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PREFACE 

Time was when the word tailoring signified heavy, woolen materials, 
and heavy-appearing seams and finishes. But today, silks, lawns, 
dimities, and even voiles, are tailored in their seams and edges, so 
that tailoring, as it is known now, is one of the interesting parts of 
dressmaking. 

This Volume treats of the subject of tailoring in its broad, present- 
day meaning, the first section dealing with buttonholes and buttons 
that are suitable for many materials and garments. The making of 
tailored buttonholes can be made as romantic a task as building a 
brick wall, or shingling a roof, or building a fortress. Each stitch, 
as with stones or shingles, is placed for permanent security. It 
has its definite place and must fit in against the others with 
ease and accuracy in order that a serviceable buttonhole may result. 

A whole section devoted to skirt-making may seem inconsistent 
with the commonly recognized theory that skirts that give evidence of 
or emphasize the waist line are in poor taste. But the sports skirt 
and the tailored skirt as a part of a coat suit will always find a place 
in the well-dressed woman’s wardrobe, and to know how to make all 
kinds of skirts, full or narrow, straight or circular, plain or plaited, 
one-piece or many-gored, is essential to a complete sewing knowledge. 

When a garment is ready for its pocket, or pockets, it has arrived 
at the first door of destiny, for upon the success of the pockets 
depend the care and deliberate pains with which the remainder of 
the garment is completed. There is a feeling of responsibility when 
a pocket is to be made—to the skilled worker a delightful respon¬ 
sibility, to the less sure, an anxious one. But the moment the stitched 
slash is cut and the edges are turned, pride takes the place of con¬ 
cern ; and from that stage to the last, the work will be interesting and 
painstakingly done. So skill should be at one’s command at this 
vital moment. 

Usually, a desire for tailored garments goes hand in hand with 
neatness, so that perfect harmony is naturally attained. Puckered 
ruffles are permissible, but tailored stitching must travel as straight 
as an arrow, as is reiterated many times in the pages of this Volume. 
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TAILORED BUTTONHOLES AND 
BUTTONS 


TAILORED BUTTONHOLES 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

1. As has been learned, a buttonhole is a slit in a garment 
made to receive a button. Up to this time, only plain buttonholes 
have been considered; now, however, there is taken up the making 
of tailored buttonholes , such as are used in tailored garments; that is, 
garments made of tailoring materials, as woolens and the heavy silks, 
linens, and cottons. The tailored buttonhole differs from the plain 
buttonhole in several ways, although it is intended for the same 
simple purpose. In the first place, it is generally larger, and as it 
is subject to greater strain it must be made firmer, thus calling for 
heavier thread. Such a buttonhole does not shape itself around 
the button when used as a fastening, for which reason it must have 
an eyelet at the front end to provide a resting place for the shank 
of the button or for the thread that holds the button in place on the 
garment. This eyelet permits the buttonhole to come down smooth 
on the button, which feature is really essential. In addition, the 
tailored buttonhole must almost invariably be barred at the end 
opposite the eyelet, because the bar serves to give it strength and 
also presents a substantial appearance. 

2. Above all, however, tailored buttonholes must be neatly and 
correctly made. The tailored garment that is perfect in every other 
particular may be given an amateurish appearance by a poorly cut 
and improperly worked buttonhole. Tailors and other persons in 
the trade take great pride in the buttonholes they make, and many 
of them judge the skill of another by the buttonholes alone. One 
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way, and sometimes the only way, of determining whether a suit is 
factory or custom made is by observing the manner in which the 
buttonholes are made, that is, whether or not they are hand done. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of these little 
slits, and it should therefore be the aim of every woman who desires 
garments that are above the ordinary to give particular attention 
to the tailored buttonholes she works in them. 

3. Position and Types of Buttonholes. —Tailored button¬ 
holes are generally cut so as-to be horizontal—that is, perpendicular 
to the edge of a garment—and in rare cases they are placed so as to 
be diagonal, or slanting. Seldom if ever, though, are they made 
vertical—that is, parallel with the edge of a garment—because such 
buttonholes do not hold the buttons so well as do the others and they 
are seldom in harmony with the strictly tailored lines of a tailored 
garment. 

Although there is strictly only one true tailored buttonhole, 
namely, that which is worked with tailoring thread and button¬ 
hole-stitches, other buttonholes or imitation buttonholes are classed 
as tailored buttonholes, because they are often placed on tailored 
garments. These buttonholes are known as the simulated button- 
holey which simply consists of buttonhole-stitches made on the mate¬ 
rial for trimming purposes in imitation of a buttonhole, no slit being 
used; the material-bound buttonhole, that is, the buttonhole that has 
the cut edges bound with material; and the braid-bound buttonhole , 
which has the cut edges bound with braid, usually Hercules braid. 

4. Making Perfect Buttonholes. —The making of perfect 
buttonholes demands practice and the use of proper tools and mate¬ 
rials. The woman unaccustomed to making buttonholes will do 
•well, therefore, to practice the making of buttonholes until she is 
able to make perfectly uniform stitches, both as to depth and dis¬ 
tance apart, and has mastered the art, for it is indeed an art to be 
able to cut, baste, stitch, overcast, strand, and work a perfect but¬ 
tonhole. Nor must sight be lost of the tools and materials, such as 
buttonhole cutters, the proper size of thread and gimp, and so on. 

The tools and materials required for the making of buttonholes, 
as well as the various steps that are necessary for perfect workman¬ 
ship, are taken up in detail in this Section, and after the woman has 
had sufficient practice and has acquired a knowledge of the steps 
and tools and materials she need have no hesitancy in undertaking 
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the making of any tailored buttonhole. In fact, she will be inclined 
to look forward to the time of cutting and working buttonholes, as, 
for instance, in a coat that has been painstakingly done, as an impor¬ 
tant event, but one that will not be enjoyed unless full preparation 
has been made beforehand for the minutest detail of the work and 
each step and tool is fully understood. 


BUTTONHOLE TOOLS AND MATERIALS 

5. Buttonhole Cutters. —A pair of buttonhole cutters, an 
example of which is shown in Fig. 1, is an invaluable tool for cutting 
tailored buttonholes. Such a tool is constructed so as to cut slits 
and eyelets with one operation, thus insuring buttonholes that are 
absolutely uniform, as well as ordinary slits, such as are made with 



Fig. 1 


a pair of buttonhole scissors. The initial cost of such a tool is rather 
high, but in a shop or other places where many tailored buttonholes 
must be made it works a great economy because with it buttonholes 
may be cut quickly and accurately. 

At first glance, a buttonhole cutter may seem like a mysterious 
device for the cutting of so commonplace a thing as a buttonhole; 
but it is really very simple when all its parts are understood. As 
will be observed, there is on one side a knife, or cutting blade, a, 
directly behind which is an eyelet punch e, and on the other side a 
base b, against which the knife and punch are pressed in cutting. 
This base is cylindrical and is made so that it can be turned and fast¬ 
ened in place. This cylindrical base usually has ten irregular sec¬ 
tions, as at c and d. and it is the length and position of each of these 
sections that controls the length of the buttonhole and permits 
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buttonholes to be cut with or without eyelets. At / is a guide bar 
that serves to regulate the distance of the eyelet from the edge of the 
garment in cutting, a thumbscrew g being used to fasten this bar in 
place. At h is another thumbscrew the purpose of which is to fasten 
the base of the cutter in place when it is turned to a position that 
will give the length and kind of buttonhole desired. 

In cutting a buttonhole with a tool of this kind, the material is 
placed over the cylindrical base and the guide bar, properly adjusted, 
is pushed up against the edge of the garment; then the blade and 
punch are brought down over the material resting on the base by 
pressing the handles of the cutter together. With a little experi¬ 
menting, no difficulty will be encountered in adjusting and using the 
cutter for any length of buttonhole ranging from J in. to 1J in. 
Before using the cutter on a garment, however, it is advisable to 
prepare a strip of three thicknesses of material and cut a number of 
buttonholes, spacing them for a certain length and a certain dis¬ 
tance apart and adjusting the cutter so as to cut both the eyelet 
and the straight buttonhole. 

6. Buttonhole Scissors and Punches. —Of course, button¬ 
hole scissors may be used for cutting tailored buttonholes, but they 
must be very sharp and it is necessary after making a slit to form an 
eyelet with a punch. An ordinary eyelet punch, such as is used by 
hamessmakers to punch holes in leather, is satisfactory for this 
purpose. In cutting a buttonhole with buttonhole scissors and an 
eyelet punch, particular pains should be taken to get the eyelet 
directly in line with the buttonhole slit. If it is a fraction of an inch 
too high or too low, it will spoil the shape of the finished buttonhole. 

7. Buttonliole Gimp. —As tailored buttonholes are subject to 
considerable wear, they must necessarily be made durable. For this 
reason, as well as to give a firm finished edge to a buttonhole, the 
edge should be stranded with what is known as buttonhole gimp. 
Buttonhole gimp, which is made in black and white, consists of very 
firm, small cotton cord closely wound with silk thread, being similar 
in appearance to fine, silk-covered hat wire. It is a scant ^ in. in 
diameter and very firm. It may be purchased at nearly all notion 
counters or tailors’ supply houses for 5 or 10 cents a yard. 

8. Stranding Thread.—If it is not convenient to use the gimp 
or if the material in which the buttonhole is to be worked is not very 
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heavy, a stranding thread, which may be made of heavy linen thread, 
will serve the purpose very well; in fact, some persons consider it 
to be even better than gimp, because, on account of being softer, it 
prevents the working thread from wearing through readily. 

9. To make stranding thread, thread a needle with a convenient 
length of linen thread, say 1| to If yd., bringing the ends together 
just as if making ready to sew with a double thread. Then wax this 
thread with beeswax, which may be purchased at any notion counter, 
carrying the thread over the beeswax quickly and bringing it down 
carefully in order to wax the thread the full length and yet not have 
too much wax at any place. The beeswax serves to hold the strands 
of the thread together and also to make it firmer, so that it will 
hold up and not press down too closely on the material when the 
working thread, or buttonhole twist, used in making the buttonhole 
is put over it. After the thread is waxed, finish making the strand¬ 
ing thread by twisting the strands together in the following manner: 
Hold the needle in the left hand between the thumb and the fore¬ 
finger, letting the thread fall at the lower edge of the inside of the 
hand. Then, with the inside of the right hand, roll the thread 
between the hands, bringing it around toward the thumb of the left 
hand. After the twisting is begun, run the hand down the thread 
over the wrist for 4 or 5 in. Repeat this operation over the same 
length of thread two or three more times in order to twist and smooth 
the strands well. Then place the portion of the thread just twisted 
around the little finger of the left hand, bringing it up over the thumb 
and forefinger, and allow the loose end of the thread to take the same 
position over the lower part of the hand as at first. Then repeat 
the twisting operation; that is, twist another section of the thread 
by bringing the hand over it and rolling it between the hands. Do 
this two or three times to keep the thread smooth. Then bring the 
thread up around the little finger and then around the thumb, as 
before, forming a figure 8 out of it, and continue to roll and twist 
the strands of thread until the entire length is twisted. 

By twisting the thread in this manner an even twist is insured and 
the two threads will hold as one thread; whereas, if they are not 
rolled and twisted from the needle, kinks will come when the thread 
is in use, causing inconvenience and probably imperfect work. The 
amount of stranding thread thus made is usually sufficient for several 
buttonholes, as each buttonhole requires about J yd. Also, by 
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preparing it all at one time in this manner, a more even thread is 
secured and time is saved. 

10. Buttonhole Thread.—Buttonhole twist is generally used 
for working tailored buttonholes, and to distinguish it from the 
stranding thread it is frequently referred to as the working thread. 
Buttonhole twist may be bought in small 10-yd. spools, in large 
spools, or by the yard at tailor shops or in tailors r supply houses. 
In buying thread by the yard, it is generally made into skeins con¬ 
taining enough for six to ten needlefuls. As one needleful is enough 
to make one buttonhole, a sufficient number of lengths of twist 
should be purchased for the buttonholes to be worked. For home 
use, it is advisable to buy the twist in small quantities; in fact, no 
one would be justified in buying large spools unless the work in hand 
is sufficient to require a large amount of one color of twist. For 
shop work, however, it is much more economical and convenient 
to get the twist in large quantities. 

11. The small spools of twist, sizes A to D, come in black and 
white only, while in size F the twist may be had in a variety of colors. 
In the large spools, it may be had in only a few colors, namely, black, 
white, dark gray, and brown. The sizes of the twist on large spools 
range from A to D, size A twist being the finest and size D the heaviest 
and coarsest. 

In purchasing buttonhole twist, it is advisable to lay the thread 
out on a sample of the material and then to make sure that it is two 
shades darker. Although sewing silk is always purchased one shade 
darker than the material with which it is to be used, buttonhole 
twist must be two shades darker for the reason that the stitches 
embed themselves in the material so securely that they will not 
entirely conceal the interlining unless they are two shades darker. 
Some materials, especially those in shades of blue, will be found dif¬ 
ficult to match, for which reason the medium and darker shades of 
color are generally worked in black. 

12. As it is difficult to join the thread used in working button¬ 
holes, the best plan in making them is to use a length of thread that 
is sufficient to work the entire buttonhole. If this is done, the purl 
will be in no danger of appearing broken or irregular in any place. 
A small tailored buttonhole may be worked with f yd. of twist, 
but buttonholes of average size take a full yard length. If, because 
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a thread breaks or for any other reason, a new thread must be used 
in the midst of a buttonhole in the making, fasten off the first thread 
well and secure the new one, beginning a stitch back of the first thread 
and bringing the stitch of the second thread up through the last purl 
of the first thread, so as to make the joining as nearly invisible as 
possible. 

13. Thimble. —In making tailored buttonholes, the thimble 
finger and the forefinger come very close to the buttonhole and the 
thread. Therefore, as the thread is of silk, it is very essential to 
have a thimble that is smooth, that is, without any rough places. If 
the thread catches on the thimble even once, it will be made rough 
and possibly spoil the effect of the buttonhole. 

14. Needles. —Needles of the best quality should be used in 
buttonhole work. A medium heavy needle is necessary for the strand¬ 
ing thread, and one that has an eye just large enough to carry the 
working thread should be used for it. A needle that is too large 
makes a close placing of the stitches difficult and also weakens the 
edges. As a general rule, a No. 6 short needle is the proper size for 
correct working, the term short meaning a needle about 1^ in. long. 
Such a needle permits all the thread to be used and also facilitates 
the looping of the thread around the needle. 

15. Stiletto or Awl. —For shaping the eyelet after a buttonhole 
is worked, a stiletto or an awl is required. All men tailors prefer the 
awl, possibly because they are accustomed to using it. However, 
the stiletto from the embroidery basket will answer very well. 


MAKING A TAILORED BUTTONHOLE 

16. In Fig. 2 is shown in detail the making of a tailored button¬ 
hole, including each step and operation in the development—the 
marking, basting, stitching, cutting, stranding, working, and final 
basting and shaping—as well as the position of the buttonhole from 
the edge and the interlining that serves as a foundation. This 
illustration should be studied in conjunction with the following text, 
so as to come to a correct knowledge of how to make tailored 
buttonholes. 

17. Foundation for Tailored Buttonholes. —Tailored but¬ 
tonholes are almost invariably worked through three thicknesses of 
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material, two of them consisting of the material of which the garment 
is made and the other of the interlining between the two thicknesses, 
as is indicated at a, Fig. 2. The purpose of the interlining is to stay 
the edges of the buttonhole and thus prevent it from stretching, 

and to keep the edges of the 
buttonhole from pulling away 
from the material itself. Espe¬ 
cially is this interlining neces¬ 
sary in woolens, as the 
threads of such materials do 
not hold together so well as 
do those of linen and cotton 
fabrics. 

In garments made of woolen 
materials, the interlining 
should be a soft, pliable linen 
canvas that is cut on the half 
bias and has been carefully 
shrunk. A grade of canvas 
that costs from 25 to 50 cents 
a yard is desirable for such a 
purpose, the 40-cent grade 
being generally very satisfac¬ 
tory for nearly all tailored 
work. For the interlining of 
silk garments, silk of lighter 
weight than the garment mate¬ 
rial itself, sateen, soft cambric, 
or cotton Henrietta is suit¬ 
able, and for linen garments, 
butcher’s linen, cotton, soft 
cambric, or muslin is desir¬ 
able. In dark-colored gar¬ 
ments, it is advisable to use 
a dark-colored interlining, and 
in light-colored ones the inter¬ 
lining should be of a lighter color than the garment material. 


18. If buttonholes are to be worked in places on a garment where 
there is no interlining, then it is necessary to baste a piece of 
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interlining between the two thicknesses of the material at these 
places. Such interlining should be cut on the half bias and should 
be 1 in. wide and f in. longer than the buttonholes themselves. All 
three thicknesses of material should be basted very smoothly together 
at each place where a buttonhole is to be made, and then carefully 
pressed with a damp cloth placed next to the fabric. 

If buttonholes are to be worked in places where an interlining 
cannot be inserted between two thicknesses of material, it may be 
put underneath. In such a case, the interlining must be of a color 
that is very similar to the material itself, and after the buttonhole 
is worked the edges of the interlining material must be carefully 
trimmed away up to the outside edge of the buttonhole-stitches. 

19. The detail of cutting an interlining and putting it in a coat 
is not considered until later in connection with the making of box 
coats and capes. Therefore, for practice in the making of tailored 
buttonholes, it will be necessary to prepare a strip in which to work 
the buttonholes, using for this purpose two pieces of woolen material, 
each 8 in. long and 4 or 5 in. wide, and a piece of canvas of the same 
size that is cut on the half bias, as shown at a. So that this prac¬ 
tice strip will be the same as the edge of a garment, seam the two 
pieces of woolen material together on the lengthwise, press the seam 
open, and put the canvas between the open seam. Then baste the 
outer edge carefully and stitch f in. from the edge, as shown at b. 
With such a strip made, the marking and making of tailored button¬ 
holes may be proceeded with. 

20. Position and Size of Buttonholes. —As buttonholes must 
be properly spaced and marked before they are cut, locating their 
position and determining their size are the first points for considera¬ 
tion after the outside edge of the garment is stitched or basted, as 
at b. Tailored buttonholes should be spaced uniform distances apart, 
and the distance between the eye of each one and the finished edge 
of the garment must not vary in the least. When used as a closing, 
the buttonholes should be at least | in. from the stitching; each of 
those shown in the illustration is spaced f in. from the finished edge. 

Just how far apart the buttonholes should be depends on the 
fashions of the day, for they regulate the size and number of buttons 
to be used, and these, in turn, regulate the buttonholes. Sometimes 
buttons are placed very close together almost the entire length of 
the coat front, and at other times only one, two, or possibly three 
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are used. When the size and number of buttons are determined on, 
the positions for the top and bottom buttonholes must be marked 
accordingly, and then the distance between these two points equally 
divided into the required number of spaces. As a rule, the larger 
the buttons the fewer of them will be used and the greater will be the 
space between them, the buttonholes, of course, being spaced to 
correspond. The size of the buttonhole is likewise governed by the 
size and the thickness of the buttons. The length of the buttonhole 
should be equal to the diameter of the button, plus \ in. to f in., 
depending on its thickness, and then to this should be added one-half 
the diameter of the eyelet. 

If buttonholes must be placed so as to be diagonal with the edge of 
the garment, they should be carefully stayed in order to give them 
the required strength. Such buttonholes must be so marked that 
all will be in a true line and each one will be parallel with the other. 

21. Marking Buttonholes. —After deciding on the size and 
position of the buttonholes and the number there are to be, the next 
step consists in marking them on the material, as is shown at c, 
Fig. 2. The marking should be done with tailors' chalk having a 
sharp edge, so as to make distinct lines, and a perfectly straight edge 
should be used as a guide in marking. In marking for buttonholes, 
the horizontal lines should be made first, and in order to space them 
accurately a piece of cardboard equal in width to the distance they 
are to be apart will prove very helpful. This cardboard, when placed 
properly, can be used to mark the first two buttonholes by running 
the chalk along the top and the bottom edge; then the cardboard 
can be brought down so that its top edge is along the second button¬ 
hole mark and the third one marked. The work can be continued 
in this way until the required number are made. After the hori¬ 
zontal lines are drawn, the vertical lines that indicate the width 
that each buttonhole is to be, as at d and e, should be made. To 
aid in this work, it is advisable to use a piece, or strip, of cardboard 
that is exactly as wide as each buttonhole is to be. This cardboard 
can be placed parallel with the edge of the garment or with the warp 
threads of the material and a chalk mark made on each side, thus 
insuring uniformity. The lines for the buttonholes should be of 
about the same proportion as those shown in the illustration. 

22. Basting Preparatory to Stitching. —The next step in 
making a tailored buttonhole is to baste around the chalk lines in the 
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manner shown at / and g\ that is, with bastings that are a scant \ in. 
long and are placed diagonally with the chalk marks that indicate 
the width that the buttonholes are to be. The purpose of such 
basting-stitches is to hold the material so that it will not pull or slip 
out of place. 

23. Outlining Buttonholes. —After the marking and the 
diagonal basting has been completed, it is necessary to stitch through 
all thicknesses of the material with the sewing machine in the man¬ 
ner shown at h and i. This stitching serves to outline the button¬ 
hole, to secure the material so that the edges of the three thicknesses 
will remain together firmly after the buttonhole slit is cut, and to 
prevent the fabric from slipping when the buttonholes are being 
worked. This stitching should come ^ in. on each side of the hori¬ 
zontal chalk line, and a small circle should be formed at the front 
end, as at /, for the eyelet. Care should be taken to form the circle 
over the chalk marks as indicated, so that the center of the eyelet 
when the buttonhole is cut and worked will be in exact line with the 
finished buttonhole. This stitching should be begun and ended at 
the back, or inside, end of the buttonhole, and after it is completed 
the thread ends should be brought through to the wrong side, a sewing 
needle threaded with them, and a couple of back-stitches taken to 
make sure that they will hold securely. Then the surplus thread 
may be cut away up close to the machine stitches. 

24. Cutting Buttonholes. —After the machine stitching has 
been done on all the buttonholes that are to be made, they are ready 
to be cut. It is not advisable to cut all the buttonholes before begin¬ 
ning to work them; rather, the best plan is to cut one and work it 
and then proceed with the next, and so on. In this way, the danger 
of any of them fraying out while another is being worked will be 
overcome. If the buttonhole cutter is to be used for this work, 
place the punch of the cutter directly in the center of the stitched 
circle prepared for the eyelet, and the blade in line with the mark; 
also, be sure that the cutter is adjusted for the correct width of but¬ 
tonhole. If buttonhole scissors are to be used, place the notch of the 
scissors just inside the stitched circle and cut on the marked line. 
If neither buttonhole cutter nor scissors is at hand, then a pair of 
ordinary scissors may be used. With such scissors, first cut a slit 
by inserting the point of one blade in the center of the circle and then 
cut through all thicknesses exactly on the mark, or midway between 
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the stitching. The scissors used for cutting should be sharp, so that 
the buttonhole slit may be cut with one movement of them. After 
cutting the slit with either buttonhole or ordinary scissors, the eyelet 
must be formed. This may be done with an eyelet punch; but if 
there is none at hand the eyelet should be formed as follows: Punch 
a hole in the space provided with a stiletto or an awl, putting it in 
from the right side and then from the wrong side, and then trim away 
the surplus material up to within the same distance of the stitched 
edge of the eyelet space as the buttonhole slit is from the edges of 
the rows of stitching. 

25. Securing the Edges of Buttonhole Slits. —The next step 
after cutting the buttonhole slit is to secure the edges, so as to keep 
them from raveling and to make them very firm. This may be done 
by overcasting them with very close, uniform stitches, taking them 
back almost to the machine stitching and overcasting with strong 
cotton thread. In some custom-tailoring shops, in addition to over¬ 
casting, the trimmed edges are secured by waxing. On gray or 
novelty goods, beeswax is used, and on dark-blue or black materials 
hamessmakers* wax is employed. To apply either wax, heat the 
blade of an ordinary steel kitchen knife and rub it over the wax; 
then quickly insert it in the buttonhole slit and rub it back and forth 
a few times so that part of the wax will adhere to the slit edges. 
The wax keeps these edges from raveling and also holds the material 
together, making it possible to work the buttonholes more rapidly 
than if the edges are just overcasted. 

26. Stranding Buttonholes. —After a buttonhole is cut and 
before it is worked, it must be stranded with gimp or with stranding 
thread, as has already been mentioned. The method of stranding is 
the same, whether gimp or stranding thread is used, but whether one 
or the other should be used depends somewhat on the material, 
gimp being more suitable for heavy materials and stranding thread 
for light-weight fabrics. Stranding should be done in the following 
manner: 

Thread a needle with a length of the gimp or the stranding thread 
and tie a knot in one end of it. Then, at a point about } in. beyond 
the back end of the buttonhole and in a direct line with the upper edge 
of the buttonhole slit, insert the needle through the three thicknesses 
of the material from the right side, pulling it through so that the knot 
will come as at k, Fig. 2. With the finished edge of the garment— 
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that is, the eyelet of the buttonhole—toward you, bring the thread 
out at the left end of the buttonhole, just below the stitching, and 
carry it across to the eyelet end. Then secure it in this position 
until half the buttonhole is worked, pushing the needle firmly into 
the material and wrapping the gimp or the stranding thread around 
it, as at l. When the upper half of the buttonhole is worked, bring 
the gimp or the stranding thread along the lower half and fasten it 
in the same way at the back end of the buttonhole, as shown at m. 
After the buttonhole is completed, bring the gimp or stranding thread 
straight through the material precisely at the back end of the but¬ 
tonhole and to the inside; then cut it off close to the material. Like¬ 
wise, cut off the knotted end and pull the gimp or the stranding thread 
away from the right side. 

In very firm materials where the hole made by putting the needle 
in, as at k, might show in the material, it is better to pin the gimp 
or stranding thread right at the end of the buttonhole, rather than 
to take a stitch. In this way, no marks will show, as those made by 
the pin will be concealed by the buttonhole-stitches when the 
buttonhole is finished. 

27. Working Buttonholes. —After a buttonhole is stranded, 
it is ready to be worked. Thread a needle with a strand of 
buttonhole twist, or working thread, of the proper length and 
color. Pull it lightly over beeswax and then over the edge 
of a warm iron, so as to distribute the wax evenly. Then, 
holding the garment so that the lower inside end of the button¬ 
hole is next to you, fasten the thread at this end, on the left side and 
up very close to the end of the buttonhole slit, with a tiny back-stitch. 
Hold the buttonhole in this position over the forefinger of the left 
hand, and bring the fastened end of the thread around toward you; 
then form a small loop on the cloth, and, holding this loop with the 
thumb of the left hand, insert the needle through the slit and bring 
it up just outside of the machine stitching and inside the loop, keep¬ 
ing the nail of the left thumb just back of the stitching as a guide in 
taking the stitches, so as not to make them too deep in any place. 
Next, make another loop, bring the needle through for another stitch, 
and draw the thread up very firmly and steadily, that is, without 
jerking; when the thread is almost drawn up, raise the thumb slightly 
and release the loop so that this thread may be securely drawn up. 
In doing this, slant the thread backwards, so as to keep the purl well 
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back of the edge of the slit, as shown in the finished buttonhole. 
Fig. 2. To do this, draw the thread back toward the back of the left 
hand, rather than toward the end of the fingers, and through the 
loop each time, holding the edge of the buttonhole firmly with the 
left thumb, so as to lessen the danger of breaking the thread. Con¬ 
tinue in this way to make stitches and loops, drawing the thread 
up carefully each time. 

28* In working these buttonhole-stitches, make each one care¬ 
fully, so that all of them will be exactly even the full length of the 
buttonhole and the purl edge will be smooth and unbroken. As will 
be observed, this method of making buttonhole-stitches differs from 
that of making those for the plain buttonhole; that is, the thread 
is brought around in a different manner. It is, however, the one 
preferred by custom tailors, for the reason that the needle is kept 
in the hand all the time and the thread is thus prevented from twist¬ 
ing. This is a good feature, because silk thread as heavy as is used 
for tailored buttonholes is very apt to twist. In addition, this 
method permits of a little more even stitch. 

29. When the eyelet is reached in working the buttonhole, release 
the strand of gimp or stranding thread at the front end and hold it 
in position around the eyelet while the buttonhole-stitches are taken 
over it. Arrange the stitches at the beginning and ending of the 
eyelet so as to form comers; that is, so that the circle of the eyelet 
will be as nearly perfect as possible. Turn the work gradually and 
change the direction of each stitch slightly while working the eyelet, 
so that the stitches will radiate from the center. To do this, the purl 
must be crowded and the outside of the stitches must be placed a trifle 
farther apart and more slanting than they are at the sides of the but¬ 
tonhole. After the eyelet is completed, pull up the stranding thread 
under the working thread, so as to take out any slack that may be 
in it and to insure a true, uniform eyelet edge, securing the stranding 
thread at the back end of the buttonhole, as at m. 

30. Next, turn the work so that the front end of the buttonhole 
will be toward you and proceed to work the other half of the button¬ 
hole. Just before the end is reached, remove the stranding needle 
at m from the cloth and take the stranding thread down through the 
cloth, precisely at the end of the buttonhole, to the wrong side; then 
twist it around the end of the finger and hold it tight until the last 
buttonhole-stitch is finished. 
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When the buttonhole-stitches are completed, turn the work so 
that the back end of the buttonhole will be next to you. Then take 
two or three bar-stitches across the end with the working thread, 
keeping them very close to this end of the buttonhole, and cover these 
stitches with tiny over-and-over stitches. Make the little over-and- 
over stitches directly alongside of each other, so that a neat, narrow 
bar will be the result. By putting the eye of the needle instead of the 
point under the bar threads, the work may be done more quickly, 
as the eye of the needle will not catch the thread. When the over- 
and-over stitches are completed, fasten the working thread securely 
on the inside of the material and cut off the stranding thread in the 
manner previously explained. 

31* Pressing and Finishing. —When a buttonhole is worked, 
it is advisable to overcast it with basting thread, as at n, Fig. 2, and 
to press it well on the wrong side, using a press cloth, so that the edge 
will be smooth and the ends of the buttonholes properly shaped. 
The overcasting-stitches should be left in until the garment is entirely 
completed. In pressing, the eyelet of the buttonhole should be 
rounded out into a perfect circle, as at o , by means of a stiletto. 

32. Buttonhole Prices. —The person who acquires skill in 
the making of buttonholes may feel that she possesses an accom¬ 
plishment of which she may well be proud—one that will mean the 
saving of money or possibly place her in a position to earn money 
by making tailored buttonholes for others. In the large custom¬ 
tailoring establishments are employed buttonhole makers, that is, 
persons who make nothing but buttonholes. These persons, for 
example, take a garment, as a coat, that is finished with the excep¬ 
tion of the lining, and then stitch, overcast, strand, work, and press 
the buttonholes, receiving for this work from 8 to 15 cents an inch 
and proportionately for each fraction of an inch, the price depending 
on the quality of material used in the garment and also on the stand¬ 
ing.of the tailor shop. In estimating charges, the length of the but¬ 
tonhole and both edges of it are measured. 
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SIMULATED BUTTONHOLES 

33. The simulated buttonhole, or blind buttonhole, as it is 
sometimes called, is merely an imitation buttonhole. As will be 
observed from Fig. 3, it closely resembles a tailored buttonhole, yet 
it has no eyelet. It has no opening, either, to accommodate a but¬ 
ton, but consists merely of buttonhole-stitches made in a line and 

placed in position as a trim¬ 
ming where no fastener is 
needed. Chain-stitches, knot- 
stitches, as well as stem- 
stitches may be used to work 
simulated buttonholes, in 
which case only one row of 
stitches placed very close to¬ 
gether is worked, whereas if 
the regular buttonhole-stitch 
is employed two rows are made, 
as shown. The advantage of 
this buttonhole is that it may 
be quickly worked, and as the 
material in which it is worked 
is not cut no interlining is re¬ 
quired, nor does it have to be 
stayed. As this kind of but¬ 
tonhole is used as trimming, 
colored thread that contrasts 
with the material is often used 
in working it. 

34. The way in which a 
simulated buttonhole is worked 
with the buttonhole-stitch is 
clearly indicated in Fig. 3, the various steps being as follows: 
First mark the position of the buttonhole with tailors’ chalk in 
the manner explained for a tailored buttonhole. Then proceed 
to strand or outline the buttonhole with stranding thread or gimp. 
Thread a needle with the stranding thread, tie a knot in the end 
of the thread and then insert it from the right side of the mate¬ 
rial, so that the knot will be placed as at a. Then bring the 
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needle up through the material as at b, put it in as at c, and out 
as at d, and then bring it over as to e, here taking a stitch through the 
material and then pulling the stranding thread through to the wrong 
side. With the stranding thread thus placed, proceed with the 
making of the buttonhole-stitches. Begin at the left side of the but¬ 
tonhole and work over the upper thread and through the material, 
as at /. When this edge of the buttonhole is completed, turn the 
work and make the stitches over the other stranding thread, taking 
the stitches through the material, as before, and keeping the purl 
very close to the adjoining side. When this side is worked, fasten 
the threads on the wrong side as for a tailored buttonhole, trim them 
off, and press the buttonhole carefully from the wrong side, when it 
will appear as at g. 


BOUND BUTTONHOLES 

35. Buttonholes may be bound with the material of which a 
garment is made or with braid. The material-bound buttonholes, 
however, are the more important of the two, because braid button¬ 
holes are used only when a garment has braid applied elsewhere as 
a trimming. The bound buttonhole, like the tailored buttonhole, 
must be made larger than the plain but¬ 
tonhole. Seldom, if ever, is it made 
smaller than lj in., and to accommo¬ 
date large buttons it is often made 2 to 
2\ in. wide. 

36. Material-Bound Buttonhole. 

At a, Fig. 4, is shown a buttonhole bound 
with the material of which the garment 
is made, although for this kind of but¬ 
tonhole heavy silk or satin may also be 
used as binding. Before applying the 
binding in making a material-bound but¬ 
tonhole, an interlining has to be placed 
between the two thicknesses of material, as in the tailored button¬ 
hole. The under thickness, or inside facing, of the material, how¬ 
ever, must be turned back out of the way, as at a, Fig. 5, until 
the buttonhole binding is applied. For each buttonhole there must 
also be provided a piece of binding material that is 2\ in. wide and 
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of a length that will permit it to extend f in. on each end of the 
buttonhole opening. The procedure in making a material-bound 

buttonhole is as follows: 


37. First, as directed for 
marking the position of tail¬ 
ored buttonholes, mark the 
position of the bound but¬ 
tonholes, and at the same 
time mark the position of the 
buttonhole on each binding 
piece, placing the mark so 
that there will be f in. of 
material on each side of it 
and 1; in. above and below 
it. Next, baste a binding 
piece to the upper, or out¬ 
side, thickness of the garment 
materia] and the interlining, 
placing it so that the mark for the buttonhole is exactly over 
the buttonhole mark on the material. Use diagonal basting all 
around the buttonhole mark, placing it about j in. from this mark, 
as at b and c, Fig. 5, so as to 
hold the thicknesses of mate¬ 
rial perfectly smooth. With 
this done, machine-stitch J in. 
on each side of the chalk 
mark and straight across the 
end marks, as shown at d, 
pulling the ends of the 
machine-stitches through and 
tying them securely at the 
under side. After stitching 
in this manner, remove the 
basting thread and proceed 
to cut the slit with a pair of 
sharp scissors. Cut, through 
both the material and the 
binding, on the chalk mark between the rows of stitching, beginning 
g in. from one end and continuing to within g in. of the other end, 
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and then, from each end of the slit, make a diagonal cut to the corners. 
With the opening thus cut, turn the binding piece through to the 
wrong side, as at e, and with the 
fingers press the seam edges at the 
sides of the slit back from the opening, 
roll the binding out | in. from the 
machine stitching, as in a welt pocket, 
so that it will fill up half of the open¬ 
ing and form little plaits underneath at 
the ends on the wrong side, and then 
baste close to the stitching, as at f. 

Then, baste across the opposite side 
and the ends in the same way, leaving 
the buttonhole as at a, Fig. 6. After 
basting in this manner, trim away the 
surplus material on the under side to 
within J in. of both sides and both ends 
of the opening and then overcast the 
edges of the binding piece to the inter¬ 
lining, as shown at b. 

Next, remove the basting around 
the buttonhole, bring the under thick¬ 
nesses of the material a, Fig. 5, back into position, as in Fig. 7, which 
shows the under side of the garment, and then baste all thick¬ 
nesses together around the buttonhole, as at a. With this done, cut 
carefully from the right side through the under thickness of material 
between the buttonhole edges, as at b, beginning f in. from one end 
and continuing to within £ in. of the other; then turn to the wrong 
side and at each end of the opening just cut make a short, diagonal 
cut to the ends of the buttonhole, as at c. Turn the raw edges of 

the underneath material under £ in. at the 
sides, as at d, and at the ends, and fell along 
the turned edges, as at e. Then remove 
the basting, when the buttonhole on the 
under side will appear as at /. When the 
buttonhole is finished on the under side, 
overcast its edges from the right side, as 
at b, Fig. 4. Then press the buttonhole 
under a cloth and remove the overcasting-stitches, when the 
completed buttonhole will appear on the right side as at a, Fig. 4. 




Fig. 7 
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38. Braid-Bound Buttonhole. —In Fig. 8 is shown a button¬ 
hole bound with braid. For buttonholes like this use should be made 
of silk braid f in. wide, the grade known as Hercules braid being best. 

Although black braid may be 
used on materials of dark color, 
the braid should preferably be of 
a color that matches the material 
of which the garment is made, and 
for stitching should be employed 
sewing silk of a color that exactly 
matches the color of the braid. 
As in the material-bound button¬ 
hole just described, there should 
be an interlining between the two 
thicknesses in which braid-bound 
buttonholes are to be made. The 
procedure in making a braid- 
bound buttonhole is similar to 
that for a material-bound button¬ 
hole, and is as follows: 

39. To begin, mark the posi¬ 
tion and length of the button¬ 
holes on the garment, and then, 
to serve as a guide in basting on 
the braid, make another chalk 
mark \ in. above and another 
j in. below each horizontal but¬ 
tonhole mark. Next, turn back 
the underneath thickness of the 
material, so that it will not be 
caught in stitching. With the 
material thus made ready for the 
buttonholes, cut two pieces of 
braid for one buttonhole, cutting 
each piece 1 in. longer than the 
buttonhole is to be. In this connection, it is advisable to cut 
only enough braid at a time for one buttonhole, so that the ends 
of the cut pieces will not become frayed. Baste one edge of each 
piece close along the chalk mark at each side of the center mark, 
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beginning at one end mark of the buttonhole and continuing to 
the other and letting \ in. of the braid extend beyond each end. 
Next, stitch the braid close along its edge with the sewing machine 
from one end of the buttonhole to the other, as it was basted, as 
shown at a, Fig. 9, and when the stitching is dbne pull the ends of 
the thread through and tie them securely on the under side. 

With the braid stitched in place, remove the basting and proceed 
to cut the opening. Cut along the chalk mark, between the braid, 
to within j in. of the ends, and then cut diagonally to the comers, 
as indicated at b. Next, turn one piece of the braid over the edge 
of the buttonhole slit, as at c, working it back well over the edge. 
Then baste it firmly to the interlining on the under side, just outside 
the machine stitching. Next, bring the other piece of braid through 
in the same manner and baste it in place. With this done, overcast 
the edges of the braid together, as at d. Next, turn the material 
back at the ends of the buttonhole, as at e, and, from underneath, 
back-stitch straight across these ends, fastening them securely to the 
braid; also, whip together the edges of the braid that extend beyond 
the ends of the buttonhole, as at /. Next, whip the sides and ends 
of the braid to the interlining, as indicated at g, and then carefully 
press the buttonhole from the right side under a cloth. 

From this stage on, the work is practically the same as that for the 
material-bound buttonhole. Bring the under thickness of material 
back into position and baste all thicknesses together, close around 
the buttonhole. Turn the work to the right side, remove the over¬ 
casting, and cut between the edges of the buttonhole through the 
under thickness of material, beginning J in. from one end and extend¬ 
ing to within £ in. of the other; then turn to the wrong side and from 
each end of the opening make a diagonal cut to the comers. When 
the cutting of the opening is completed, turn under the triangular 
points at the ends the same as for the right side, fell along the turned 
edges, and then remove the basting. Finish the buttonhole by 
pressing carefully, as before. 
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BUTTONS AND OTHER TRIMMINGS 


BUTTONS FOR STRICTLY TAILORED GARMENTS 

40. Buttons for strictly tailored garments are of two kinds, 
those made of vegetable ivory, bone, and various compositions, and 
those covered with material, which may be plain or decorated. Many 
persons fail to appreciate the value of suitable buttons, looking at 
them simply as necessities. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the kind 
of button often proclaims the class to which a suit or a coat belongs, 
because a person who knows the value of buttons that are in good 
taste almost invariably knows to the fullest extent the value of good 
material and correct lines and is sure to combine them. As a strictly 
tailored garment should be dignified in line and of excellent work¬ 
manship, a knowledge of the right kind of button to use will be of 
great assistance in giving to it just the right finishing touch. The 
original cost of good buttons, that is, those which are not covered, 
is sometimes considerable, but neat dark or light buttons can be used 
repeatedly on tailored garments of dark shades or light colors, because 
they seldom break, do not wear out, and are almost always in vogue 
on tailored garments. 

41. Vegetable-Ivory Buttons. —In Fig. 10 are shown two 
styles of buttons made of vegetable ivory, which material is pro¬ 
cured from the seed of a tropical Amerioan palm. Since its dis¬ 
covery, in the early eighties, vegetable ivory has practically replaced 
bone and other materials for the making of high-grade buttons, 
because it is possible to cut, engrave, and polish vegetable ivory 
buttons more effectively and also to dye them in any color or com¬ 
bination of colors. 

The style of button shown in (a) is known as a four-hole button. 
It is the style of button that is used on men's garments to give them 
the tailored look. Such buttons may also be had with two holes 
and in innumerable designs. In choosing buttons of this kind, it is 
well to remember that the design must be neat and plain to be in 
keeping with strictly tailored garments. 
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The style of button shown in (6) is a shank button, called, also, by 
some the women’s tailored button, because it was designed originally 
for women’s garments. This kind of button is to be had in as many 
sizes and designs as the hole buttons, and while either kind is in good 
taste, the two- and four-holed buttons seem to have preference even 
for women’s garments. 

Of the three sizes of buttons shown in full size in Fig. 10, that 
at a is used for trimming cuffs and belts; that at b when buttons 
are to be placed close to¬ 
gether on the front of a 
coat or a skirt; and that 
at c when three to five 
buttons are to be used 
for the front of a coat or 
a skirt. As instructions 
for sewing on buttons 
have already been given, 
it is not deemed necessary 
to repeat them here. 

42. Self-Covered 
Buttons. —Covered, or 
self-covered, buttons, 
that is, buttons that are 
made by covering but¬ 
ton molds with the mate¬ 
rial of which a garment 
is made, are very satis¬ 
factory, economical, and 
convenient for tailored 
garments, and when 
neatly done they are very effective as trimming. The button molds, 
which are generally made of wood, are of many shapes and sizes, so 
that nearly any shape and size of button desired may be made. The 
molds may be purchased at nearly every notion counter for 1 to 
5 cents a dozen. The method of making such buttons is very simple 
and does not consume a great deal of time. 

43. In Fig. 11 (a) is shown the right side of a self-covered but¬ 
ton. To make such a button, cut a circle of material, as in ( b ), that 
has a diameter of two and one-half times that of the button mold 



(a) (b) 


Fig. 10 
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that is to be used and turn the raw edge over as in (c), gathering on 
the extreme turned edge with very small stitches. Then place the 
mold inside the gathered piece and draw up the gathering thread, as 



Fig. 11 


in (d), drawing tight to the center. Finally, overcast the edges 
together closely and neatly. 

If the material with which the button mold is to be covered is 
thin, it is advisable to place a piece of the material cut to just the 
size of the button over the top of the mold before placing the mold 
inside the gathered piece. This will insure a softer surface and also 
a button that will wear longer. 

Very small buttons of this kind not only require considerable care, 
but are tedious to make. The material must be drawn over the 
button mold so that it will be very snug, and the fulness of the under¬ 
neath portion must be adjusted perfectly, because on very small 
buttons it is always partly visible from the right side. 

44. Decorative Self-Covered Buttons. —If a garment is to 
be trimmed with braid or if it is desired to use a button that is a little 



(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 


Fig. 12 

more decorative than a plain self-covered button, braid or thread 
may be used to relieve the plainness, as in the buttons shown in 
Fig. 12. In (a) is shown a covered button that is decorated with 
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strands of thread arranged in hexagonal design and knotted in the 
center; in ( b ) is shown the spider-stitch worked over the covered 
button; and in (c), (d), and (e) are shown simple cross-applications 
of soutache braid. 

Explicit directions for decorating self-covered buttons in the 
manner shown are not deemed necessary. The main point to remem¬ 
ber in covering such buttons is to secure the thread or the braid 
where it crosses on the underneath side. Thread used for orna¬ 
menting the buttons should be caught through the material at the 
center of the mold, and braid should be carefully tacked. The kind 
of material to use for decorating covered buttons depends on the 
individual requirements, the width and color of braid or thread 
giving inspiration for designs that are suitable for the purpose. 
Almost any of the embroidery-stitches—the basket-stitch, knots, the 
brickwork-stitch, and many others—may be used in ornamenting 
the buttons. Buttons may also be covered attractively with beads, 
the beads being applied to the covered button in applique. 

45. Sewing Covered Buttons on Garments. —In sewing self- 
covered buttons on garments, it will be well to bear in mind that flat 
buttons are more attractive if sewed close to the garment, instead 
of being allowed to hang loose. Ball-shaped buttons, however, 
appear better if they are allowed to hang loose. Sometimes they 
are allowed to hang from a tiny cord made of buttonhole twist, the 
length of the cord varying according to the position of the button. 


CROWFEET AND ARROWHEADS 

46. Crowfeet and arrowheads are ornamental stitches used 
extensively by tailors as a finish and to give a suggestion of hand¬ 
work to a tailored garment, the arrowheads being simpler to make 
than the crowfeet. They are placed at the comers of coat collars, 
pockets, and pocket laps, as well as at the termination of seams, 
tucks, and plaits, at the end of machine stitching, and at a given 
point on tucks or plaits. Aside from the buttons of a tailored gar¬ 
ment, these ornamental stitches, or figures, as they may well be called, 
sometimes form the entire ornament or trimming, and they add 
greatly to the finish of a tailored garment if they are well executed. 
In fact, they may be used in many ways and with much satisfaction 
as a simple ornamentation. They are not attractive, however, if 
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they are not made absolutely perfect. If it is desired to use 
crowfeet and arrowheads, therefore, a good plan will be to practice 
the making of them in various sizes until proficiency is attained. 
The making of both these figures is taken up in detail, and once the 
methods are understood and skill is acquired they will prove to be 
very simple. 

47. Making Crowfeet.—In Fig. 13 (a) is shown an example of 
a crowfoot, which, as will be observed, has three points and a raised 
triangular center, all of which are formed in making the stitches. 
The size of crowfeet is governed by their location on a garment, as 
well as by a person’s taste, one having triangular sides f in. long 
being perhaps used the most. They are made larger than this, but 
seldom smaller. In working crowfeet, colored thread may be used, 



Fig.13 


silk thread always being preferred for woolen materials and mer¬ 
cerized thread for cotton materials. The rule that governs the color 
of thread for working tailored buttonholes also applies for crowfeet. 

48. To make a crowfoot, proceed as follows: First, as shown 
in ( b ), outline a triangle with equal sides at the place where the crow¬ 
foot is to appear, using tailors’ chalk that is well sharpened, so as to 
make distinct marks, especially at the corners. With the triangle 
drawn, the required stitches may be made. If, however, the material 
is not firm enough to give a foundation that will retain the shape of 
the stitches, it is advisable to baste a piece of canvas under the place 
where the crowfoot is to be worked. In such cases, the canvas can 
be trimmed away up close to the stitches when the working of the 
figure is completed. With the material made ready, thread a medium 
slender needle that has an eye large enough to carry the thread 
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properly with a f- to £-yd. strand of the thread that is to be used 
and tie a small knot in one end. Begin the stitches by bringing the 
needle in just at the right of the triangle point marked a, in view (6). 
Then turn the work so that line ac of the triangle, will be next to 
you and take a stitch as small as possible across point b. Turn the 
work to the left, so that line a b will be next to you, and take a similar 
stitch across point c. Again turn the work so that line be is toward 
you and take a stitch across point a, bringing it up just below and 
close to the first stitch made at a. Continue to work in this manner, 
making stitches across the points and each one a little nearer the cen¬ 
ter as shown at d, view (c), until the entire pattern is filled in. By work¬ 
ing in this way the crowfoot will work itself out in the center, as shown 
in (a), without any change in the way in which the stitch is taken. 

In working crowfeet, the stitches must be taken as close together 
as possible without overlapping, thus rendering a compact, even sur¬ 
face, and the length of 
the stitches must be 
increased very grad¬ 
ually, so that the out¬ 
line will be perfectly 
smooth. If the thick¬ 
ness of the material in 
which the crowfeet are to be worked will not admit of stitches 
being taken across the points in the manner directed, then, to keep 
a perfect pattern on both edges, two separate stitches must be 
made; that is, the needle must be inserted at one edge of the out¬ 
line, the thread pulled through to the wrong side, and the needle 
then brought out at the opposite side. 

49. As an aid to the beginner in making crowfeet, it may be 
well to outline the shape of the crowfoot in the triangle used as a guide 
in working. To do this, it will be necessary to use a cardboard pat¬ 
tern, which may be made as follows: Draw a triangle of the correct 
size on a piece of cardboard and locate a point at the center cf each 
of its equal sides, as in Fig. 14 (a). With these three points as a 
guide, outline the shape of the crowfoot, as shown by the dotted 
lines in ( b ). Then cut on these dotted lines to form the pattern, 
which is shown in (c). To use a pattern of this kind, place it in the 
triangle marked on the goods in which the crowfoot is to be worked, 
and then outline it with tailors* chalk. For the beginner, this 



(*) (c) 

Fig. 14 
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outline will be an excellent help in placing the stitches. However, 
after considerable experience has been had in making crowfeet no 
outline will be necessary. 



50. Making Arrowheads.—In Fig. 15 is shown how arrow¬ 
heads may be used as trimming on a slot seam or an inverted plait. 

Such figures are so worked as to retain the 
straight sides of a triangle and are gen¬ 
erally made smaller than crowfeet, being 
from \ to | in. long on a side. They are 
used more freely for garment decoration, 
too, because they are suitable for use in 
more places on tailored garments. Arrow¬ 
heads are made in much the same manner 
as crowfeet; in fact, the difterence lies in 
the stitch, as the marking of the triangular 
outline is the same, as is shown at b. 

In making an arrowhead reference should 
be made to Fig. 16, which shows clearly 
the position of the thread and just how the 
stitches cross one another to form the arrow 


. Fig. 15 Fig. 16 

points. To make the stitch, proceed as follows, having the arrow 
point of the triangle uppermost, as shown: Bring the needle up 
as at a, in as at b, out as at c, in as at d, out as at e, in as at /, 
out as at g, in as at h, and out as at i, continuing in and out in 
this manner until the triangular outline is filled in and the 
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arrowhead, when completed, appears as at a, Fig. 15. The necessity 
of a perfect outline will be fully realized by a close study of the 
finished arrowhead. 


KNOTS FOR FROGS AND OTHER FANCY TRIMMINGS 

51. To meet with Fashion’s requirements, it is often necessary 
to use frogs and similar devices as trimmings for garments. Such 
things can, of course, be purchased already made up, but usually 
they are expensive and it is not always possible to get such 
ornaments of a weight and color that will harmonize perfectly with 
the material of which a garment is made. The better plan is to make 
ornaments of this kind, for it will mean a great saving and make 
possible the matching of colors and fabrics. Such work is not dif¬ 
ficult; instead, it is often surprising how very attractive a piece of 
covered cord or braid can be made by simply twisting and arranging 
it carefully. It is the intention here to illustrate and explain the 
development of a few of the knots and trimmings used most in dress 
ornamentation, not only so that a knowledge may be had of how 
these particular ones may be made, but so that they may be used 
as a basis or form a suggestion for working out more elaborate ones 
or ornaments suitable for some particular purpose. 

52. Quality and Size of Braid or Cord. —In the making of 
cord and braid ornaments, the quality and size must receive proper 
consideration, as it is on them that successful results depend. If the 
cord is to be covered at home, the work should be done very care¬ 
fully, so that it will appear neat and the seam required in making the 
covering will be as inconspicuous as possible. If the braid or cord 
is purchased, it should be of as good a quality as the purse will per¬ 
mit, and of a color that is reasonably subdued, so that it will not 
appear to stand apart from the garment itself. The size of the cord 
or braid will depend on the garment itself and the material employed 
in its construction, heavy materials and loose-fitting garments 
permitting of the use of heavier cord or braid than light-weight 
fabrics and tight-fitting garments. 

53. Covering Cord for Frogs and Other Ornaments. —The 
way in which to cover cord that is to be used in making frogs and 
similar ornaments is illustrated in Fig. 17. The cord to be used for 
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such work may be of real soft cotton or wool, although the cotton 
is preferred. It should not be hard-twisted though, because such cord 
causes ridges that will show through the covering material. Such 
cord, in black and white, can be obtained in different sizes, from J to 
f in. in diameter. It comes in balls, although it may be purchased 
by the yard. The material to be used in covering should, as a rule, 
be soft and clingy, such as soft or light-weight velvet, and of the same 
color as the material of the garment or a harmonizing shade. 

54. To cover the cord, secure one end of it to the eye of a bodkin 
that is blunt at one end, as shown at a, Fig. 17. Then proceed to 
prepare the material to be used for the covering. This material 
must be cut on the true bias, so that it will turn easily in covering 


a 




Fig. 17 


the cord and not form little plaits in making the ornament. Deter¬ 
mine the width to which this material must be cut by placing it over 
the cord that is to be covered and pinning it so that it will fit close. 
Then cut it from § to 1 in. larger than the size called for by 
the measurement just made and, as mentioned, on the true bias. 
With the material cut, fold it through the center so that it is wrong 
side out and the edges are together and baste it in the manner shown 
at b, so that the slot formed will be just the right size to accommodate 
the cord. After basting it the entire length, stitch it with the sew¬ 
ing machine in a true, even line, as shown at c, and leave a good 
length of machine thread at the end. Then trim the edges of the 
covering along the seam thus made, as at d, leaving a space of about 
| in., so as to overcome fraying in covering the cord. With the cover¬ 
ing and the bodkin and cord thus prepared, insert the bodkin into 
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the end of the covering and sew the covering securely to the cord 
with a needle threaded with the ends left in 
stitching, as shown at e. Then proceed to slip 
the bodkin through the covering in the manner 
shown at /, being careful to do this work neatly. 

After the bodkin and cord are drawn through 
the entire length of covering, cut off the end of 
the cord secured to the bodkin, when the cord will be covered and 
ready for use. 



Fig. 18 



Fig. 19 


55. Chinese Knots.—In Fig. 18 is shown a knot, known as the 
Chinese knot, made of one cord. Such knots may be made of any 

number of cords from 
one to five, depending 
on the size of the cord 
and the purpose for 
which the ornament thus 
made is desired. They 
may be adjusted, also, 
so as to form a flat knot 
with either one or two 
projecting looped ends 
or a flat knot with sym¬ 
metrical loops that appear to be intertwined. In each of the finished 
Chinese knots here illustrated the ends of the cord used in making 
them are left free, so that a good idea of where these ends will come 
in tying may be formed. 

56. To make the Chinese knot 
shown in Fig. 18, proceed to form 
loops in the manner shown in 
Fig. 19. Form loop a\ by holding 
the cord of which the knot is to be 
formed in the left hand between the 
thumb and the fingers; then draw the 
cord around so as to form another 
loop a 2 , letting it cross loop a\ at b; 
and then bring it around and form 
still another loop a 3 . Next, bring 
the end of the cord held in the right hand under loop a\ at 
point c, over loop cht at point d } and again under loop ai at point e, as 



Fig. 20 
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indicated by the arrow. Then, as shown in Fig. 20, bring the cord 
around so as to form a fourth loop a 4 , bringing the end under 
loop a 2 at point b, over loop a 3 at point c, and 
again under loop a 2 at point d. If only one 
cord is to be used in making a knot of this 
kind, as in this case, pull both ends of the cord, 
when the knot after a little adjusting, will 
appear as in Fig. 18. Then trim off the pro¬ 
jecting ends and fasten them underneath with 
a needle and thread. 

57. In Fig. 21 is shown a Chinese knot 
of three cords with symmetrical loops that are 
intertwined. In making this style of knot, 
proceed as in making the knot just explained, but do not draw up 
the ends when loop a 4 , Fig. 20, is finished. Instead, continue to 
form and weave the loops in the same way until the three cords 
are looped and woven alongside of one another, as shown, taking care 
to place the cords even in form¬ 
ing each loop and to draw them 
under and to place them over the 
loops at the proper places, as 
directed in making the knot with 
only one cord. When the knot 
is tied, shape the loops well with 
the fingers, and then clip off the 
ends and fasten them so that the fastenings will not be visible. 

58. The style of Chinese knot shown in Fig. 22 has the loops at 
the sides pulled out in the form of circles. To form this knot, pro¬ 
ceed in the manner directed for tying the knot shown in Fig. 21, and 

when it is tied draw out the two loops, as 
shown at a and b, Fig. 22, so as to make 
the center part tight and permit the loops 
to be circular. In forming this style of 
Chinese knot, pains must be taken to 
have the cords drawn evenly and to set 
smoothly. Finish the knot by cutting off 
the ends and fastening them in place. 

59. Still another style of the Chinese knot is shown in Fig. 23. 
It is tied in precisely the same way as the one described in Art. 56, 
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but instead of using one cord, two cords are used at the same time. 
In this knot, only one loop, as a, is pulled away to form a circle. 
The ends b and c of this knot are, of course, 
cut off and fastened under as in finishing the 
other Chinese knots mentioned. Knots that 
are to show more than two cords side by side 
are made, preferably, in the manner directed 
for the knots shown in Figs. 21 and 22, but two 
cords may be used to make striking effects in 
much quicker time than is required to weave 
knots that have three or more cords. 

60. Lover’s Knot.—In Fig. 24 is shown 
a knot commonly referred to by the name 
lover's knot . It consists of a series of inter¬ 
twining loops and can be tied with ease. A 
double cord is generally used in tying this 
kind of knot, although if a smaller ornament is desired a single 
cord may be used and, likewise, if a larger knot is wanted three 
or more cords may be employed. However, to handle more than 
two cords in tying this kind of knot is generally difficult. 

61. The first step in tying the lover's knot is shown in Fig. 25. 
With a double cord that is about 14 in. long, form a loop, as at a, 


Pig. 25 Pig. 20 

fastening the cords together where they meet with a pin, as shown, 
or with stitches, and allowing the free ends to hang down until the 
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knot is to be finished. Then, with a double cord about 20 in. long, 
form a loop, as at 6, bringing it over and tinder the cords used to 

form loop a in the manner shown. Next, 
bring the upper ends of loop b under in 
the manner shown at a, Fig. 26, and over, 
as at by remove the pin, and draw up 
both ends so as to form the knot shown 
at c. With this knot tied, tie another in 
the manner shown in Fig. 27; that is, 
form two loops by bringing the free 
ends a over the free ends that hang down, 
and the other free ends b over the ends a 
and under the ends that hang down, and 
then make the second knot by drawing 
these ends a and b together. Then tie a 
Fig 27 third knot in the same manner as the first. 

When the three knots are tied over the 
free ends of the loop, they will appear as at a, Fig. 28. Next, form a 
loop out of the free ends of the cords used in tying the three knots and 
fasten it under the knots, as at 6; also, form a loop out of the other 
free ends and fasten it under the knots, as at a, Fig. 29. There now 
remains to be disposed of the two free ends of the first loop made. 
Tie a knot in one of these, as at fc, and fasten the ends under the 
other knots, as at c. Then tie a similar knot, but in the opposite 





Fig. 29 


direction, in the other free ends and fasten it under, as at a, Fig. 30, 
which illustration shows the lover’s knot complete, except for the 
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loop that hangs down at the bottom. To form this loop, use an 
extra piece of the double cord, fastening the ends under the small 
knots formed out of the free ends of the 14-in. 
piece, as indicated at a and b in the completed 
lover’s knot, Fig. 24. 

62. Tassels. —Garments very often call 
for the use of tassels, and as ornaments for 
hats they are very convenient and attractive. 

Tassels may be made large or small, to suit 
the purpose for which they are to be used, and 
for their construction may be employed wool, 
silk, or mercerized yam or thread, silk being 
held in greatest favor. The color of the tas¬ 
sel likewise depends on its purpose. It may 
be of a color that harmonizes or contrasts with the material of the 
garment on which it is to be used, and very often the color may 
be such as to harmonize with the other trimmings employed. 
The method of making tassels, however, is the same, no matter what 
the size may be. 



63. In Fig. 31 is shown a tassel and the manner in which it is 
made. To make a tassel like that shown in view (a), first wrap the 
thread or yam to be used around a cardboard gauge in the manner 
shown in view ( b ), leaving one end project from 4 to 6 in., as at a, 
to be used in finishing the upper part of the tassel, and tying the 



Fig. 31 


thread at the top with the other end, as at b, to hold the loops together 
after they are slipped off the cardboard. This cardboard gauge 
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should be double and of a size that will give the desired length of 
threads for the tassel; also, its upper corners should be cut off as 
shown, so that they will not interfere with the wrapping of the thread 
and will permit the loops of thread to be removed easily. The number 
of times to wrap the thread will depend on the number of threads 
that are wanted in the tassel. After the thread is wrapped and 
secured as just explained, draw the knot b, view (b), down to the point 
where the tassel is to be wound, letting the free end hang down to 
form part of the tassel threads. Then thread an embroidery needle 
with the thread end a, remove all the wrapped thread from the 
cardboard gauge and, holding it together at the center, wind the 
thread that is in the needle around the bunch of thread several times, 
as at a, view (c). After the thread is wound around the thread 
loops, insert the needle as at b and bring it out as at c, taking it 
through the thread so as to hold it in place. Then bring it around 
as in view (d), to form a loop a, inserting the needle on the side 
opposite Cy view (c). With this done, put the needle in the loop and 
draw this thread up so that it will hold the threads close together, 
as at a, view (a). With the upper part thus wrapped and fastened, 
slip the scissors inside the looped threads and clip the lower end of the 
tassel straight across, so that all the threads will be uniform in length. 
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VALUE OF CAREFUL TAILORING 

1. It has often been said that the skilled dressmaker or tailor 
derives greater pleasure from creating a dress or a suit than the owner 
could possibly derive from wearing it. And this is largely true. 
One can see the satisfaction of skilled interest in the way the fabrics 
are handled, almost caressed, throughout all the sewing construction 
and pressing. “The capacity for infinite pains” surely applies 
to the sewing folk who delight in the art. 

2. The truly successful tailor, that is, one who turns out smart, 
becoming costumes, puts art in the clothes he creates. He knows 
well that beauty of line is more important than ornament; that 
good fabric, if rightly handled, does not need decoration to make it 
beautiful. However, he knows how to apply decoration to make 
garments elegant. 

Beauty of line, although primarily dependent on the design 
selected for the garment, must be supported by careful handling of 
the fabric. And careful handling of the fabric should begin with 
the sponging and shrinking of the material so as to keep it perfectly 
smooth and straight, for the straightness of the cloth makes for 
comfort as well as smartness in the finished garment. 

3. To use good tools, especially shears, to keep a machine 
properly oiled, free from dust, and with an elastic stitch, to cultivate 
an even tread and guide the material gently under the presser foot 
to insure straight, even stitching, to have plenty of working space 
so that the garment need not be cramped in the making—all 
these are important in the construction of tailored costumes. But 
it is pressing and basting that require the most emphasis, for regard¬ 
less of the care taken in the cutting and fitting of a tailored garment 
the result is bound to appear amateurish unless each stage of the 
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work is carefully basted and pressed. As a beginner in tailoring, 
you will, therefore, do well to keep this thought in mind and consider 
all the time you spend in carrying out these seemingly simple details 
decidedly worth while. 

More skill, or constructive experience, than that of the average 
dressmaker is required for successful tailoring. But even though 
tailoring does require a higher grade of workmanship, the work is 
really simple and fascinating when taken step by step in logical 
order. 


4. Before you attempt to do a great deal of work in tailoring, 
become as familiar as possible with the various kinds of woolen 
materials and make sure that any material you use has been 
thoroughly sponged. Also, give attention to suitable equipment 
for tailoring, so that you will not be handicapped in working. 
For making simple, tailored garments, equipment that includes a 
well-padded ironing board, a sleeve board, a press cloth of heavy, 
unbleached muslin from which all the sizing has been removed, a 
sponging, or small vegetable, brush which may be used for dampen¬ 
ing the press cloth, and a heavy or medium heavy iron will be 
found sufficient. 

With the material and equipment given proper consideration, 
follow carefully the instructions in regard to pressing woolens and 
making seams and plackets, applying as much of this instruction 
as possible in your practical work. The beauty and smartness of 
a carefully tailored costume combined with the justified satisfac¬ 
tion of successful workmanship will more than compensate for 
your efforts. _ 


PRESSING WOOLEN GARMENTS 

5. A knowledge of how materials should be pressed is very 
important to the person who sews, for, if the work is done right, 
pressing should always precede and follow every step in the con¬ 
struction of all tailored garments, and especially woolen ones. 
Pressing not only improves the fit of the finished garment, but adds 
a subtle neatness to the finish which only well-tailored garments can 
evidence. Experience has proved that if particular pains are taken 
with the pressing of seams, plackets, and other details during the 
making of a garment, very little pressing will be required when it is 
completed. 
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In pressing woolen materials, use an iron that is hot, but not 
sufficiently hot to scorch. Bear in mind, too, that wool scorches 
much more readily than cotton, and, although the press cloth 
comes between the material and the iron, use every precaution when 
hard pressing must be done, as in the making of tailored garments, 
for the heat from the iron soon penetrates the muslin press cloth 
and scorches the material. 

6. To press a woolen garment, first lay it out smooth on the 
ironing board, generally with the right side uppermost except for 
the pressing of seams and other details in the process of construction. 
If the material has a nap that is pressed flat, brush it straight with 
a whisk broom; then place the press cloth over the portion that is 
to be pressed and beat down any extra-heavy seam or thickness 
with the back of a long-handled tailor's brush or clothes brush. 
Next, dip the sponging brush in water, shake it to remove some 
of the water, and then pass it gently over the press cloth, taking 
care to distribute the moisture evenly. i 

With the press cloth thus dampened, proceed with the pressing, 
manipulating the heavy iron, previously mentioned, with the 
right hand and smoothing the press cloth with the left. Keep 
the iron moving continually with a slightly rotary motion, 
and lift it, rather than push or drag it, from one part of the 
material to the next, so as to prevent an “ironed" appearance and 
to minimize the danger of wrinkles creeping in and of pulling the 
material or garment out of shape. Lift the press cloth with the 
left hand occasionally to make sure that the material is lying 
perfectly smooth and that no wrinkles have been formed anywhere, 
for, as is well known, wrinkles that are steamed and pressed can be 
removed only with great difficulty. 

Another point worth remembering is that, whenever a new place 
is to be sponged or pressed, the iron should always be placed on 
the stand, so that both hands may be used to adjust the material 
and the press cloth properly. 

If the material is of a kind that takes on shine readily, throw the 
press cloth back, brush the material quickly, and return the press 
cloth in position, continuing in this way as long as it steams freely 
and finishing the pressing as just described. 

7. When the fabric is of a very soft nature, use only as much 
moisture as is absolutely necessary to give a flat, well-pressed 
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appearance, and do not bear very much weight on the iron in press¬ 
ing. If the material has a prominent nap, or pile surface, avoid 
pressing altogether, steaming open the seams in the manner 
explained later in the instruction concerning the making of tailored 
seams and removing any wrinkles that may form in the material 
in practically this -same manner. 

8. Removing Shine. —Sometimes, in the construction of 
woolen garments, certain parts, especially seams and overlapping 
edges, become shiny, or glossy, if too much pressure is exerted on 
the iron or if the press cloth does not have sufficient moisture. To 
remove the shine, first place over it a press cloth that is slightly 
damper than one needed for ordinary pressing. Then hold a hot 
iron very close to the press cloth, but not on it, keeping the iron in 
one position for several seconds, or until the steam has had an 
opportunity to penetrate the fabric. Then lift the press cloth and 
brush the fabric so as to send the steam even deeper into it and to 
roughen its surface a trifle in order to make the shine appear less 
prominent. 

Repeat this process until every trace of the shine is removed. 
Then, dry the steamed material thoroughly, holding the iron close 
enough to the press cloth so that the fabric will appear as though 
pressing had been carefully done, although the iron is not pressed 
to it for an instant. 


TAILORED SEAMS 


PRECAUTIONS IN MAKING TAILORED SEAMS 

9. Tailored seams, many kinds of which are used in tailored 
costumes, require generous seam allowance and careful basting, 
stitching, and pressing. Their development is not difficult, 
however, and if you take the time to carry out each detail, as 
suggested, you will undoubtedly obtain very gratifying results. 

10. Seam Allowance. —In making allowance for tailored 
seams, be guided by the kind of material you are using. Fabrics 
that fray or ravel easily require a wider seam allowance than 
materials of firmer weave. Also, mark the seam lines with extreme 
accuracy, using tracing, chalk, or basting-stitches, according to 
the kind of marking best suited to the texture of the material. 
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11. Mark-Stitching. —Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
on the value of mark-stitching along the seam lines that are indi¬ 
cated by the tracing, chalk marks, or basting applied with the 
pattern in position on the material, as this stitching will mark both 
sides of the garment exactly alike and show accurate positions for 
pockets or trimming features that are to be the same on both sides 
of the garment. 

The method of making mark-stitches is shown in Fig. 1. After 
taking two short stitches with double thread, skip 5 to f inch and 
take two more short stitches, leaving a loop on the surface between 
each two groups of stitches, as shown at a. After basting the entire 



Fig. 1 


length of the seam in this way, draw the two thicknesses of material 
apart and cut the threads between them, as at b and c. Then short 
threads will be left in each piece to mark the pattern line accurately 
and the two pieces will be marked exactly alike. 

It may seem to some persons that mark-stitching takes too much 
time; but it is the only way in which to make sure of a clean, exact 
line for basting or stitching in woolen materials, and the personal 
satisfaction derived in putting a garment together that has been 
carefully mark-stitched more than repays for the time consumed. 

12. Basting.—Before basting the seams, to prevent stretch¬ 
ing one edge and thus making it longer than the other, pin the 
edges together at frequent intervals, inserting the pins perpen¬ 
dicularly to the seam line so that they will not cause annoyance 
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while the basting is being done. Then baste with short stitches, 
being careful not to stretch the seam. 

13. Stitching. —For stitching woolen materials, procure, if 
possible, silk thread that is just a tone darker than the fabric. 
Very dark and medium blues, as well as very dark reds and browns, 
come in so many different hues that it is frequently necessary to 
use black for stitching. In any event, in selecting thread, con¬ 
sider the fact that it will work up a little lighter than it appears 
on the spool. The proper way in which to secure a perfect match 
is to lay a single thread across the material in good daylight; 
artificial light can seldom be depended on in matching colors. 

Another good point to remember in connection with thread used 
for tailored seams is that the manufacturer numbers the colors 
on the spools; therefore, it is well at times to keep the spools as 
they become empty, so that you may procure more thread of 
exactly the same color if it is needed. 

14. Before starting to stitch, test the machine-stitching on a 
scrap of material like that used for the garment in order to make 
sure that the tension, the length of the stitch, and the size of the 
needle are correct. Very fine stitching is not suitable for tailored 
garments, as it draws the material down and mars the smooth 
surface. Very long stitches, too, should be avoided, but they are 
permissible when the stitching is intended for decorative purposes, 
this, as a rule, requiring heavier silk than would otherwise be used. 

In stitching, strive always for extreme accuracy. The marked 
seam line will serve as a guide when you are applying the first 
stitching on the wrong side, this stitching being required for most 
seams; but when stitching on the right side, use a sewing-machine 
gauge or quilter or mark the line you wish to follow unless your 
eye is sufficiently well-trained to gauge spaces properly. 

Attention must be given to the adjustment of the gauge or 
quilter. Be guided by your sewing-machine instruction book when 
placing either attachment in position, being careful to adjust the 
quilter just high enough to permit the material to pass freely 
under it. On some sewing machines, you will find it impossible 
to adjust the gauge or the quilter on the left-hand side of the presser 
foot, and, in some cases, if you use the quilter as a gauge, you will 
have to turn it backwards. In such instances, extreme care must 
be taken to follow exactly along the edge that is to be stitched. 
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15. Pressing.—Pressing, too, is of decided importance. In 
making tailored seams, press each stage of the work as you advance, 
always pressing lengthwise of the seam and making it as flat as 
possible. Also, press the finished seam. As a general rule, the 
pressing may be done entirely on the wrong side of the material. 


KINDS OF SEAMS 

16. Plain Seam. —The plain seam is used even more exten¬ 
sively in woolen materials than it is in wash fabrics. Many dis¬ 
tinctive dresses are assembled by means of plain seams, not a stitch 
showing anywhere on the outside of the garment. When such is the 



cose, the responsibility of the seams is very great, for it is through 
their perfection that they take their place inconspicuously in a 
garment. 

To make a plain seam, place the right sides of the material 
together so that one mark-stitched seam line is directly over the 
other; then baste along the mark-stitched line and, after the fitting 
of the garment, stitch on the basted line. 

In order to finish such a seam in woolen material, open it out, 
as shown in Fig. 2, and then press well on the wrong side with a 
moderately hot iron, or, if the material is not heavy, you may 
turn the seam edges together to one side if you wish. In some 
cases, it is not necessary to use any moisture in order to press the 
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seam open satisfactorily, but if you find it difficult to make the 
seam edges lie flat without first dampening them, run a slightly 

moistened sponge or 
sponge cloth along the 
opened seam and then 
press it. The use of con¬ 
siderable moisture in the 
pressing of seams takes 
from the softness of 
finish that is generally 
desirable in women’s gar¬ 
ments. 

17. Instead of press¬ 
ing seams in velvet or 
in woolen fabrics having 
a nap that is not pressed 
fiat, steam them open by 
running them over the 
edge of an inverted hot 
iron that has been covered with a damp cloth, as shown in Fig. 3. 
A board especially constructed for the pressing of napped materials 
with a fine, brush-like, wire surface on a pliable foundation may be 
procured. In using such a board, lay the fabric with its nap facing 
the board and press directly on the back of the material. 



Fig. 4 

18. Finish the edges of a plain seam by notching-, pinking, 
overcasting, or binding them, according to the nature of the fabric. 
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19. Single-Stitch. Seam. —The single-stitch seam, illustrated 
in Fig. 4, makes an attractive finish for a plain seam. To make this 



Fig. 5 


seam, first carefully press and baste both edges back from the stitched 
line of the plain seam; then stitch accurately on both sides the dis¬ 
tance from the seam line you desire. The presser foot of the sewing 
machine serves as a good guide in doing such work. It is well first 
to stitch along the right side of the seam, keeping the edge of the 
presser foot in line with the plain seam, and then, when this side is 
stitched, to repeat the operation on the other side of the seam line. 

20. Double-Stitch Seam. —To make the double-stitch seam, 
which is illustrated in Fig. 5, baste as for a single-stitch seam; then 


If 

1 

\ 



Fig. 6 

baste back f inch or more on each side of the first basting. Add 
stitching on both sides of the plain seam, as just explained, making 
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a single-stitch seam; and then stitch back f inch or more on each 
side of the first stitching, as is clearly shown in the illustration. 



Fig. 7 


21. Cord Seam. —Make the cord seam, Fig. 6, as follows: 
Baste a plain seam, but do not stitch it, as the outside stitching is 
all that is necessary; then, instead of pressing the seam open, turn 
both seam edges to one side and baste them. Next, with the 
presser foot of the machine as a guide, stitch J to 
inch from the seam edge through the three 
thicknesses. When the basting is removed, the 
effect is similar to a 
corded seam. 

Instead of giving the 
cord seam a final pressing 
as suggested for tailored 
seams in general, press 
merely along the row of 
stitching, taking care not 
to let the iron extend 
over the outer edge, or 
corded effect, for a flat 
pressing would make the 
seam appear as a tuck 
Fig - 8 rather than a cord. 



22. Welt Seam. —The welt seam, which is shown in Fig. 7, 
should be made as follows: First, baste and stitch as in making a 
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plain seam; then cut away one seam edge to within \ inch of the 
stitching, as shown at a, Fig. 8. Next, bind, notch, or overcast 
the wide seam allowance, and turn it back over the one that has 



Fig. 9 


been partly cut away. With the right side of the material up, as 
in Fig. 7, press the material away carefully from the seam with the 
fingers so that it will not overlap in any place. Next, baste along 
the seam edge and then back \ inch, or almost the width of the 
stitching desired. Finally, stitch the desired width, usually § or 



Fig. 10 


| inch from the seam, using a sewing-machine gauge or quilter for 
this purpose, if you wish a guide to insure even spacing. 

23. Double-Stitched Welt. —To make the double-stitched 
welt, an example of which is shown in Fig. 9, follow all the instruc- 
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tions for making a welt seam, and in addition apply a second row 
of stitching on the seam turn, as is clearly shown at a. 

24. Tuck Seam. —The tuck seam, or open welt, as shown in 
Fig. 10, is made as follows: First baste as a plain seam, but do not 


stitch. Then turn both seam edges to one side and baste them as 
in making the cord seam. Then, from the right side, add another 
row of basting the desired tuck width from the seam edge, as 
shown in Fig. 11. Place a row of stitching the desired distance, 


usually j to 1 inch from the seam edge; then remove the basting 
and mark-stitches, and the seam will appear as a tuck, as in Fig. 10. 

25. Slot Seam. —The slot seam, which is illustrated in Fig. 12, 
requires an allowance of f to 1 inch for each seam edge. Make the 


Fig. 11 


Fig. 12 
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seam as follows: Baste as for a plain seam with short, even 
basting-stitches and press the seam open. Then cut a strip length¬ 
wise of the material, making it a little longer than the seam and 
2 inch wider than the pressed-open seam measures from one edge to 


Fig. 13 


the other, as shown in Fig. 13. Place the right side of the strip to 
the wrong side of the garment, pin the center of the strip directly 
under the seam, as at a. Take care that the strip is eased a trifle, 
as it should not be stretched in the least. Baste from the right 
side, with diagonal basting, as shown at b, holding the seam firmly 


with the left hand and thus avoiding any possibility of stretching 
the strip or seam. Next, baste and stitch f to f inch from the seam 
on each side. When the bastings are removed, the seam will have 
the appearance of two tuck seams meeting. 

DAS Vol. 5-5 


Fig. 14 
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If you wish to make the slot seam with inside stitching , as shown 
in Fig. 12, lift the inside edges of the slot seam, or tucks, and 
stitch directly on the edge of each, but do not stitch through the 
underneath strip. 

26. Tailored Fell. —The tailored fell, or imitation strap, as it 
is sometimes called, is shown in Fig. 14. To make the tailored 
fell, proceed as follows: Lap one piece over the other so that the 
mark-stitching lines meet exactly. Baste along the line of mark- 
stitching, or the seam line; turn under the edges so that they 
meet at the center, as at a, and baste the outer edges and stitch. 

This seam, which is very similar to a machine fell, is extensively 
used in unlined coats and skirts, especially tailored wash skirts. 



Fig. 15 


27. Lap Seam. —The lap seam, illustrated in Fig. 15, is used 
only on heavy, firmly woven materials that do not fray. An allow¬ 
ance of I to | inch is necessary for this seam. To make the seam, 
lap the edges as in the tailored fell, but do not turn the outside 
edges under; baste and stitch the outside edges, making the rows 
of stitching absolutely parallel; then trim the material off close 
to the stitching, as shown at a and b. Do not use selvage edges. 

A 

28. Strap Seam. —The strap seam, an example of which is 
shown in Fig. 16, is simply a plain seam with a good seam allowance, 
over which, after the seam has been pressed open, is placed a 
bias strap of the same or some contrasting material. The procedure 
in making this seam is as follows: For the strap, cut a bias piece of 
the material twice the width that the finished strap is to be; catch 
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the edges together with a diagonal basting-stitch, as in Fig. 17, 
taking care that the basting does not show on the right side and 
that the edges do not overlap and cause a ridge after the seam is 


Fig. 17 

Sometimes, on garments where machine-stitching is not desirable, 
the edges of the strap are slip-stitched down or secured with a 
decorative stitch. 


pressed; and then press the strap, being very careful not to twist 
it in the least. Next, place the strap directly over the seam on 
the right side, and baste it in position with diagonal basting, as 
shown. Finally, baste the outside edges down and stitch on each 
edge of the strap, so that it will appear, when finished, as in Fig. 16. 
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29. Variation of Stitching on Tailored Seams. —A seam 
may be made to take on an entirely different appearance by the way 
in which it is stitched. Each season brings out a new mode of stitch¬ 
ing that, when followed out in accurate detail, adds a great deal to 
the appearance of a garment and distinguishes it from models of 
a past season. 

Very heavy materials require a seam broad and substantial in 
appearance, and the outside stitching is almost invariably applied 
in such a way that it will give this effect. Light-weight materials 
do not require outside or decorative stitching, but if such stitching 
is used, it should not be placed too far from the seam itself, because 
the material does not have sufficient body to hold itself firmly 
between the original seam and the outside stitching. 

Some plain seams in firm materials, such as broadcloth, have a 
wide seam allowance, the seam being pressed open and three or four 
rows of stitching added on each side of the seam from ^ to J inch 
apart. Seams are also quilted with small circles, diamonds, and 
squares when Fashion favors this form of decoration. 


TAILORED PLACKETS 


REQUIREMENTS OF TAILORED PLACKETS 

30. Tailored plackets, or openings in skirts that permit them 
to be slipped over the head with ease, are not unlike wash plackets, 
yet because of the materials used in the construction of tailored 
skirts, the methods of making them differ and they demand greater 
care. Tailored plackets require more basting and pressing than 
do wash plackets; in fact, extreme care must be taken with any 
tailored placket so as not to stretch either of its sides, for the woolen 
materials used in tailored skirts are almost ungovernable when they 
are once stretched. Also, as the facing silk often used in the con¬ 
struction of tailored plackets differs in weight and texture from the 
skirt material, it, too, must be carefully handled, so that it will not 
appear drawn or too full in any place. However, to make a placket 
that fastens up so perfectly that the skirt opening does not attract 
undue attention doubly repays any one for the time and effort 
that must be expended in its construction. 
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31. Essentials of Placket Making. —To be able to make 
strictly tailored skirts successfully, it is imperative that these 
tailored plackets be thoroughly understood and mastered. A good 
plan, therefore, is to procure pieces of woolen material of suitable 
size and to make the plackets in the order in which they are 
described; then, when it is desired to make a tailored skirt, the 
finishing of the placket will not seem difficult. 

As in the making of tailored seams, the importance of accurately 
mark-stitched seam lines, careful basting, and frequent pressing in 
the development of tailored plackets cannot be overestimated. 

Each seam and each edge of any tailored placket should be 
carefully basted and pressed before any stitching is done, because 
woolen materials will slip and stretch under the presser foot of the 
sewing machine unless they are carefully held in place with basting. 
Especially is basting necessary in the application of the facing 
pieces. 

32. Facing of Plackets. —To finish most tailored plackets 
properly, lengthwise facing strips of soft taffeta, satin, percaline, or 
sateen are needed, and, no matter which material is used, it is 
generally referred to as facing silk. If the skirt is to be a very fine 
one, a soft excellent quality of taffeta or a firmly woven satin may be 
used as a finish. For the majority of woolen skirts, percaline of the 
best quality is used, and for very heavy skirts sateen of close, fine 
weave is desirable. In the selection of a facing, however, it is 
of the utmost importance to choose material that is in keeping 
with the material and the style of the skirt and that will wear 
equally as well as the skirt material. It is very unsatisfactory to 
use a facing material that does not correspond with the skirt material 
or that will wear out before the garment does. Also, as the 
facing of the placket must, in many instances, turn back over the 
rings of the hooks and come well up under the prongs, the facing 
material must of necessity be thin enough not to interfere in the 
hooking of the skirt. 
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KINDS OF PLACKETS 


PLAIN-SEAM PLACKET 

33. Nature of Placket. —A skirt having waist-line fulness 
does not require especial strength at the placket opening because 
there is very little strain on the opening. In such a skirt, the 
plain-seam placket, which is made very simply, as shown in 
Fig. 18, may be used. In a placket of this kind, there should be 

no suggestion of its finish on the 
right side. The usual position 
of such a placket is at the cen¬ 
ter side above a plain seam. 

In a skirt having fulness at 
the waist line, the placket open¬ 
ing need not be so long as in a 
plain, fitted skirt and, for this 
reason, the plain-seam placket 
is generally made not more than 
8 inches long, this length per¬ 
mitting the skirt to be slipped 
off easily. 

34. Applying Placket 
Stay Tapes. —The seam lines 
that were mark-stitched in the 
cutting of the skirt are essential 
in the making of the placket 
for they serve as a guide for 
the placing of the tapes which 
are used as a stay for the placket 
edges and as a foundation for 
the fasteners. After stitching 
the side seam of the skirt, baste 
a piece of tape § inch or so 
longer than the opening left for the placket, on the wrong side of 
the skirt, as at a, Fig. 19, so that one edge of the tape is in line 
with the mark-stitching that indicates the seam line on one side of 
the placket. Then stitch the tape through the center, thus making 



Fig. 18 
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a row of stitching show on the opposite side of the seam allowance 
made in the material, as at b. 

Baste and stitch a similar strip along the other side of the placket, 
also, as at c, making sure that the edge of the tape is exactly along 
the mark-stitched seam line. 

Then turn under the front, or 
upper, portion of the placket 
along the mark-stitched line and 
baste and press it flat. 

35. Finishing the Seam 
Edges. —In most cases, the 
seam edges below the placket 
may be turned and pressed to¬ 
gether over the front skirt por¬ 
tion, but if a pressed-open seam 
is essential, clip the seam allow¬ 
ance on the back, or under, 
placket edge straight across at 
the lower end of the placket, in 
order to permit this seam edge 
to lie perfectly flat. 

To finish the raw seam edges, 
overcast them or, if the material 
is of a kind that frays readily, 
bind the edges with a light¬ 
weight silk binding, extending 
the overcasting or binding along 
the full length of the seam in¬ 
cluding the placket edges and 
across the slash in the seam edge if one was made at the lower end 
of the placket. 

36. Applying the Snap Fasteners.—Three or four snap 
fasteners are sufficient for a placket of this kind. In applying them, 
sew them directly over the lines of stitching that hold the tapes in 
position, as shown in Fig. 18, and take the stitches through the tape 
as well as the material, so as to make them very secure. When 
sewing the snaps along the upper placket edge, however, be very 
careful not to catch the stitches through to the right side; take them 
through merely the turned-under placket edge and the tape, so 
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that there may not be even a suggestion of the stitches on the out¬ 
side of the skirt. 

In sewing snap fasteners on a placket, always remember to 
begin at the bottom of the placket, for then if any slight fulness 
should by any chance work up on either side of the placket it 
can come out at the waist line rather than at the bottom of the 
placket. 

37. Securing the Turned-Under Portion. —In order to 
hold the turned-under upper portion of the placket in position when 

the skirt is being 
worn, this should be 
secured with slip- 
stitching. In doing 
the slip-stitching, fold 
back about ? inch of 
the turned-under por¬ 
tion, as shown in Fig. 
18, and take the 
stitches, as at a, very 
close together, catch¬ 
ing only a thread or 
two of the material 
in the turned edge as 
well as in the material 
underneath so as to 
avoid having these 
stitches show on the 
right side of the skirt. 
Also, do not draw 
the stitches up tight; 
rather, permit sufficient ease in them so that the edge that was 
folded back to facilitate the slip-stitching will fall back over these 
stitches and lie perfectly flat. 



WELT-SEAM PLACKET 

38. The welt-seam placket is shown in Fig. 20. This style 
of placket is used in fitted, gored skirts, usually at the left center- 
side seam, or at the left side of a front or back panel. Also, it 
may be employed on a skirt finished with plain pressed-open 
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seams as well as on one having seam edges turned to one side and 
finished with outside stitching. The placket here illustrated 
is at the left side of a two-piece skirt that has a raised waist line 
supported by an inside belt. 

39. Applying the Facings. —For the welt-seam placket, 
cut two strips of facing silk, making each about If inches wide and 
a trifle longer than the placket opening. After finishing the skirt 
seam, clip across the under¬ 
neath seam edge at the lower 
end of the placket, as shown 
at a, Fig. 21. This clipping 
must be done on the one 
seam edge to permit it 
to extend under the other 
and to make the seam lie 
perfectly flat when the 
placket is lapped into posi¬ 
tion. If a welt seam is used 
for the skirt, then it will not. 
be necessary to clip the seam 
at the bottom of the placket., 
because the edges of the 
seam will then come over 
each other in the forming of 
the welt and will not have 
to be pressed open. 

Next, baste one of the 
strips of facing silk to the 
material, placing its right 
side to the right side of the 
gore that is to form the under¬ 
neath part of the placket. 

Then turn it to the wrong side, fold the raw edge of the strip 
over to meet the raw seam edge of the placket, as shown, and 
crease and baste the turned edge, as at b. When this turned edge 
is folded back in position, it will be close to the mark-stitched 
line at c. 

When this strip is basted in position, proceed with the other 
facing strip. Lay it so that its right side is to the wrong side of 
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the skirt portion, as at d, and the edge of the facing is even with 
the mark-stitched seam line. Then baste this facing strip in 
position, as at e, and baste again, as at /, so as to hold the facing 
silk well in position. 

40. Stitching the Placket. —With the basting done, proceed 
with the stitching. Stitch the underneath edge of the placket 
portion where it was turned over, as at a, Fig. 22, so that the edge 
will be held securely in place. Then stitch the upper placket 



Fig. 22 


edge, stitching from the right side \ to \ inch from the edge, as at 
a, Fig. 20, and continuing the line of stitching to the bottom of the 
placket. In stitching, hold the underneath portion of the placket 
away so that it will not be caught in with the stitching; also, be 
sure to use a gauge or to mark with basting threads the line on 
which to stitch so that there will be no danger that the stitching 
will appear crooked, for in a very plain placket of this kind the 
workmanship must be as nearly perfect as possible. 

When you reach a point about \ inch from the bottom of the 
placket, lift the needle and the presser foot and draw the material 
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out just a trifle in order to leave a thread length of about J inch 
between the end of the stitching and the needle. Then, with the 
placket still under the presser foot, turn the under placket edge, 
or seam allowance, back underneath the upper portion and adjust 
the material under the presser foot in order to continue stitching 
diagonally to the seam line, as shown in Fig. 20, without causing a 
break or unevenness in the line of stitching. Before continuing the 
stitching, however, turn the spool of thread on the machine so as 
to wind up the extra thread length that was drawn out. Then, 
when the stitching is continued, no loop of thread will show on 
the right side, but the extra bobbin thread length will remain and 
loop over the under-seam edge without puckering it as would be 
the case if the extra thread length had not been provided. 

After completing the stitching, pull the threads through and 
fasten them. This diagonal row of stitching makes the bottom of 
the placket secure and holds the upper and underneath portions 
together. 

If you prefer, you may omit the outside machine-stitching 
entirely and secure the turned edge by catch-stitching it through 
the facing silk to the right side of the skirt, making the stitches as 
tiny as possible so that they will be practically invisible on the 
right side. 

41. Finishing the Placket. —Before putting on either hooks 
and eyes or snap fasteners, press the placket thoroughly so that it 
will lie perfectly smooth and not appear stretched or puckered in 
any place. If you use snap fasteners for fastening the placket, as 
in this case, fold the free edge of the facing silk on the upper edge 
of the placket back over the raw edge of the skirt seam, and whip 
it down directly over the stitching that is put in from the right side. 
If you use hooks and eyes, sew the hooks on first and then bring 
the strip over and hem it down underneath the prongs of the hooks 
themselves. In a placket of this kind, always take care to overcast 
the lower edges so that the placket will appear neatly finished. 
When the placket is stitched and pressed, proceed to put on the 
fasteners, remembering always to begin at the bottom of the 
placket opening to mark their positions and to sew them on in the 
same order so as to have any fulness come out at the waist line. 

42. Applying the Belting. —When the fasteners are in 
position, the inside belt should receive attention. As you will 
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observe, on referring to Fig. 22, no stitching appears on the right 
side of the skirt at the waist line. 

In order to make provision for this finish, the upper edge of the 
skirt should be turned over the belting when the skirt is being 
fitted. After the fitting is done, turn the belting back so that the 
upper portion of the skirt may be laid out flat, removing one pin at 
a time as you turn the belting back and reinserting it with care 
in order to maintain the correct line at the upper edge of the skirt. 
Then secure the skirt to the belting by taking small basting-stitches 
f inch below the upper edge of the belting and through the edge of 

the skirt that extends over the 
belting. 

After basting, trim the seam 
edge of the skirt quite close to 
the row of basting; then baste 
over the seam edge a narrow 
strip of bias silk that has its 
edges turned and secure this on 
both sides with stitching, as is 
clearly illustrated in Fig. 22. 
The belting may then be turned 
back against the skirt and, as 
the illustration indicates, no 
stitching will show on the right 
side of the skirt. 

Finish the ends of the belt¬ 
ing with two or three hooks 
and eyes, according to its width; 
applying the hooks so that the 
ends of the prongs are just 
inside of the end of the belting and the eyes so that the loops 
extend about f inch beyond the end of the belting, as shown. 

43. Welt-Seam Placket In Tailored Wash Skirt. —The 
way in which to make a welt-seam placket for a tailored wash 
skirt is shown in Fig. 23. Apply the under facing for this placket 
in much the same manner as for a similar placket in woolen 
material, but, instead of folding the facing under and leaving it 
loose, stitch it flat, as at a, 5 to \ inch in from the edge of the 
seam line of the skirt, so that it will not be seen when the placket is 
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hooked up. Such stitching holds the facing more securely and 
prevents it from pulling out in the laundering. Apply the facing 
to the upper edge by first stitching it over the right side along the 
edge, then turning it to the wrong side and stitching it flat, as 
shown. 

To secure the skirt to the belting, turn under the upper edge and 
whip this turned edge to the extreme upper edge of the belting, or 
stitch the turned-under edge to the belting, first turning the skirt 
portion back in order not to make the stitching evident on the 
right side. 

If you wish outside stitching at the top of the skirt, as at 6, you 
may apply this a distance below the upper edge that is the same as 
the width of the stitching on the welt seam, as at c y or somewhat 
narrower than this. You may take this stitching merely through 
the turned-back portion at the upper edge of the skirt, as shown, or 
through the belting, also, the stitching in this case serving to hold 
the skirt securely to the belting in the laundering. 


TUCK-SEAM PLACKET 

44. The tuck-seam placket, which is a form of opening much 
used in skirts that employ tuck seams, adapts itself very well to 
both wash and woolen materials. It is generally used on a straight 
seam down the center front or back of a skirt, but it may be 
employed on the edge of a panel having a tuck finish or when a tuck 
finish is used on a side gore. The method of making the tuck-seam 
placket differs somewhat in wash and wool materials, stay tapes 
being used in wash materials for the fasteners required on the 
opening and silk facing pieces being employed in woolen materials 
for this purpose. Both of the methods are given here so that you 
may be prepared to make the tuck-seam placket in any sort of 
material. 

45. Tuck-Seam Placket in Wash Material. —In order 
to avoid a break in the stitching at the termination of the plaeket 
and still show only a single row of stitching on the right side, it is 
advisable to finish both sides of the placket before forming the tuck. 
For the stays that are required when the placket is used in wash 
material, use tape or narrow bias seam binding having its edges 
turned. 
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To apply the stays, stitch a piece of the tape that is a trifle 
longer than you desire the placket, over the left front of the skirt, 
as at a, Fig. 24, placing the tape about 5 inch from the front edge 

on either the right or the wrong side 
of the material and extending it from 
the waist line. Stitch a similar strip 
to the right front of the skirt, as at b, 
applying this in practically the same 
manner over the right or wrong side 
of the material. The reason for ap¬ 
plying the stays before forming the tuck 
seam is to prevent the stitching, as at c, 
from showing on the right side of the 
skirt when the tuck seam is completed. 


Fig. 24 

46. Next, form the tuck 
for the center front by fold¬ 
ing back the right front of 
the skirt one-half the tuck 
width. To hold this turned 
edge in position, baste it 
the tuck width from the 'mm 
fold and stitch the tuck {8 
the full skirt length and 
press it before joining it to 
the left front of the skirt. 

In applying the stitching, be careful to stitch in a straight line 
and to make it an even distance from the edge its entire length. 


Fig. 25 
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With the tuck stitched its full length, slip the front edge of the 
left front underneath the tuck, in order to bring the marked center- 
front line of the left front directly under the marked center-front 
line in the. tuck, or right front. 

With the center-front lines and the hip lines exactly matched, 
pin and baste the fronts together, taking the basting-stitches just a 
trifle to the right of the tuck stitching, beginning just above the 
lower end of the stay tapes and 
continuing to the lower edge of the 
skirt. This basting should hold 
the tuck to the left front, leaving 
the seam allowance of both fronts 
extending together underneath. 

47. In order to stitch the fronts 
together, first fold the right front 
back over the left front, as shown in 
Fig. 24, then, with your finger press¬ 
ing the right front back over the 
stitching that secures the tuck, stitch 
the seam allowances together, as at 
d, as close to the fold as you can, but 
be very careful not to let this stitch¬ 
ing catch the edge of the material 
that is folded back. 

Start the stitching just above the 
lower edge of the stay tapes, and in 
order to make the finish secure and 
the tying of thread ends unneces¬ 
sary, stitch from the inside of the 
seam allowance directly across to 
the outside edge and then back over 

this stitching, as at e. Continue the stitching to the skirt edge. 


48. In Fig. 25 is shown the wrong side of the completed placket. 
At a, a few of the stitches that secure the tuck are drawn out to 
illustrate the closeness of the two rows of stitching, one of which 
shows only on the wrong side, as at b, and the other on the right 
side, as at c. For the waist-line of this placket, hems are stitched 
in the belting, as at d. Then hooks are secured to the ends, as at e, 
and eyes, as at /. The upper part of the skirt is turned down, as 
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at g, and the belting applied so that it comes slightly below the 
turned edge, as at h. The raw top edge in the lapping portion of 
the skirt may be covered with a narrow tape, as at i, secured 
with fine whipping-stitches. 




49. Tuck-Seam Placket In Wool Material. —In making a 
tuck-seam placket in wool material, as shown in Fig. 26, plan to 

finish both edges 
of the placket sepa¬ 
rately, as in the 
case of wash ma¬ 
terials, before 
stitching the seam. 
The first step in 
the making of this 
placket is to pre¬ 
pare and apply the 
stay pieces. 

50. As a stay 
piece for the tuck, 
or upper, portion 
of the placket, cut 
a straight strip of 
facing silk about 
| inch longer than 
you wish the 
placket opening 
and f inch wider 
than the distance 
from the raw edge 
to the basted or 
marked line indi¬ 
cating where the tuck should be turned. Then, as a guide for 
placing the stay piece for the tuck edge of the placket, turn back 
the tuck allowance on the skirt and press it in order to crease the 
edge. After creasing, open out the tuck, when the crease will 
appear on the wrong side, as at a, Fig. 27. 

Apply the stay piece by first placing it over the wrong side of the 
skirt portion so that it extends about § inch beyond the creased 
line underneath, as shown, and then basting it to the skirt material 
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through the allowance that will be turned back but as close to the 
creased line as possible in order to hold the stay strip close to the 
tuck edge when it is turned. Use silk thread that matches the color 
of the skirt material for this basting and take extremely fine 
stitches through to the right side and stitches about \ inch long on 
the facing side, as at b. 

The stay strip is cut wide enough to form a binding for the raw 
edge of the tuck allowance, as at c, but before securing this in ■ 
position, turn the tuck allowance 
back and press it again over the stay 
piece. Then, after turning the bind¬ 
ing over the edge and whipping or 
stitching it in position, as at o, 

Fig. 28, stitch the tuck, as at b, its 
full length before applying it to the 
other front section of the skirt, as 
directed in making a tuck-seam 
placket in wash material. 

51. For staying the under placket 
edge, cut a straight strip of facing 
silk about § inch longer than you 
desire the opening and § inch wider 
than the distance from the raw edge 
to where the tuck, or upper placket, 
portion will lap, as indicated in Fig. 

27 by a line of basting, which should 
be applied in the cutting of the 
skirt. 

Apply this by first turning under 
one lengthwise edge a scant J inch 
and basting it, as at d, Fig. 27, to 
the wrong side of the skirt about 
J inch inside of the basted line on the skirt, as at e, which indi¬ 
cates the point to which the tuck edge is to overlap. When you 
reach the lower end of the strip, turn this under, as at/, to produce a 
neat finish; then turn the strip over to the right side of the material 
to provide a finish for the raw edge, turn and baste this in 
position, as at g, and stitch it, as at c, Fig. 28. Stitch the other 
edge of the strip, also, as at d, and whip or slip-stitch the turn at the 
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lower end of the facing si 
edge of the placket. 

If the material has a si 
show press marks, it is ad 1 
strip, as at /, Fig. 27, but 

52. With both portior 
edge over the other edge ol 
basted line made on the 
together. Then turn the 
skirt portion and stitch th 
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HABIT-BACK PLACKET 



53. The habit-back placket, shown in Fig. 29, derives its 
name from its original use as a finish for the opening in the plain back 
of a woman’s riding skirt, or habit. Besides being used for riding 
habits in seasons when such a finish is favored, it may provide the 
center-back opening of a fitted separate or suit skirt. 

As plackets made on skirts that fit snugly at the waist and hips 
require secure fastening, hooks and eyes are used instead of snap 
fasteners and are placed 
close together to hold the 
edges securely and neatly. 


54. For accurate devel¬ 
opment of the habit-back 
placket, a mark-stitched 
seam line, as at a, Fig. 30, 
is essential. After deter¬ 
mining the placket length, 
as a rule, 8 to 11 inches 
measured from the waist 
line, stitch and finish the 
skirt seam from the lower 
end of the placket to 
the bottom of the skirt. 
Then, prepare to finish the 
placket. 


55. Applying the Fly 
and Facings. —A fly, or 
extension, piece is required 
for the underneath portion 
of this placket. For this, 
cut a lengthwise strip of 
the skirt fabric about 2\ 
inches wide and lj inches longer than the placket opening, and 
mark the center of the piece with basting thread, as shown 
at b. Also, cut a piece of facing | inch larger on all sides 
than the strip of material just prepared for the fly and another 
piece of facing the same length as the first one and about 2 inches 
wide. 
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Slip this 2-inch strip under the right-hand side of the placket 
opening with one end extending a trifle above the material and one 
edge well over the mark-stitched line, as at c ; baste it in this position 
and then turn the placket edge over on the mark-stitched line and 
baste, so as to avoid stretching the placket edge or facing in any 
place. Next, turn the left-hand side of the placket on the mark- 
stitched line, as at d, and baste it in position. 

To make the fly, place the wrong sides of the strip of material and 
the facing together; turn the facing over on each side of the strip 

and baste it in position, 
turning under the edges 
for a neat finish. With 
this done, turn the facing 
silk up over the lower end 
of the strip the same as 
on the sides and baste it 
down, taking care to finish 
the corners neatly and as 
flat as possible. Then, as 
shown at e and /, stitch 
around the strip so as to 
hold the facing in position. 

56. Stitching the 
Placket. —Next, adjust 
the gauge on the sewing 
machine so that it will give 
a very accurate stitched 
line the same distance from 
the edge of the placket 
opening as the remaining 
seams of the skirt are 
stitched from the edge. If 
no ornamental stitching is 
to be added to the seams on the right side of the skirt, then the 
stitching should be a generous j to 5 inch from the edge. Light¬ 
weight materials require the narrow stitching, while heavy-weight 
materials appear to better advantage if the stitching is placed in 
f to \ inch from the edge, the gauge being adjusted to give just 
the width that is desired. 
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Next, carefully press the placket edges, as well as the fly piece, so 
that they will be absolutely free from wrinkles. Stitch the right 
side of the placket first, stitching from the waist line down to 
within f inch, or so, of the end of the opening, as shown in Fig. 30. 
At the end of the stitching, pull the thread through to the wrong 
side and fasten it. Also, turn the free edge of the facing back to 
within a scant | inch of the edge of the placket, as at a, Fig. 31, 
and press it in position, but do not whip it down. Pressing is done 
at this time merely to insure a neat finish at the bottom of the 
placket; that is, so that the end of the facing will be held down 
between the skirt and the fly portion. Later on, when the hooks 
are in position, the free edge of this facing piece is whipped down 
under the prongs of the hooks, as at a, Fig. 29, thus covering the 
rings and stems of the hooks and giving a neat finish. 

57. Next, place the fly piece, which has been finished on two 
sides and one end, so that the cloth side is up and its center is 
exactly underneath the center of the placket opening, as shown in 
Fig. 30. Bring the placket edges together directly over the basting 
that marks the center of the fly. Then pin carefully from the bot¬ 
tom of the placket up to the waist line, and, after pinning, baste 
both edges to the fly portion. It may not seem necessary to baste 
the right-hand side, since it is stitched, but it is well worth while. 
If such basting is carefully done, it will insure a perfectly smooth 
placket, especially at the bottom, where, unless this precaution is 
taken, the material might appear drawn when the stitching is 
added to the left side of the placket. 

When the fly is basted in position, mark diagonal lines.that meet 
in an angle at the end of the placket to serve as a guide in the 
stitching, using tailor’s chalk or basting thread for marking. 

Stitch the left side of the placket next, beginning at the waist 
line and stitching down. For this work, adjust the sewing-machine 
gauge or quilter the same width as it was adjusted for the first 
stitching, so that the stitching will be the same on both sides of the 
placket opening. When you reach the bottom of the placket, 
turn and stitch down on the chalk line to the center of the placket, 
as at b f Fig. 29; then turn the work and stitch up to the termination 
of the stitching that was put in on the right-hand side of the placket, 
as at c. In this way, the stitching line will appear unbroken on the 
right side and, as shown in Fig. 32, on the wrong side. As before, 
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pull the machine threads through to the wrong side and fasten 
them securely. 



58. Next, remove the bastings and press the placket carefully. 
This is the most opportune time for pressing the placket, because 
it cannot be pressed well after the hooks and eyes are in position. 
With the exception of the band, the placket should now appear on 

the wrong side as in Fig. 32. 


59. Hooks and Eyes. 
Mark for the hooks and eyes 
next, taking care not to stretch 
the edge of the placket. Place 
the first hook and eye so that 
it will come about f inch from 
the end. A hook and an eye 
are placed close to the lower 
end of the placket to prevent 
it from being tom out, the 
usual practice being to hook 
them and then press them very 
firmly, so that they will not 
come unhooked. The last hook 
and eye may come up rather 
close to the band, but this is a 
very good feature, for if the 
skirt is inclined to be a little 
tight around the waist and 
the space between the hook 
and eye and the edge of the 
band is large, the placket might 
gape below the band. 

As a rule, a No. 2 hump hook with a straight eye is satisfactory 
for a tailored placket of this kind. If the material is very light in 
weight, a No. 0 hook and eye may be used; but as this size is a 
little tedious to fasten, the No. 1 size is preferable. 


60. Applying the Hooks and Eyes. —Apply the hooks to 
the right-hand side first, placing them so that the prong of each 
hook is | inch from the edge of the placket and directly under the 
chalk mark and securing them with over-and-over stitches. It is 
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not necessary to buttonhole them, as they will be covered with the 
facing; yet, the buttonhole-stitch gives strength, and if you can 
buttonhole rapidly it is well to use this stitch. In fastening the 
hooks in place, be sure to sew over the rings and underneath the 
prong of each hook, making them as secure as possible, so that none 
of them will pull out of position by the continuous fastening and 
unfastening to which they will be subjected in putting on and remov¬ 
ing the skirt on which they are used. When all the hooks are in 
position, sew the edge of the facing underneath the prongs of the 
hooks and fell it down neatly, as previously mentioned. 

Next, sew the eyes on with the buttonhole-stitch, placing the 
straight eyesdirectlyopposite each mark on the right-hand side of the 
placket opening and straight with the edge of the placket, as shown 
at d , Fig. 29. For this work, use buttonhole twist that is as near the 
color of the material as possible. If the material is very dark, 
black buttonhole twist is usually satisfactory. In sewing the 
eyes on, you will find it well to hook up each hook and eye as the 
eyes are sewed in place, so that there will be no danger of their not 
hooking exactly right. The edges of the placket should come 
together in a perfectly straight line, as if they were a continuation 
of the seam; they must not appear drawn or too full at any place. 

When the hooks and eyes are in position, trim the edges of the 
placket facing even with the edges of the skirt seam above the waist 
line, in preparation for applying the skirt to the band or belting. 

61. Finishing the Waist Line. —The manner in which the 
waist line of a skirt may be finished with a narrow strip of light¬ 
weight silk or lining material so that another belt may be worn over 
it without causing undesirable bulk is shown in Fig. 31. Cut the 
strip for the belt of a length equal to the waist measurement plus 
the distance the placket edges overlap and an allowance for finish¬ 
ing each end. To apply this strip, first baste it to the wrong side 
of the skirt, turn under the ends, as at 6, and baste just below 
the edge of the tape that shows at c. This tape may be put on 
when the skirt is fitted and left in position so as to keep the band 
exactly the right size. When the size is correct, stitch the one 
edge of the band to the skirt, as at d , and then, after turning the 
band over to the right side, baste and stitch it all the way around 
and overhand the ends, as at e . Complete the placket and the 
waistband finish by sewing hooks and eyes in place. 
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INVERTED-PLAIT PLACKET 

62. The inverted - plait placket is shown in Fig. 33. 
Although it was one of the first tailored plackets in use, it is very 
convenient and satisfactory. It is rarely used with narrow skirts, 
but is often brought into use with the advent of full skirts and is 
employed at the center back when skirts appear very plain around 

the waist and hips and full 
at the lower edge, for the 
plait itself can be stitched 
down to give an absolutely 
plain effect, and yet allow 
freedom for walking or ful¬ 
ness at the bottom of the 
skirt. 

For figures that have large 
hip measures, a placket of 
this kind is more desirable 
than the habit-back placket, 
especially if the plait itself 
is stitched two-thirds of the 
placket length, as shown, 
because it will permit the 
skirt to open out across the 
fullest part of the hips and 
thus make the skirt appear 
to better advantage than it 
would if the plait were 
omitted. 

63. The allowance for 
the plait is usually made on 
the skirt pattern itself. As 
a rule, it is extended 3 inches beyond the center-back line at 
the waist line and twice this distance, or 6 inches, at the bottom. 
This amount, of course, is allowed on each of the back gores, 
so that the plaits will be uniform in size on each side of the 
center-back seam. In marking the pattern lines of a skirt that is 
to have an inverted plait, mark-stitch both the center-back line of 
the foundation skirt and the pattern line of the plait; then, when 
the skirt is basted together, the pattern lines of the plait become the 
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center back of the skirt and the center-back line of the skirt 
forms the placket edges, which meet directly over the center-back 
seam. 



64. Preparing for Making the Placket. —To prepare for 
the inverted-plait placket, baste and stitch the center-back seam 
of the skirt, which is the plait extension, from the waist line to the 
bottom of the skirt, and bind or overcast each edge. Then press 
the seam open, and on the right side of the center-back seam, exactly 
half way between the seam and the mark-stitched line, cut the 
material down 
from the waist 
line at this half¬ 
way point, mak¬ 
ing the slash as 
deep as the 
placket itself is 
to be, usually 
11 inches for a 
skirt that is fit¬ 
ted closely. Fig. 

34 shows where 
the slash should 
be made, but as 
this illustrates 
the wrong side 
of the skirt, the 
slash is natur¬ 
ally at the left of 
the wrong side 

of the seam. Fig. 34 


65. Applying the Facing Strips. —To make the inverted- 
plait placket, first cut two lengthwise strips of facing silk, making 
one of them about 2J inches wide and the other 2 inches wide, and 
each strip 1 inch longer than the placket opening. Place the right 
side of the narrower, Or 2-inch, strip to the right side of the cloth 
on the right-hand side of the placket, and baste and stitch it to the 
edge, turning it up at the end before stitching. Then turn the 
facing back to the wrong side of the placket and baste it down, as at 
a, Fig. 34, leaving a scant \ inch of the facing showing on the right 
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side. Then turn and baste the edge of the facing just over the line 
of the mark-stitches, as at b, in order to give a good, firm edge 
over which to turn the plait. 

Next, join the 2j-inch piece to the opposite side of the placket 
in a similar manner. Then turn the strip over to the wrong side 
so that it just meets the raw edge of the skirt and baste it, as at c ; 
crease it in the center and then turn it back on the skirt material 
and baste it again on the edge, as at d. Turning the facing 

under in this way, 
thus making it 
double, produces 
a strong enough 
stay to hold the 
eyes in position at 
the lower end of 
the opening. Hav¬ 
ing turned back 
the lower end of 
the facing before 
stitching, secure 
these turned edges 
to the skirt with 
hemming-stitches. 
Then stitch the 
facing strips along 
the edges from the 
right side, as at a 
and b, Fig. 35, 
and afterwards 
take a few over¬ 
handing-stitches to hold the edges together at the end of the 
placket and prevent this from tearing down. 


66. With these edges stitched, press the placket facings from 
the wrong side, so as to have them smooth and straight. Next, if 
the material is not very firm, baste a lengthwise strip of facing 
silk or seam binding a trifle longer than the depth you desire 
the outside stitching of the placket and i or f inch wide, to the 
wrong side of the skirt, along the mark-stitched line or plait edge 
to the left of the opening. This strip serves as a stay for one bias 
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edge of the inverted plait and prevents it from stretching or sagging 
down. The facing strip for the opening serves this same purpose in 
the right-plait edge. Then turn the plait on the mark-stitched line 
back over the stay strip, turning from the right side, and baste 
it on this line all the way to the bottom of the skirt. The plait is 
basted the full length of the skirt to insure a true line. 

When the edges of the plait are basted, bring them over and pin 
them in position, taking care to have their edges meet exactly over 
the seam and to baste very smoothly. In doing this basting, place 
the work on the sewing table, so that the weight of the skirt will 
not pull the plait out of position. First, determine the exact length 
that the placket is to be and mark it accordingly with tailor’s chalk 
straight across from one edge to the other. Then baste from the 
termination of the placket to the bottom of the skirt on each edge, 
and on the left-hand side from the waist line down the entire length, 
basting through all thicknesses but taking care not to catch the 
stitches through to the front part of the skirt. 

67. Stitelling tlie Plaits. —Next, prepare to stitch the edges 
of the plaits. If the skirt is part of a suit, or if the other seams are 
stitched in welt or open-welt effect, the stitching on the edges of the 
inverted plait should correspond with the other plaits or seam stitch¬ 
ing. After determining the distance that the stitching is to extend 
from the waist line, mark it as already explained for the placket 
length—in this case, about two-thirds the length of the placket— 
and stitch the right-hand side first, as shown at c , Fig. 35, stitching 
from the waist line down. 

As has been mentioned, for very stout figures it is well not to 
extend this stitching the full length of the placket, so as to give 
more freedom over the largest part of the hips. For very slender 
figures, the stitching may extend farther down on the placket; but, in 
any case, it is best to make this stitching a little shorter than the 
placket, as such stitching gives a neater finish. 

In terminating the stitching, as at d, you may run it diagonally 
upward or downward as desired. Whichever plan you follow, mark 
the turn on both sides of the plait with tailor’s chalk, so that 
the stitching on each side will correspond. Stitch through only 
the edge of the plait, as shown, pull the threads through on the 
inside of the plait, and fasten them securely. Next, stitch the 
left side of the placket, as at e. This side is stitched in the same 
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manner as the right side, except that the plait is stitched to the 
skirt itself. 



68. Applying the Hooks and Eyes. —With the stitching 
done, press the placket very carefully. Then place hooks on the 
right-hand side and eyes to correspond along the left-hand edge 
of the placket, as at g. In securing these fastenings in place, sew 
through the center-back seam of the skirt; this will give strength 
and prevent them from pulling away from the skirt material. 
As you will observe on referring to Fig. 35, the hooks and eyes at the 

lower end of the placket are 
placed midway of the portion 
used as the fly. This plan is 
an excellent one, as the fast¬ 
eners keep the placket in 
position and yet permit the 
plait to be open enough to 
allow for freedom at the bot¬ 
tom of the placket. Take the 
stitches to secure these lower 
hooks and eyes through 
the facing pieces as well] as 
through the skirt material. 
Then, to prevent the bottom 
of the plait from tearing out 
at its lower edge and also to 
keep the placket in position, 
clasp the bottom hook and 
the eye, which is designated 
by h, and press them very 
firmly with an iron so that 
they cannot be unhooked. 


69. Finishing the Waist 
Line. —With the fastenings 
applied to the placket edge, 
finish the waist line in a manner suitable for the style of skirt 
you are making. The illustrations of the inverted-plait placket 
here discussed show a band of the skirt material with a lining 
of facing silk. The band is applied in the same manner as any 
other band, except that the two kinds of material are used 
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and joined in a seam at the upper edge of the band, as shown in 
Fig. 35. 

Sew the hooks and eyes on the band as in the habit-back placket. 
Then, when the placket is fastened up and in position, the wrong 
side will appear as shown in Fig. 33, and the right side as in Fig. 36. 


LOCATION OF PLACKET OPENINGS 

70. Some designers say . that when designing a garment they 
never give consideration to where a dress or skirt will be opened. 
They get the desired style effect and then plan for an opening 
afterward, placing it where it will in nowise affect line or trimming. 
This is a good point to remember in the placing of plackets. Also, 
unless an opening is to be made a trimming feature, it should be as 
inconspicuous as possible, and as few or as many fasteners used as 
the looseness or tightness of the garment requires. 

Sometimes, good workmen will use but one or two snap fasteners 
on a placket and perhaps put just a narrow strip of silk as a stay 
strip underneath, overcast the edges rather than bind them and 
make the entire opening in such a way that you would need to look 
carefully to find it. 

And so there are two responsibilities in making openings in 
garments: First, to know how to make all kinds correctly; then, 
to know when to use them properly in accordance with Fashion’s 
demands. 
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STYLES AND MATERIALS 


DEVELOPMENT OF STYLES 

1. The beginner has undoubtedly realized by this time that, in 
addition to teaching how to sew, these lessons on dressmaking and 
tailoring serve to make clear the building up of ideal garments in 
every practical possible style by combining materials in such a way 
as to bring out beautiful, harmonious lines. Further than this, 
their aim is to demonstrate gradually, as advancement is made, how 
one style is developed from another, so that no matter what the 
style may be, the knowledge gained of lines and their relation to 
individuals will enable the beginner to apply the styles of any season. 
Simply by grasping the manner in which changes are brought about 
and applying the examples given in the lessons, the beginner is enabled 
to develop her ability to create and thus evolve, adopt, and support 
any style that is practical, logical, graceful, and beautiful. 

2. Not for one moment, though, must it be thought that the 
fashion magazines may be disregarded in connection with this study; 
rather, the advice contained in them should be carefully considered, 
for it can be truthfully stated that fashion magazines having a high 
standard of excellence contain valuable style suggestions that every 
woman should know about. It is really a woman’s duty and privilege 
to please and charm those with whom she comes in contact. Even 
if she encounters no one but her home people—father, mother, sister, 
brother, husband, or children—she should make an effort to be 
neatly and becomingly dressed at all times. To be dressed in this 
way need not mean the expenditure of vast sums if the woman is 
willing to put forth the necessary efforts; yet, just as in exercising to 
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keep thin, it cannot be accomplished without persistent effort. 
However, any woman can well afford to give time and attention to 
anything that is so vital to her happiness and success in life as are 
her clothes. 

3. It is true that each season brings out new fashion tendencies, 
but each season’s fashions evolve so gradually from the old to the 
new that the dividing line is invariably lost sight of. For example, 
in an assembly of modish women, a casual glance will reveal little 
difference between the costumes that are being worn and those which 
were worn at a similar gathering three months previous; yet close 
observation will show that a difference does exist. 

Dame Fashion is very discreet in bringing about changes; indeed, 
she is so sly and modest in launching forth new styles and new ideas 
that the transition takes place almost without women being aware 
of any perceptible change. To illustrate this point, readers of 
fashion books are suddenly startled by a decree from Paris to the 
effect that skirts measuring yards and yards at the bottom are to be 
the style, whereas, at the time, milady’s skirts measure only lj or 
If yd. The cry goes out, “Oh! how can we endure those immense 
skirts,” “O dear! I never can wear them again. Why are we so per¬ 
secuted?” “Any one knows that straight lines are more becoming 
to the average woman.” But, just the same, these women add 
6 or 8 in. to the width of their next skirt and they continue to do this, 
until by the time a season’s wardrobe is completed their skirts 
measure several yards at the bottom. So gradually has the change 
been brought about, though, that the woman in question is hardly 
conscious that she herself has given support to the style that at first 
seemed so absurd and ridiculous. 

4. The reverse of what has just been stated will be brought 
about in the same manner. Thus, some brave little fashion butterfly 
sallies forth in an extremely narrow skirt, one that perhaps, in line, 
closely resembles a sack; again goes up a wail from her more con¬ 
servative sisters, decrying the fact that women insist on disgracing 
their sex by impossible fashions. Nevertheless, these very same 
women go through their wardrobe and silently and begrudgingly 
slice off a ripple or two from their skirts, all the time saying to them¬ 
selves: “I shall never adopt or advocate such a freakish, horrid 
style, for I think it is absurd for a woman to go out dressed so that 
she can scarcely walk.” But watch this woman, if she isn’t a prude 
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and is as bright as the average. By the time the narrow skirts have 
reached their zenith she has pulled in the width of her skirts until 
she is not conspicuous by their fulness; rather, by her cautious, 
gradual decreasing she has reached a practical modish width that is 
far more graceful and becoming than the very extreme style launched 
by the one who first wore it. Thus the average woman, not wishing 
to become conspicuous in dress by being the last to cast off old and 
out-of-date things nor the first to appear in the newest, extreme style, 
yet always desiring to make the best possible appearance, uncon¬ 
sciously practices the teachings of that sensible maxim: “Be not 
the first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last to lay the old 
aside.” 

5. From what has just been said, the beginner should come to 
a quick understanding of style changes, and with the facts brought 
out fixed firmly in her mind there should be no reason for misin¬ 
terpreting the manner in which full skirts and narrow skirts, tailored 
blouses and fancy blouses, and so on are here presented. Indeed, it 
should readily be grasped that the beginner is being prepared grad¬ 
ually to comprehend the changes brought about by Dame Fashion 
and to take advantage of them by actual application. 


MATERIALS FOR SEPARATE SKIRTS 

6* No woman’s wardrobe is complete without at least one sepa¬ 
rate tailored skirt, and, of course, there is no particular harm in 
having a good variety on hand to permit of changes and to meet 
emergencies. There are times when no outer wearing apparel 
besides a tailored skirt and a shirtwaist seems appropriate to wear, 
and for persons who work in offices, shops, stores, factories, and 
similar places no better costume could be selected. For shopping 
expeditions, outings, and other purposes, women of every station 
find such skirts a great convenience. 

Separate tailored skirts are highly satisfactory for the reason 
that they may be kept fresh by laundering or by pressing, depending 
on the material used in their construction; and so far as service is 
concerned they excel draped or shirred skirts, because material that 
will tailor well will stand rough, hard usage. 

7. Fabrics for separate skirts should be fairly light in weight, 
even when the skirts are worn for the sake of warmth. The surface 
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of the material should be reasonably smooth in order to shed dust 
and dirt easily, and as the material itself is usually subject to more 
or less cleaning, it should be such that it will not lose its color or 
shape perceptibly. Firm, even woolen or all-cotton fabrics nearly 
fulfil these conditions. The voiles are lightest, but they are not 
durable enough for constant wear. Henrietta and cashmere are 
very light and wear well, but they become shiny with wear. Broad¬ 
cloth, panama, covert, and wool taffeta are suitable materials for 
separate skirts, and serge of good French quality is a highly satis¬ 
factory fabric, because it is light in weight, wears well and evenly, 
and may be cleaned by ordinary washing and cleaning or it may be 
redyed. Hair goods, such as alpaca, or mixed hair goods, such as 
brilliantine or sicilienne, are the best materials to shed dust and 
dirt and are also light in weight; but skirts made of these fabrics are 
not always so attractive as those made of the softer weaves, especially 
when they are worn with separate blouses. 

8. Skirts of cream color in serge, mm’s veiling, basket cloth, 
albatross, and panama are worn on many occasions, but the delicate 
color of these materials makes such skirts expensive for constant use. 
Many persons think that pure-white woolen materials are best when 
new, as they will become cream-colored with cleaning and wear. 
However, it is often advisable to buy cream-colored woolens in the 
beginning for the reason that the wool itself is naturally cream-colored, 
being made so by the oil used in carding and spinning, and when 
this oil is entirely removed, as is the case when the cloth is fully 
bleached, the material loses much of its beauty and often becomes 
hard and difficult to handle in tailoring; whereas, in the cream 
color, the material is soft and presses and sponges easily. A good 
quality of cream-colored, all-wool cloth does not become yellow 
with age if it is properly cleaned; rather, it grows more beautiful 
by frequent cleaning and pressing. Another point to consider in 
connection with the selection of material that must be cleaned often 
is the weave. It is advisable to get material of fairly loose weave and 
to sponge and shrink it thoroughly before making it up, for, as a 
rule, the material has a tendency to tighten up or grow more firm 
with every cleaning, regardless of how thoroughly the work is done. 

9. Linen skirts, either bleached or natural, are cool, light, and 
easily laundered, but they wrinkle to such an extent that many 
women avoid them on this account. Cotton skirts of duck, linen, 
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poplin, Bedford cord, and piqu 6 can be constantly laundered without 
harm. Of these materials, the duck and the piqu 6 are the heaviest, 
and as they do not muss easily they are a little more satisfactory 
than the others. Duck in dark colors, denim, and khaki are valuable 
for outing and rough wear. _ 


SKIRT WAIST LINES 

10. Dame Fashion governs almost entirely the finish of a skirt 
around the waist line. When belts are in style, the skirt is finished 
at the regular waist line with a band that must be covered with a 
belt; then, again, the skirt is finished with a raised waist line. For 
medium figures and short-waisted figures, the skirt that requires a 
belt is very satisfactory, yet the skirt with a raised waist line seems 
to be more universally used; at any rate, it remains in favor for 
longer periods of time than does the skirt whose waist line is finished 
with a band, chiefly because it may be successfully worn by any 
woman. To get the best effect, a skirt having a raised waist line 
must be made to suit the figure for which it is intended; therefore, 
in planning such a garment, it will be well to note just how such a 
waist line should be regulated. 

11. For the short-waisted figure , the extension should be made 
only | to 1 in. above the waist line of the skirt, and with it should 
be used a stay belt that is not more than 1 to in. wide. It would 
seem that the raised waist line is not suitable for such a figure, yet 
if the skirt is finished as mentioned it can be worn with good effect. 

For the short-skirt figure , the waist part should be shortened and 
the skirt made to appear just as long as possible in order to balance 
the figure and give additional height. It is almost universally 
agreed that a high-waistline princesse skirt that fits in slightly to the 
curves of the body above and below the waist line is the most becoming 
of all skirts to the short, stout woman, because it tends to straighten 
and lengthen the lines of the figure and thus make it appear much 
smaller. 

For the long-waisted figure , the waist should be made to appear 
shorter. This can be done by making the extension greater above 
the waist line than below it and using a 2- to 4-in. stay belt. 

For the long-skirt figure , the skirt should be made to fit over an 
inside belt so fitted that its top comes J to \ in. above the normal 
waist line. This plan is contrary to the general opinion that a belt 
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must be worn by the long-skirt figure; yet it must be admitted that 
a short extension above the waist makes a separate belt unnecessary. 
Such a skirt will have a plain, neat finish, and it will not have a 
tendency to appear longer than it really is. 

For the medium figure , the extension of the skirt above the waist 
line may be made to suit the taste of the wearer, as well as the fashion 
of the moment, for it is such a figure on which nearly all styles 
are becoming. 


TAILORED-SKIRT CONSTRUCTION 


ONE-PIECE CIRCULAR SKIRT 

12* The first tailored skirt to be considered is the one-piece 
circular skirt, shown in front view in Fig. 1 and in back view in 
Fig. 2. This skirt undoubtedly is the easiest of all tailored skirts 
to make, as it has only one seam, which is in the center back. In 
connection with the making of this skirt the actual application of 
many details, such as the slot seam, the fly for the placket, the stay 
belt, facing, skirt braid, and so on, are taken up. These details, on 
account of their relation to other tailored skirts, should be con¬ 
sidered well, so as to come to a correct understanding of them. 

13. Material Required. —It is very evident that the one- 
piece circular skirt must be made of material that is wide enough 
to form the entire skirt. If the skirt is to be long, wide material, 
say 52 to 56 in., must be used; but, if it is to be short, narrower 
material—that is, material 36 to 44 in. in width—will do. A good 
plan always is to have the material at least 12 in. wider than the 
length of the skirt in front. Such material will usually accommodate 
the skirt pattern, which is higher at the waist line in the center back 
than at the waist line in the center front, and will also allow for a 
good turn at the bottom of the skirt. The amount of material 
required for a skirt of this kind is equal to twice the distance of the 
pattern from the bottom of the center-front line to the bottom of the 
center-back line, plus 2 in. for seams; in other words, to determine 
how much material is needed, measure the skirt pattern at the bottom 
from the center-front line to the center back, and then multiply this 
by 2 and add 2 in. 
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Fig. 1 


14. The material itself for 
a garment of this kind should 
be moderately plain in weave, 
so as not to attract attention 
to the fact that the skirt is 
cut crosswise of the material. 
Material with very prominent 
stripes, which would run cross¬ 
wise of the front and form a 
V line in the center back, would 
hardly make a pleasing skirt; 
yet, in selecting the material, 
if stripes that will bear running 
crosswise without making the 
figure appear shortened are 
chosen, pleasing effects can be 
secured For the skirt here 
illustrated use is made of a 
uniform plaid with a crosswise 
stripe that is sufficiently pro¬ 
minent to break to some extent 
the stripe that passes around 
the skirt; also, as will be ob¬ 
served on referring to Fig. 2, 
this indistinct-plaid combina¬ 
tion gives a pleasing line to 
the center back of the skirt. 
The material is light-weight, 
closely woven cheviot that is 
56 in. wide. In color, it is 
midnight blue, which is a very 
dark blue, and the plaid effect 
is formed by dark, moss-green 
stripes that run lengthwise 
and crosswise. Of course, as 
in making other garments, 
many other materials and de¬ 
signs may be used with good 
effect for one-piece circular 
skirts. 
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Fig. 2 


15. Pattern Required. 

The pattern required for the skirt 
here discussed is the plain circular- 
skirt pattern with a l§-in. exten¬ 
sion above the waist line and with 
the lower edge either turned up 
or cut off at a line that represents 
the finished skirt length. No al¬ 
lowance is made for a hem on such 
a skirt as this, for when the lower 
edge comes on the bias, as in this 
case, it is best when faced with a 
bias or a fitted facing. If it were 
hemmed, the skirt would be too 
full to give a pleasing, satisfactory- 
finish. 

16. Cutting Out the Mate¬ 
rial. —Before attempting to cut 
out the material for any tailored 
skirt, especially if it is woolen, it 
should be sponged and shrunk. 
With the material for this skirt 
thus made ready, fold it through 
the center crosswise and pin the 
selvage edges together. Then, on 
it place and pin the pattern so 
that the center-front line is on the 
crosswise fold, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Proceed, next, to cut it out, allow¬ 
ing | in. for a seam at the top of 
the skirt and 1 in. at the center 
back, so that it may be finished in 
a slot seam if desired; also, as it is 
much easier to turn an even line at 
the lower edge of the skirt if more 
than a seam’s width is allowed, 
especially if it is much on the bias, 
allow in this case at least 1 in. at 
the bottom for finishing. 
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17. Marking, Pinning, and Basting. —After the material is 
cut out, mark-stitch the waist and hip lines and also the center-back 
seam. Then measure down the placket length from the waist line, 
lay the skirt out on the sewing table, and pin the seams together, 
taking care to have the hip lines and the waist lines together. While 
pinning the seams of any woolen material, always take the precaution 
of laying it out on a table, so that neither edge of the seam will be 
stretched when the pinning is done. Next, baste from the bottom of 
the placket to the bottom of the skirt, employing stitches that are 


Fig. 3 



about j in. long, so that the edges of the seam will be kept smooth 
when it is pressed open to form a slot seam. 

18. First Fitting. —With the skirt basted as directed, slip it 
on merely to see whether it is correct, remembering to lift it above 
the waist line the amount allowed in the pattern and to adjust it so 
that the mark-stitching of the waist line comes exactly parallel with 
the waist line of the figure. The ripple of a circular skirt begins well 
up on the hips, for which reason no attempt should be made to fit 
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the skirt dose to the figure; on the contrary, this kind of skirt should 
so hang from the belt or the band as not to fall in and appear too 
tight around the hips. 

19. Making the Slot Seam and the Placket. —The slot seam 
and the placket at the center back of the skirt should receive atten¬ 
tion next. For the slot seam, a lengthwise strip is needed. This 
strip should be 2\ to 4 in. wide, the width depending on the stitching 
of the slot seam. If the material used is wide and the skirt is not 
too long, this lengthwise strip may be cut without piecing; in this 
case, however, piedng is necessary, because the material is not wide 
enough to permit the skirt and the strip to be cut in one piece for 
the center-back seam. If plaid or figured material is used for such 
a skirt, care must be taken in piecing the strip to match the design 
so that the piecing will not be noticeable. 

20. With the strip pieced, proceed to prepare the fly for the 
placket. Back of one end of the strip, place a piece of facing silk 
that is 1§ in. longer than the placket length and f in. wider on each 
side than the strip, placing the wrong side of the strip to the wrong 
side of the facing. Then turn the side edges of the facing over on 
the material and stitch them ; also, turn under the lower edge of the 
facing and fell it down, so as to prevent the stitches from showing 
through on the right side of the strip. Next, underneath the right 
side of the placket, slip a straight strip of facing silk that is in. 
wide and 1? in. longer than the placket opening. Baste this facing 
in position exactly the same as for a habit-back placket. 

21. Next, lay the skirt out on the table so that its center-back 
seam is up and its wrong side is out; then pin and baste the strip 
directly over the seam, taking care to hold the strip easy, so that it 
will not be stretched or drawn at any place. In pinning and basting 
the strip in position, it is advisable to slip a piece of board like that 
on which material is rolled or a small sewing board underneath the 
seam inside the skirt, in order to avoid any danger of catching the 
pins or the basting to any portion of the skirt that is lying underneath 
the seam. Such danger can also be overcome by holding the left 
hand underneath the seam; but the hand prevents the seam from 
lying out flat, which it must do to permit of a neat, satisfactory 
finish. When the strip is basted in position, dampen it on the 
wrong side and shrink out the slight fulness that was held in, so that 
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when the seam is stitched in it will be smooth and its edges will be 
even. 

22. Proceed, next, to stitch the right side of the placket opening 
as for a habit-back placket, using stitching that is ^ to f in. wide, 
and continue this stitching to the bottom of the skirt. Then stitch 
the left side of the placket from the waist line to the bottom of the 
skirt. In stitching this seam, care must be taken to have the stitch¬ 
ing true and exactly the same distance from the edge on each side. 
The distance that the stitching should come from the edge depends 
considerably on the weight and the weave of the fabric that is used 
for the skirt. On soft materials that stretch easily, the stitching 
should come rather close to the edge, in order to hold the edge securely, 
but on firm materials the stitching may be farther from the edge, as 
the material will hold itself in shape after it is thoroughly pressed. 

23. When the stitching is completed, remove all basting from 
the seam, bind or overcast the edges of the strip from the bottom 
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of the placket to the bottom of the skirt, and then place a damp 
cloth over the seam and press it thoroughly. The seam will lie 
flat and smooth if it has been carefully basted, and neither the seam 
nor the underneath strip will be stretched in the least. If the 
inside edges of the slot seam twist the least bit or do not lie perfectly 
flat, then lift these edges and stitch them directly on the edge, stitch¬ 
ing from the waist line down. Such stitching will form a double- 
stitched slot seam and will aid in preventing the seam from twisting 
or pulling. 

At this stage of the work, it is advisable to hang the skirt up by 
pinning the waist line to a straight strip of muslin fastened to a 
coat hanger or arranged in some way that will permit the waist line 
to be pinned straight across, so that the bias back will have a chance 
to sag before the hem is turned. 

24. Making the Inside Stay Belt. —The next thing to be 
considered in the construction of this one-piece skirt is the inside 
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stay belt, which is illustrated in Fig. 4. This belt is made of straight 
belting, which material can be purchased in cotton for 8 to 15 cents 
a yard and in silk for 15 to 40 cents a yard. Many qualities of belting 
are to be had. Some manufacturers make a soft belting that closely 
resembles elastic in weave and texture, and others make belting 
that is so stiff that it is almost impossible to push a needle through 
it. This stiffness sometimes exists when the belt material is very 
closely woven; and, again, the material may be very stiff because 
it is filled with a sizing of starch. In choosing materials for stay 
belts, however, it is well to aim for a happy medium; that is, to use 
belting that is moderately soft and yet stiff enough to hold the skirt 
in its correct position. 

25. If the skirt is to be finished very high above the waist line, 
it is well to get belting that is about 3 in. wide. If belting 2 in. or 
more in width is used, darts similar to those shown in Fig. 4 should be 
placed at the upper edge of the stay belt. Such darts may be made 
very small and so that they taper off to nothing at a point about 
three-fourths the width of the belt. In a wide belt, the first two 
darts should be placed about 2\ in. on each side of the center back, 
and the second two darts one-sixth of the waist measure from the 
back darts. After the darts are placed in the belt, put the belt on, 
and then, instead of lapping the edges, bring them together and pin 
them up close to the figure, as in a seam, so that the exact size of 
the belt may be determined. Cut each edge of the belt off to within 
J in. of the pins, and then turn the ends over \ in. to the wrong side 
of the belt and overhand them down, as shown in the illustration. 
Sew hooks and eyes on next, placing the hooks so that their prongs 
are in f in. from the right-hand end of the belt and the eyes of the 
hooks project f in. beyond the left-hand end. 

As the raise of the circular skirt here discussed is not very great, 
the stay belt may be made the same as in Fig. 4—that is, with three 
tiny darts 2 in. apart in the front of the belt. Beginning at the top 
edge of the belt, take in | in. of the belt for the top of each dart. 
The belt will thus be made to fit straight around the waist line at 
the back and to extend down a little across the front, giving a desir¬ 
able waist line to the skirt. 

26. Second Fitting—Method of Overcoming Sagging. 
When the belt is done, put it around the figure and hook it at the 
center back. Then put the skirt on, adjust it correctly, and hook up 
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the placket. Next, turn the top edge of the skirt over the stay- 
belt, so as to get a good, even line for the top of the skirt, and pin the 
skirt securely all the way around the belt, so that it will fit around 
the waist line perfectly. 

With the skirt thus pinned to the belt, proceed to turn the bottom 
of the skirt, making it 1 to £ in. shorter at the back than in the 
front. This may be done while the skirt is on the figure by simply 
changing the skirt gauge properly, or the bottom may be turned an 
even length and this or £-in. difference taken care of when the 
basting line is put in. The reason for making the back shorter than 
the front is to overcome sagging. Since the front of this skirt is cut 
on a crosswise thread of the material, there will be no possibility 
of this part dropping down; but, no matter how carefully a skirt is 
made, if it is cut on the bias, it will have a tendency to sag, especially 
at the back. No woman can look trim and neat in a skirt whose 
back is longer than its front, unless it is a clearly defined train; and, 
as the natural tendency of a woman is to stand very erect while 
being fitted, and then, when wearing the skirt, to stand in such a 
way as to rest the weight of the body on the hips, the skirt will always 
appear longer in the back than in the front. Sagging may be taken 
care of to some extent by turning the edge a trifle shorter across 
the back, as mentioned; therefore, in making a tailored skirt, even 
when each gore is cut on the straight of the material, and especially 
one that is plain, the best plan is always to have it at least £ in. 
longer in the front so that there will be less danger of its sagging down. 

27. Basting the Skirt and the Belt. —When the lower edge 
of the skirt is turned, remove the skirt, taking care to keep the upper 
edge pinned securely to the belt and not to lose any pins at the 
bottom of the skirt. Then proceed to baste the upper part of the 
skirt to the stay belt; also, turn the material over on the belt and 
cover the raw edge with bias facing or seam binding in the manner 
previously shown, remembering to finish the facing off by whipping 
the ends down at each end of the belt. Next, baste the skirt around 
the lower edge so as to mark the length, and press the edges in the 
regular way; then lay the skirt out on the table and trim the turned 
edge away from the bottom of the skirt to within f in. of the crease, 
thus making it ready for the application of the facing. 

28. Cutting and Applying the Facing. —With the skirt laid 
out smooth on the table, proceed to cut out the facing to fit the lower 
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edge of the skirt, utilizing for this purpose the pieces of material 
that remain after cutting out the skirt. The facing should not be 
less than 2\ in. wide nor, as a general rule, more than 4 in. wide. 
Sometimes, however, when wide hems are in vogue, the facing may 
be cut wider. In order to get the facing accurate, lay the pieces of 
material over the lower edge of the skirt and while cutting be careful 
that the pieces lie very smooth on the top of the skirt; also, cut it 
as evenly as possible, so as to make sure that it will fit when in 
position. 

29. When the facing is cut, seam it together and press the seams 
open. Then apply it to the skirt in the manner shown in Fig. 5, 
remembering to join the convex side of the facing, instead of the 



concave side, to the bottom of the skirt and to keep the work flat 
on the table, so that neither the edge of the skirt nor that of the 
facing will become stretched in any place. Baste the facing on with 
a f-in. seam, as shown at a, and then stitch the seam and press it open. 
When the seam is stitched and pressed and the facing is turned over 
to the wrong side of the skirt, it is well to bring the facing up \ to 
f in. from the bottom of the skirt and thus avoid any possibility 
of its showing on the right side. If the skirt is made of broadcloth 
or any other firm material on which an imprint of the seam that joins 
the facing to the skirt might show on the right side, additional pre¬ 
caution must be taken. In such cases, before pressing the facing in 
place, cover the seam with a bias piece of light-weight cambric that 
is a little wider than the seam, letting it extend to the bottom of the 
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skirt. With the cambric placed inside the facing in this way there 
will be little danger of the seam showing through on the right side. 
Secure the cambric in position with a long, uneven basting-stitch, 
using a harmonizing silk thread so that the stitches will not show 
prominently on the right side. 

30. When the facing is pressed, it must be trimmed evenly. To 
simplify this work and insure an even facing all around the skirt, use 
as a guide a strip of cardboard that is about f or 1 in. wide and just 
as long as the width of the narrowest place, measuring from the 
bottom of the skirt to the top of the facing. In trimming, slip this 
cardboard along over the facing, keeping one end of it even with the 
bottom of the skirt and trimming the top of the facing off in line with 
its opposite end. 

Next, bind the upper edge of the facing, using in this case a 1-in. 
bias binding of silk, sateen, or percaline. Usually, material like that 
used for finishing the placket is suitable for the binding. When a 
strip of binding that is long enough to go around the skirt is made 
ready, place its right side to the right side of the facing and baste 
with a J-in. seam. Then turn the binding over to the wrong side 
and stitch it on its edge, as at b , Fig. 5, taking care to have the 
binding turn over the facing, rather than to turn the facing over and 
thus make an extra thickness at the top of the hem. With the facing 
in this condition, unless skirt braid is to be applied, the hem, when 
basted to the skirt, is ready to be felled or stitched down. To do 
this work, silk thread that matches the color of the skirt material 
as nearly as possible should be used. If it is to be felled by hand, 
a hemming-stitch about j in. long should be employed. The stitches 
should be taken moderately loose along the top edge of the binding, 
so as not to draw or show through on the right side of the skirt. 

31. Influence of Styles on the Finish of Hems. —Whether 
the hem or the facing of a tailored skirt should be put in by hand or by 
machine is generally determined by prevailing styles. In making 
skirts, therefore, it is always well to observe from fashion magazines 
and from the best garments shown in the shops whether the hems are 
put in by hand or whether they are stitched. Also, it is well to note 
what their widths are, for some materials are attractive with wide hems 
and in others hems of moderate width are very satisfactory. Whether 
or not the hem is to be stitched or whether it should have more than 
one row of stitching depends a great deal on the seams of the skirt 
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or the costume of which the skirt is a part, although, sometimes, 
tailored skirts are not intended to express that thought so clearly. 
For example, the skirt of a dress often has a hem whipped in instead 
of stitched, because if stitching is not used on the waist it should be 
avoided as much as possible on the skirt. Such points as these should 
always be taken into consideration in making a skirt in order to 
determine just the best way in which to finish it. 

32. Skirt Braid and Its Application. —Sometimes it is 
necessary to protect in some manner the lower edge of a tailored 
skirt. For example, if a skirt is very narrow, and therefore neces¬ 
sarily long, it is always in danger of being torn by the shoes of the 
wearer in walking; at least, it is subject to much wear on account 
of the shoes rubbing against it. A full skirt that is short does not 

necessarily need such protection, but if 
such a skirt is long it is in much the same 
danger as the very narrow skirt. For the 
protection of skirts, skirt braid applied to 
the bottom of a skirt in the manner shown 
in Fig. 6 is very satisfactory. Such braid 
is woven from all-wool threads and from 
mercerized-cotton threads, and varies in 
width from § to f in. It comes in bolts of 
4 to 6 yd. and in various colors. Very fine 
braids in choice colors sometimes cost 15 
cents a bolt, but in most cases a bolt of 
skirt braid may be purchased for 10 cents. 
As such braid is not expensive, the only possible objection to its use is 
the time required to put it on. This matter, though, is too trivial to 
interfere when it is considered how much the braid protects the skirt, 
how much longer the skirt will wear with the braid on, and how much 
neater the skirt will appear by not fraying at the lower edge. 

33. The selection of skirt braid requires careful attention, as 
it is very necessary that it should harmonize with the material of the 
skirt. Like skirt belting and seam binding, it does not come in all 
colors; but it comes in enough colors to permit it to be used on any 
color of skirt. If a dark skirt is made and a color of braid to match 
it exactly cannot be procured, then black braid is the best to use. 
For skirts light in color, the braid may be had in light tans, grays, 
and white, from which, as a rule, can be selected a color that will be 
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satisfactory, because, in putting the braid on the skirt, it is placed 
so that only § in. shows at the lower edge. For silk skirts or for 
very light woolen skirts, a mercerized braid is perhaps more satis¬ 
factory than woolen braid, as it is not quite so thick or heavy; also, 
it wears better. Woolen braid, however, has several good points 
in its favor. It does not fade, dirt and dust brush out of it very 
easily, and then, too, if it happens to be put on a trifle too full, the 
fulness may be shrunk out of it readily. 

34. To apply skirt braid to the bottom of the skirt, hold the right 
side of the skirt toward you and place the braid to the wrong side of 
the skirt. Then, with uneven basting, baste all around the extreme 
edge of the skirt, as shown at c, Fig. 5, taking care all the time to 
keep the braid f in. below the bottom edge of the skirt and also to 
keep it perfectly smooth and not to permit it to draw or become full 
in any place. When the braid is basted on around the bottom of the 
skirt, baste it again at the top, as shown at d, basting it to the facing 
but not catching the stitches through the skirt material. Next, 
open out the facing and, with the sewing machine, stitch it along 
the top edge of the braid with silk thread. Some tailors prefer to 
whip the braid on by hand, , claiming that the work is neater. How¬ 
ever, if the braid is carefully basted, not much time is required to 
stitch it by machine, and, besides, the braid is held much more 
secure, thus decreasing the danger of the heels of the wearer’s shoes 
catching in it and tearing it off. When the braid is in position, lap 
the ends in a flat fell, as shown at a, Fig. 6, so that the joining will 
be as flat and as neat as possible. Fell the ends down on both sides 
of the braid with very close stitches so that they will not pull out, 
and when this is done fell the top edge of the hem down, remove the 
bastings, and press the lower edge of the skirt. 

With the skirt thus completed, put it over the ironing board, place 
over it a large press cloth that has been dampened and wrung reason¬ 
ably dry, and then proceed to give the skirt a thorough pressing, 
redampening the cloth when necessary, pressing thoroughly and 
carefully, and taking care not to leave any mark of the iron or to 
make any shiny places. 

35. If it is decided to use skirt braid after the hem of the skirt 
has been whipped or stitched in, the braid may be put on by hand; 
indeed, such a plan is better than to rip the hem and then try to put 
it on by machine, for the reason that the work may be done more 
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quickly and with greater neatness. To put the braid on in a case 
like this, open up the seam of the facing on the wrong side of the 
skirt and then slip inside of the hem a long strip of cardboard that is 
a little narrower than the width of the hem or the facing. The 
cardboard must be narrower than the hem or the facing so that it 
will slide along easily. With the cardboard in position, proceed to 
whip the braid on, which work may then be done without any danger 
of catching the stitches through to the wrong side. In whipping the 
braid on, however, great care must be taken to avoid stretching it, as 
well as to keep it an even distance below the lower edge all the way 
around the skirt. It should, therefore, be basted to the lower edge 
of the skirt before beginning to whip it on. When the braid is in 



Fig. 7 


position, join it in the regular way with a flat-fell seam; then remove 
the cardboard from inside the hem and whip together the opening 
that was made for the cardboard. 

36. Facings of Liglit-Weiglit Material. —For skirts made of 
very heavy fabrics or in cases where not enough of the skirt material 
is left for the facing, it is a good plan to apply a facing of silk, sateen, 
or percaline of good quality and of a color that harmonizes with 
that of the skirt, following the plan illustrated in Fig. 7. In using 
a facing of this kind, the material of the skirt should be allowed to 
extend J to 1 in. above the bottom edge, as shown at a, so that there 
will be no possibility of the facing showing on the right side of the 
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skirt. Keeping such facing above the skirt material is advisable, for 
the reason that the skirt material is always more durable than the 
facing and will therefore wear better. The silk facing is cut and 
applied in the same manner as a facing of skirt material, except that 
the upper edge need not be bound and that the facing may be cut 
on a true bias and one edge shrunk to assume the shape of the skirt. 
It may be turned, basted, and felled down, because it is not so thick 
as to make binding necessary. Facings of light-weight material, 
especially when cut on the bias, are very easily stretched where they 
join heavier materials; therefore, care must be exercised not to draw 
the facing tighter than the skirt material. It should be eased on 
very carefully; not enough to form a wrinkle, but just enough to 
prevent it from pulling or drawing. 



Fig. 8 


37. Stitching as Trimming at the Bottom of a Skirt. 
Sometimes the lower edge of a skirt is trimmed with rows of stitching 
placed as shown in Fig. 8. Such trimming is very attractive, espe¬ 
cially on plain skirts. Although, in this case, the stitching is in two 
groups of three rows, other ideas may be easily carried out. The 
chief point to consider is the spacing of the rows of stitching, which 
must be even, so that the design will be symmetrical. In order to* 
apply ornamental stitching to the bottom of a skirt, facing should 
be applied in the manner already described; then, when it is basted 
and thoroughly pressed, the stitching may be done, but for each row 
of stitching the gauge of the sewing machine must be properly 
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adjusted. Thus, for the first row of the stitching here illustrated, 
adjust the gauge so that the stitching will come £ to J in. above 
the lower edge of the skirt; for the second row, adjust it again so 
that the stitching will be a scant J in. above the first row; and for 
the third row adjust it so that this row will be a scant \ in. above the 
second row. When the first group of three rows is finished, proceed 
with the next group. For the first row of this group, adjust the 
gauge so that the space between it and the top row of the first group 
is a little less than the space between the bottom of the skirt and the 
first row of stitching; then, for the second and the third row of the 
second group, adjust the gauge as for stitching the second and third 
rows of the first group. 

If the facing is wider than the one here shown, several groups 
consisting of two rows of stitching spaced \ or f in. apart may be 
put in the space extending from the bottom of the skirt to the top 
of the facing, or, if desired, another group of three rows, such as 
in Fig. 8, may be added. In connection with the application of 
ornamental stitching to the bottom of a skirt, it is well to remember 
that if the skirt is part of a tailored suit the stitching must agree 
with that on the jacket of the suit. 

38. Stiffening the Lower Edge of a Skirt. —Frequently it 
is desirable to have the lower edge of a tailored skirt stand out. 
Especially is this true of plain skirts the bottoms of which are trimmed 
with stitching and of skirts belonging to sporting costumes. For 
such a purpose, as well as to hold the edge of a skirt very firm, crino¬ 
line is often used. This stiffening material comes in white, black, 
and a few colors, and costs from 15 to 35 cents a yard, the 25-cent 
grade, as a rule, being very satisfactory. In using crinoline for work 
of this kind, never make the mistake of buying a poor grade. A very 
coarse crinoline loses its stiffness, becomes flabby, and does not give 
the desired effect that a firmly woven, light-weight crinoline does. 
On the other hand, light-weight, firmly woven crinoline holds its 
stiffness well, shapes in nicely at the bottom of the skirt, and may be 
easily stitched through. 

In cutting the crinoline facing, keep it on the true bias; then lay 
it out on the bottom of the skirt and dampen it, shaping it a trifle, 
and while doing this draw the upper edge in a little, so that it will 
fit the lower part of the skirt exactly. It would, of course, be detri¬ 
mental to the appearance of the outside skirt to have any wrinkles 
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form in the crinoline; therefore, after the crinoline is dampened, it 
is well to run a warm iron over it very carefully, so as to shrink up 
any fulness and to get the shape correct. To apply the crinoline 
at the lower edge of the skirt as shown in Fig. 9, place the prepared 
crinoline to the wrong side of the skirt, letting it extend a generous 
| in. below the basting that marks the bottom line of the skirt, and 
baste it, as shown. Then bring the lower edge of the skirt up and 
baste from the right side, keeping the turn exactly in line with the 
basting. This will cause the crinoline to fold back as the illustration 
shows, thus protecting the mate¬ 
rial and giving a more even line to 
the skirt bottom. Next, catch- 
stiteh the turned edge of the skirt 
to the crinoline, taking care that 
the stitches do not show through 
on the right side. Finally, cover 
the crinoline with a bias facing 
of silk or percaline, felling it down 
nea tly at the top and bottom edges. 

39. Hangers for Skirts. 

Instructions relative to the mak¬ 
ing of tailored skirts would be 
incomplete if no information were 
given about skirt hangers, for 
to keep such garments right when 
they are not in use they must be 
suspended properly. There are 
really three kinds of skirt hangers, thus giving a woman a good variety 
from which to choose. 

40. One kind of skirt hanger is made by sewing narrow strips of 
material,- seam binding, or tape to the inside of the skirt band or 
belt, generally one strip on each side, so that the skirt may be sus¬ 
pended from two hooks spaced the correct distance apart to accom¬ 
modate them. In making a hanger of this kind, turn the edges of a 
narrow strip of the facing material, seam binding, or tape and stitch 
these edges together; then cut the material so that each strip for the 
hanger will be about 2J in. long, and secure them in position by 
overhanding the ends of each closely at the bottom of the band or 
the belt, placing them straight along the edge of the band or the 
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belt. By securing the strips to the garment in this manner there will 
be no possibility of the hanger material showing above the belt or 
the band when the skirt is being worn; in fact, it will lie perfectly 
smooth and flat underneath and will not appear bulky in any way. 
Sometimes such skirt hangers are made by turning under the edges 
of strips of narrow facing, and then simply sewing them on in the 
way that tape is put on the hems of towels; that is, in the form of a 
loop. If the band of the skirt on which such hangers are placed 
is narrow, they are liable to show above the belt, unless, of course, it 
is remembered always to push them down when the skirt is put on; 
therefore, hangers sewed straight in line with the belt or the band 
are much more satisfactory. 

In hanging up a skirt on which this kind of hanger is used, the 
strips should never be placed together and then hung over a single 
hook, because when this is done the skirt becomes folded incorrectly 
and is therefore liable to get out of shape quickly. The best plan, as 
already mentioned, is to space the hooks in the clothes closet properly; 
that is, far enough apart to permit the two hangers of the skirt to 
be slipped over them and thus hold the skirt band straight and not 
permit the skirt to sag down in the center. Women who are par¬ 
ticular about their skirts, provided such hangers are used on them, 
will always take pains to hang them up in this manner. 

41. Another kind of skirt hanger that is used considerably is 
made of wood and wire. It is similar to the hanger used by men for 
hanging up their trousers, being arranged so that it may be slipped 
over the belt or the band of the skirt, clamped in position, and then 
hung over a hook or a nail. A hanger that slips over the band or the 
belt of a skirt in this manner is preferable to the hangers just men¬ 
tioned, because a skirt so supported is in no danger of getting out 
of shape; in fact, such a hanger serves to hold the skirt in position, 
that is, to prevent it from sagging at the waist line, and thereby 
overcomes the formation of lines over the hips. This style of hanger 
can be purchased in various stores. 

42. The third style of hanger referred to is made by covering 
two small metal rings with crocheting and then attaching a medium¬ 
sized safety pin to each one. To use such hangers, the pins are 
pinned in the belt of the skirt and the rings are slipped over properly 
spaced hooks in the closet or wardrobe. Such hangers are convenient, 
because they can be used for different skirts, and as the safety pins 
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may be caught in the band they do not cause the top of the skirt to 
be pulled out of shape. Ring skirt hangers in sets of four or six 
pair make very useful gifts or remembrances, and are frequently 
made up by women for such purposes before the Christmas season. 

SIX-GORED SKIRTS 

CIRCULAR TAILORED WASH SKIRT 

43. In Fig. 10 is shown a tailored circular skirt made of wash 
material. This skirt has six gores, front and back panels, and a 
raised waist line, making it desirable 
for nearly all women. A strictly 
tailored wash skirt of this kind 
requires as much care in making as 
the woolen skirt just considered. 

In fact, if it is desired to have any 
tailored wash skirt assume the per¬ 
fect lines that a tailored skirt calls 
for, the same pains must be taken 
in pinning and basting, in fitting, 
and in finishing. 

44. Material Required. —For 
the skirt shown in Fig. 10 there is 
required 3j yd. of white pique that 
is 40 in. wide. This material should 
be thoroughly shrunk before it is 
cut out, so that there will be no 
danger of its shrinking after it is 
made up. If material wider than 
44 in. is used for this kind of skirt, 
only two skirt lengths, plus \ yd., 
will be needed; if material narrower 
than 40 in. is used, then three skirt 
lengths will be necessary, because of 
the fact that, in cutting a panel 
skirt, the front and back gores must 
be placed on a fold of the material and the center of each side gore 
as nearly as possible on a lengthwise thread. 
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45. Preparing the Pattern. —For this tailored wash skirt is 
utilized the plain circular-skirt pattern so divided as to give a six- 
gored skirt with a panel in the front and in the back and a seam 
directly over each hip. To divide such a pattern so that it will 
serve in cutting out a six-gored skirt, first mark the front panel on 
it. Measure in from the center-front line on the waist line one-sixth 
of one-half the waist measure and locate a point; also, measure in 
from the center-front line on the hip line one-sixth of one-half the 
hip measure and locate another point. Then, with the straight edge 
of the long arm of the square or of a yardstick on these points, draw 
a line from the waist line to the bottom line of the skirt pattern. 
Next, mark the pattern for the back panel in the same way; that is, 
on both the waist line and the hip line, locate points from the center- 
back line that are one-sixth of one-half the waist measure and the 
hip measure, respectively, and draw a line from the waist line to the 
bottom line of the skirt pattern. The center-side line will then 
serve as the division line for the other two panels, as will readily be 
seen. By cutting on these lines, there will be obtained pattern pieces 
for the six-gored skirt. Each piece of the pattern should be notched, 
so that no difficulty will be met in putting together the garment cut 
with its aid. 

. Before cutting the pattern apart, however, a l|-in. extension must 
be made above the waist line, so as to serve as a finish and to give the 
required raised-waist-line effect. To do this, simply extend the 
center-front, center-side, and center-back lines, as well as the dividing 
lines just made, 1J in. beyond the regular waist line and then draw 
a new waist Jine. 

Also, after the pattern is cut apart, but before placing it on the 
material, it is necessary to decide how far the skirt is to come above 
the floor. With this determined, measure each pattern piece that is 
drafted floor length and fold it back across the bottom at a point 
from the waist line that represents the length desired, plus 1 in. 
The additional 1 in. is allowed as a precaution; that is, so as to have 
ample length, as well as sufficient material to turn up, in order to 
get a true, even edge at the bottom of the skirt. 

46. Placing the Pattern and Cutting Out the Material. 
With the pattern thus made ready, place the skirt material on the 
cutting table, folding it through the center lengthwise so that its 
right sides are together, and pinning together the selvage edges so 
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that the material cannot slip when the pattern is placed on it. Put 
the front and the back panel pieces of the skirt pattern on the material 
so that their center-front and their center-back lines are on the fold. 
In doing this, it is a good idea to place the bottom edge of the center- 
front gore at one end and the center-back gore at the other end. 
The material between may be used for the side gores, which require 
a little more material than do those placed on the fold, for the center 
of each gore must be placed as nearly as possible on a lengthwise 
thread of the material. By adjusting the pattern pieces and slipping 
them carefully alongside the panels for the front and the back, it 
may be possible to save some material through the center of the 
piece, especially if the pattern is for a slender figure. 

47• In cutting skirts, there is often a temptation to sacrifice the 
lines of the side gores in order to save material; this, however, should 
not be done, for a skirt will never hang so well as when the pattern 
is placed correctly on the material, regardless of whether material 
can be saved if the pattern is placed some other way. Tailors often 
remark that a home-made garment can always be detected by the 
economy with which the cloth was cut, and no wise worker will want 
this criticism to be true of any garments she might make. Even if 
there is much virtue in cutting most economically, the amount saved 
does not justify placing the pattern pieces on the material incorrectly. 
Therefore, in a gored skirt, the center of each gore, that is, a line drawn 
at direct right angles to the foundation hip line from a point midway 
of the gore at the hip line, should come on a lengthwise thread. 

48. When all the pattern pieces are placed in position, trace 
around all the edges; also, mark-stitch the hip line and the waist 
line, or mark them by running a basting thread along them. In 
material that is so firmly woven as piqu£, the use of the tracer is not 
advisable, because it might cut through and leave ugly marks in the 
finished skirt. 

Welt seams are more satisfactory than other seams for skirts of 
this kind, as they finish flat, iron nicely, and are not bunglesome. 
Therefore, if such seams are to be used, allow, in cutting, f to 1 in. 
on all edges for seams. If plain seams are to be used, allow only 
| in. Save all pieces of material that remain after cutting, so that a 
fitted facing may be made for the bottom of the skirt after the second 
fitting; that is, when the lower edge is turned. Before removing 
the pattern from the material, notch each gore with one, two, and 
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three notches, so that no trouble will be encountered in putting 
the skirt together correctly. 

49. Marking, Pinning, and Basting. —When the skirt is cut 
out and the pattern is removed, run a basting thread along the center 
back and the center front of each panel in order to mark them. 
Then pin the edges of the gores together from the hip line up and 

down, and baste in the same man¬ 
ner, taking care to keep the pattern 
lines together. In such materials 
as piqud, and, in fact, any material 
firm enough for a tailored wash 
skirt, the tracing will generally 
show clearly enough on the side 
seams and at the waist line to 
mark the pattern lines without 
using the mark-stitching; however, 
it is well always to make sure of 
this before removing the pattern 
from the material, for there is never 
a time when pattern lines may be 
overlooked, because, as must be 
remembered, from them are built 
the perfect lines of a garment. 

50. Preparing the Placket 
Opening. —In this tailored skirt, 
the placket opening is at the left 
side of the front gore. The placket 
opening in a skirt with a front and 
a back panel is preferably located 
at the side front, for the reason that 
the side back of a figure is always 
more attractive. The placket in a 
six-gored skirt may come at the 
left side of the back panel, but, unless it is made absolutely perfect, 
the best plan is to put it at the side front, where it will be less con¬ 
spicuous. Another point against a placket in the back is that it 
shows signs of wear more quickly than one made at the side front 
of a skirt. To prepare for the placket, measure down from the 
waist line the length that it is desired to make the placket; place a 
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crosswise pin in the usual way; and then run a basting thread along 
the pattern line on each side of the placket opening, so that there 
will be no danger of losing sight of the traced lines in fitting. 

51. First Fitting. —With the skirt thus far advanced, it is 
ready for the first fitting. Fig. 11, which shows the front of the skirt 
in the first fitting, will serve to illustrate how the placket opening 
should be pinned up and the way in which the skirt should be adjusted 
at the waist line. In this fitting, pull the skirt up well on the figure, 
remembering that it has a l|-in. extension above the waist line; then 
adjust it smoothly around the hips and notice whether it is too tight 
or too loose to give the desired effect. If it is too tight, lift the skirt 
a trifle at the waist line; if it is too loose, then take off a corresponding 
amount on each side gore over the hips to make the skirt fit correctly; 
if there is too much fulness at the lower edge of the skirt, take in the 
seams so as to get a narrower effect. 

In the first fitting, practically the only thing to consider is the fit 
of the skirt through the hips; the finish of the waist line and the hem 
do not require attention until after the welt seams and the placket 
are finished. 

52. Preparing the Skirt for the Second Fitting. —After 
removing the skirt carefully, proceed with the making of the placket, 
the stitching, and the making of the inside stay belt. Apply the 
placket in the manner previously directed for the wash placket. In 
stitching the welt seams, be very careful to adjust the gauge on the 
sewing machine so that it will stitch evenly all the way; also, be 
sure to baste the seams and press them to one side before adding 
the last stitching, for where stitching is used as trimming the seams 
must be as nearly perfect as possible and the stitching on them 
absolutely straight. The length of the stitch, as well as the tension, 
should be considered also, so that the stitching will be uniform and 
not appear drawn or too loose. 

Prepare the inside stay belt for the tailored wash skirt in the 
manner directed for the preparation of the stay belt for the one-piece 
circular skirt, but, of course, make it so that the opening will come 
on the left side. In arranging the darts in this stay belt, put the 
belt on so as to determine just where it is to be joined; then it will 
be a simple matter to determine where the darts should come. The 
darts should be in the center front or the center back of the belt 
and sometimes in both; therefore, if these points are not marked 
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while the belt is on the figure, they might not be placed in the exact 
position. When the belt is made ready and the hooks and eyes are 
sewed on, put it on the figure and proceed with the second fitting. 

53. Second Fitting. —For the second fitting, put the skirt 
on, pull it up well on the belt, and turn the top of the skirt in between 
the belt and the skirt itself, rather than over the belt. With the aid 
of plenty of pins, pin the skirt to the belt every few inches, so that 
the skirt will fit perfectly smooth. Before pinning the skirt, however, 
fasten up the placket and make sure that it is smooth, and where 
the top edge is pinned to the belt be very careful that it does not 
draw or appear hiked at the waist line. When the fitting around the 

waist is completed, turn the lower edge of 
the skirt, remembering to turn the back a 
little bit shorter than the front and also to 
keep an even line all around the skirt. 

54. Joining the Belt and the Skirt. 

When the second fitting is done, remove 
the skirt and proceed to whip the top of 
the skirt to the belt in the manner shown 
in Fig. 12. By following this plan, it will 
be possible to trim away the surplus mate¬ 
rial up close to the top of the skirt, under¬ 
neath the belt, and thus avoid bulk around 
the waist. Any bulk at this place would 
be inconvenient in a wash skirt, as it would 
not iron nicely, nor would it give a trim, 
neat appearance at the top of the skirt. 

55. Facing the Wash Skirt. —It is advisable to face any 
circular skirt of wash material at the bottom with a fitted or a bias 
facing, so that no fulness or wrinkles will show through on the right 
side. If a hem is used in material as heavy as piqu6, it will be difficult 
to smooth or adjust the fulness at the top of the hem so that no 
plaits will be formed in laundering whereas, if a fitted hem is used, 
no such difficulty will be encountered. The facing on a wash skirt 
is not unlike that of a woolen skirt; yet it does not have to come 
so far up from the bottom, usually | in. being sufficient, as shown 
at a, Fig. 13. Neither is it necessary to bind the upper edge, as it 
may be turned over as at b, basted, and then stitched down, as at c. 



Fig. 12 
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56. Finishing and Pressing. —When the garment is com¬ 
pleted, remove all the bastings. Then, provided the skirt is to be 
worn before it is laundered, rub magnesia over any soiled places. 
Let the garment thus treated lie for awhile; then brush the magnesia 
off and place a damp cloth over the right side of the skirt and press 
it thoroughly. The skirt may be dampened and pressed from the 
wrong side, if desired, but a damp cloth laid over the right side in 
pressing helps to freshen it. 

PLAIN SIX-GORED SKIRT 

57. Of all the tailored skirts worn by women, none is perhaps 
so popular as the six-gored skirt. The development of the circular 
six-gored skirt having been 
taken up in detail, it is now 
in order to discuss the plain 
six-gored skirt —that is, 
the skirt for which the plain 
foundation draft divided 
into six gores may be used 
as the pattern. 

The making of the plain 
six-gored skirt itself is not 
taken up, because the work 
is practically the same as 
for the six-gored circular 
skirt. The pattern pieces 
are placed on the material 
in a similar manner, and 
the finishing of the skirt, 
except at the bottom, is precisely the same. In the circular skirt, 
because of the fulness, a fitted facing is practically a necessity, but 
in the plain six-gored skirt a straight hem is entirely satisfactory. 
The method of dividing the plain foundation draft for the six-gored 
skirt is considered in detail, however; and, in addition, there is 
explained the method of reducing the same foundation pattern at its 
lower edge, so as to demonstrate how it may be used when very nar¬ 
row skirts are in vogue. Later, in discussing a six-gored, inverted- 
plait skirt, the manner in which allowances are made for plaits on 
the edges of the gores is also considered, with the idea of showing 
how such a skirt may be developed. 
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The plain six-gored-skirt pattern deserves more consideration than 
any other for the reason that the skirt developed from it has much in 
its favor. In the first place, such a skirt is becoming to almost all 
figures. Even the very slender woman or the woman of large pro¬ 
portions can wear it with comfort. In tailoring materials, which 
are usually 52, 54, or 56 in. wide, it cuts more economically than 
any other skirt; besides, it is easily made, and after it is made it 
hangs well, because the gores hold their shape nicely. 


58. Developing the Plain Six- Gored - Skirt Pattern.— The 
manner in which the plain six-gored-skirt pattern is developed from 



the two-piece plain foundation-skirt pattern is illustrated in Fig. 14. 
As will be observed, both the hip line and the bottom line of the 
skirt pattern are divided into four sections, which represent one-half 
of both the front and the back panel and two side gores. In addition, 
dart lines are drawn from the hip line to the waist line. Thus, as 
is evident, since the pattern represents only one-half of the skirt, 
six gores are provided. 

59. The first step in the development of the six-gored pattern is 
to determine what the width of the front and back panels are to be. 
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To do this, measure up from the center-front line on the hip line a 
distance equal to one-sixth of one-half the hip measure, plus i in. 
Assume, in this case, that the hip measure is 40 in., which gives a 
draft whose hip line is 20 in. With the square L. S. up and placed 
so that the straight edge of the short arm is on the center-front line 
and the scale of sixths is along the hip line, locate a point A 2 opposite 
the figure that represents one-half of the hip measure; in this case 
it is opposite 20 on the scale of sixths. Then, i in. above A 2 , locate 
another point A$. The second point thus located, or As, represents 
the edge of the front panel, which, to balance properly with the other 
gore, must be wider than one-sixth of one-half the hip measure. 
Next, measure down this same distance from the center-back line 
on the hip line—that is, one-sixth of one-half the hip measure, plus 
\ in., using the scale of sixths on the square to insure a correct divi¬ 
sion—and locate point B%. 

To provide for the other two gores, the distance between the edges 
of the front and back gores should be divided into two parts. There¬ 
fore, using the center-side line of the two-piece plain-foundation 
skirt pattern as the dividing line of the gores, point C 2 will fall on 
the intersection of the hip line and the center-side line. 

Next, determine by measurement the length of the bottom line 
of the skirt, and then divide this line for the gores. Assume in this 
case that the skirt measures 34| in. Then, placing the square as 
in dividing the hip line, locate point A 4 opposite 34J on the scale 
of sixths, plus i in.; also, measure down the same amount from the 
center-back line and locate another point B s . Then locate point C$ 
at the intersection of the center-side line and the bottom line. With 
the points on both the hip and bottom lines thus located, connect 
points A 8 and A 4 , B 2 and B 8 , and C 2 and C 8 in the manner shown in 
the illustration, extending the line to the waist line in each case. 

60. As will be remembered, dart lines in skirt drafting, such as the 
front dart, the side dart, and the back dart, are lines that connect the 
hip and waist lines; also, only one dart measure is taken, namely, that 
from the waist line at the side down over the fullest part of the hips. 
This dart must be referred to as the side dart when applied to the 
draft, because it comes directly over the hips at the side; and espe¬ 
cially must it be called by this name when used in conjunction with 
the front and back darts, which are the lines that form the center-front 
line of the skirt from the hip line to the waist line and the center- 
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back line from the hip line to the waist line. All these may correctly 
be called the foundation dart lines; however, just as many more dart 
lines as there are gores in the skirt may be supplied, and these, when 
used, must in no way be confused with the foundation dart lines. To 
avoid any confusion here, the first dart line above the center-front 
line will be referred to as the side front dart , and the first dart below 
the center-back line, as the side back dart; then, when two darts are 
used between the center-front and the center-side darts, the first one 
above the center front will be called the side front dart and the second 
one the second side front dart; also, corresponding terms will be applied 
to similar darts in the back of the skirt. 

61. With the dividing lines drawn in the manner directed, pro¬ 
ceed to determine the amount that is to be taken out in darts at the 
waist line. First, measure the waist line of the foundation skirt, 
and then subtract one-half of the waist measure from this amount. 
In this case, the foundation waist line measures, say, 16f in. and the 
waist measure is 26 in. By subtracting one-half of the waist measure, 
or 13 in., from 16f in., it is found that the amount to be taken out 
in darts is 3f in. Next, determine the amount that is to be taken 
out at each dart. The rule that governs the proportion for each dart 
in a six-gored skirt is to take out a little more than one-half the 
whole amount at the darts in the back and front, and the remainder 
at the dart in the center, that is, over the hip. In this case, for 
example, where the measurement shows that 3f in. is to be taken 
out in darts, it is found that a little more than one-half of 3f in. is 
2 in. Therefore, as this amount must be taken out at the back and 
the front dart, only 1 in. has to be taken but at each. When darts 
are so small, it is advisable to take out an equal amount on each side 
of a gore; therefore, in this case, the amount to be taken out at each 
side of the front and the back gore is f in. Accordingly, locate 
points As and A* and points B A and. B b f in. each side of the front 
and the back gore, respectively, to serve as guides in drawing the 
dart lines. After these darts are taken care of, the remainder, or 
If in., must be taken out at the side, or hip, dart. As has already 
been explained, a trifle more should be taken out on the bias side of 
the gore than on the straight side, from £ to f in. being a good pro¬ 
portion. Therefore, measure If in. on the bias side of the gore to 
locate point C 4 and £ in. on the straight side to locate point C 6 , from 
which to draw the curved lines between the waist and the hip lines. 
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62. To draw the first dart line, that is, the one for the back edge 
of the side front dart, place the square, L. S. up, so that z of the 
L. A. C. is at point A 5 on the waist line and the edge of the curve, 
near v, touches the hip line at point A 3 . For the next line, reverse 
the square and place the arrowhead of the L. A. C. on Ac and the 
edge of the curve, near dd, at As. Then, in the same manner, con¬ 
nect points B\ and B 2 , points B b and B 2y points C 4 and C 2 , and 
points Cb and C 2 . . 

In drawing the curves over the hips of skirts having six or more 
gores, it is well to bear in mind that they should not be very pro¬ 
nounced at any time, even when the waist line is much smaller than 
the hip line. The three darts make it possible to distribute the 
amount to be taken out so evenly that none of the dart lines will 
have to be prominently curved. 

63. With the drafting completed, the pattern for the plain 
six-gored skirt may be cut out as follows: From the center-front 
line on the waist line to A 5 ; from A 5 , through A 3 , to A 4 ; and then 
from A 4 to the center-front line. From As to Ac; from Ac to C 4 ; 
from C 4 , through C 2 , to C 3 ; and from C 3 to A 4 . From C 2 to C 5 ; 
from C 5 to B 4 ; from B 4 , through i? 2 ,to B 3 ; and from B s to C 3 . From 
B 2 to B 5 ; then on the waist line to the center-back line, to the bottom 
of the skirt; and then on the bottom line to B 3 . 

64. Reducing tlie Plain Six-Gored-Skirt Pattern at Its 
Lower Edge. —To meet the demands of style, skirts frequently 
have to be made narrow at the lower edge. For six-gored skirts 
that must be narrow at the bottom, the drafting principle is the 
same as for a plain foundation skirt. In fact, the only exception to 
the drafting directions is that the line CD oi the foundation draft 
be made 1 in. long instead of 1^ in. Such a change will tend to reduce 
the flare at the bottom of the skirt and, likewise, will reduce the 
width of the skirt itself. If a skirt narrower yet than this is desired, 
locate a point f in. on each side of the center side seam at the lower 
edge, and then connect these points with the center side seam at E. By 
thus reducing from B and taking out the \\ in. at the lower edge, a 
foundation draft with a 40-in. hip, for example, will measure just 
60 in. at the bottom. It is rare indeed that a narrower skirt would be 
desired for a hip measure of this size, but, in extreme cases, a skirt 
a trifle narrower could be made. In any event, the contour of the 
side line should be kept true and even; that is, there should not be a 
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bulge in the line between D and B, because the line in a narrow 
skirt should be as nearly straight as possible in order to give the 
desired effect. 

SIX-GORED, INVERTED-PLAIT SKIRT 

65. In Fig. 15 is shown the front and in Fig. 16 the back of a 
six-gored, inverted-plait skirt. This style of skirt is very 

attractive and may be worn by the 
majority of women. It has straight 
lines, and the inverted plaits provide 
a convenient amount of fulness. 
Plaited skirts in some form seem to 
be in vogue at all times, and as they 
may be developed from any plain-skirt 
pattern, no matter how many or how 
few gores are used, it would seem that 
the chief requirement for making them 
is a knowledge of how to allow for the 
plaits in cutting, how to baste, stitch, 
and finish them, and, especially, how 
to press them. Once a woman is 
thoroughly familiar with such details, 
she should encounter no difficulty 
whatever in making any kind of plaited 
skirt; indeed, when the manner in 
which to allow for and develop plaits is 
understood, it will not matter whether 
the skirt is of four or fifteen gores, for 
the same principle always applies. 

66. Material Required. —For 
the reason that it is rather difficult to 
keep plaits in position if they are 
made of wiry or open-weave mate¬ 
rial, it is well to remember that fairly firm material should be 
chosen for a plaited skirt. To develop a skirt like that shown in 
Figs. 15 and 16, the original of which was made for a figure of average 
size, 3| yd. of 44-in. serge is required. Of course, other material 
to suit the wearer may be selected, but, as has been stated, it should 
be of a kind that will hold the plaits well. 



Fig. 15 
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67. Pattern Required. —For the inverted-plait skirt here shown 
use was made of the plain foundation-skirt pattern prepared in the 
manner explained for the plain six-gored skirt; that is, with an allow¬ 
ance for a raised waist line and divided so as to form six gores. This 
pattern is the one to use, unless a very full skirt is desired. In such 
a case, the circular-skirt pattern divided into six gores, as for the 
wash skirt, and extended above the waist line may be utilized. 

68. Placing the Pattern and 
Cutting Out the Material. —As 
will be observed on referring to Fig. 

17, which shows the plain six-gored 
pattern placed on 44-in. material for a 
six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, the cen¬ 
ter of each gore, as well as each strip, 
is placed as nearly as possible on a 
lengthwise thread of the material. 

If the skirt is to be made for a smaller 
person, the gores may be slipped along¬ 
side of each other and, of course, not 
quite so much length will be needed. 

On the other hand, if the skirt is to 
be made for a larger person, the pattern 
pieces, on account of being wider, will 
take up more material. However, one 
thing that should always be borne in 
mind is to place the pattern on the 
material correctly, regardless of whether 
or not it takes more material than is 
deemed advisable, for, as has been 
mentioned elsewhere, a garment may 
be entirely spoiled if one piece is cut 
the wrong way of the cloth. This 
point demands particular attention in connection with tailored gar¬ 
ments, for their plainness makes it necessary for the material to 
be cut out correctly. 

69. Heretofore, in connection with cutting out material, the 
custom has been to pin the selvage edges together. At this time, 
however, are brought out several new features, chief among which 
are the arrangement of the material with two folds and the allowance 
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for plaits, as shown in the illus¬ 
tration. In placing the pattern 
on material lapped in this way, 
lay the material so that its folded 
edge is toward you and place 
the center-front and the center- 
back lines of the pattern pieces 
on the fold. Then place the two 
side gores so that the center of 
each gore is on a lengthwise 
thread, as shown at a and b. 

■ In pinning the side-gore pattern 
pieces in place, pin through only 
one thickness of the material; 
then if the material has to be 
slipped over it will not be neces¬ 
sary to remove all the pattern 
pieces. 

~ 70. As the illustration shows, 

£ an allowance of 2\ in. is made at 
the bottom of each gore for the 
plaits, while at the top of each 
gore it is only lj in. To form 
the edges of the plaits, locate a 
point If in. both to the right 
and to the left of the top of each 
gore and a point 2\ in. both to 
the right and to the left of the 
bottom of each gore; then con¬ 
nect these points with diagonal 
lines, as shown. When the four 
pattern pieces that provide for 
the six gores of the skirt are 
placed and marked, bring the 
material over in the manner 
shown at c and prepare to cut 
the strips that go underneath 
to form the inverted plaits. 
These strips are very similar to 
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the strips for the slot seam, but each strip must be made twice as wide 
as the allowance for the plaits at both the waist line and the bottom 
of the skirt, in order to have them fit exactly in position. If the pat¬ 
tern pieces of the skirt are very large, then an extra length of mate¬ 
rial must be provided for these strips; however, if they are narrow 
enough to be placed in the manner shown, one entire skirt length will 
be saved, because there will then be sufficient material at the outer edge 
to bring over and fold back, as is indicated at c. As the skirt has six 
gores, it is necessary to have six strips; therefore, two strips are cut 
out as at d, two as at e, and two more on the fold, as at / and g. So 
that these strips will conform to the width of the plaits, care must 
be taken in measuring for them to have each strip 2\ in. wide at the 
top and 5 in. wide at the bottom. 

71. Before proceeding to cut out the material, outline each edge 
of the pattern properly, allowing \ in. at the top of the gores for the 
seam at the waist line and f to 1 in. at the bottom of the skirt; also, 
use plenty of pins in pinning the pattern pieces on, so that they will 
hold in position and not slip out of place. Then cut out the material, 
being very careful to get the edges true and even. 

72. Marking, Pinning, and Basting. —When the material 
for the skirt is cut out, proceed to mark-stitch the hip line, the waist 
line, and all around the pattern edges, remembering to lay the cloth 
out smooth on the table, so that it cannot slip underneath the pattern 
and thus cause an imperfect mark-stitched line. Next, remove the 
pattern from the material, and in so doing notch each gore at the hip 
line, notching the gores in the same order in which the skirt was 
cut apart, so that it may be put together correctly. 

With the material ready, pin the skirt together, pinning on the 
pattern lines and up and down from the hip line. When the pinning 
is done, proceed to baste the skirt. In basting, use small stitches, 
for, as the seams of this skirt are similar to slot seams, the basting 
must be straight and even and the stitches therefore small enough to 
hold the edges of each seam in correct line. For the placket, leave 
an opening on the left-hand side of the back panel or on the left-hand 
side of the front panel. With the skirt thus basted, slip it on for 
the first fitting. 

73. First Fitting. —In connection with the first fitting, it is 
well to remember that a plaited skirt should not fit too close. Have 
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it appear just smooth and easy in every place, for when the strips 
that go underneath are put in place they will fill the skirt out a trifle. 
If the skirt should appear too large, it should, of course, be taken in 
the necessary amount at the side seams to make it fit correctly. 
When the skirt is fitted, remove it and proceed to press the seams 
open. Be sure to dampen the seams carefully and to press them 
thoroughly, so that the edges will be as straight as possible; on this 
pressing depends considerably the good or bad appearance of the 
finished skirt. 

74. Adding the Strips and Marking the Placket. —With 
the work thus advanced, proceed to place in position the strips that 
aid in forming the underneath plaits. Pin the center of each strip 
directly underneath the seam, easing the strips to the seams so that 
they will not appear drawn. Then baste them carefully, in exactly 
the same manner as for a slot seam. With these strips in place, 
proceed to make the placket, following the same idea as in making 
the placket in the slot seam of the circular skirt previously discussed. 
After the placket is finished, baste the strips from the right side of 
the garment, so that they will lie perfectly flat. The skirt is then 
ready for the second fitting. 

75. Second Fitting.— It may be well to mention at this time 
that skirts of this kind really require three fittings. For the second 
fitting, therefore, slip the skirt on so as to make sure that the strips 
do not draw in any place and that the skirt fits smoothly. If any 
alterations must be made, such work should be done very carefully 
in order not to interfere with the line of the plaits at each seam. 

76. Stitching. —When the skirt is removed from the figure 
after the second fitting and all necessary alterations have been made, 
sponge and press the strips from the wrong side in order to take up 
any fulness and thus have them perfectly smooth. Then prepare 
to stitch the skirt from the right side. First determine what the 
depth of stitching should be. Dame Fashion controls this entirely. 
Sometimes the stitching extends scarcely to the hip line, and then, 
again, it comes down well over the hips and at other times almost 
to the bottom of the skirt. Therefore, in deciding on the length of 
stitching, it is well to consult the fashion magazines, for it must be 
remembered that the styles in stitching change just the same as the 
lines of a garment. However, the plaits on each side of the front 
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panel should always be stitched the same distance; also, the stitching 
at the side seams should be from 1| to 3 in. shorter than that in the 
front of the skirt, and the stitching at the back gore should be from 
1§ to 3 in. shorter than that at the side. 

77. With the depth of stitching decided on, lay the skirt out on 
the sewing table and measure down from the waist line on each seam 
the length that the stitching should extend, and place a pin crosswise 
in each case. Next, adjust the gauge of the sewing machine to mark 
the proper width of stitching, and then try a small sample of the 
material to see whether 
the stitching, as well as 
the color of the thread, 
is correct. With all made 
ready, lay the skirt out 
on the table of the sew¬ 
ing machine and begin 
to stitch, remembering 
to begin at the waist line 
and to stitch down on 
each plait. Be careful, 
also, to keep the mate¬ 
rial up well on the table, 
so that it will not pull 
or drag down, for it is 
impossible to get even 
stitching or to keep the 
seam lines even if the 
weight of the material 
pulls it away from the 
presser foot of the sew¬ 
ing machine. When one 
side of a plait is stitched, 
turn and stitch down to a point at the center of the plait, 
marking the turn with a comer of an envelope in order to insure 
accuracy. Next, stitch the other side of the plait from the waist 
line down to the center of the plait, as shown in Figs. 15 and 16. In 
doing this work, there might be a temptation to turn at the bottom of 
the stitching and stitch the opposite side of the plait at the same 
time. This, however, would be a mistake, for there would then be 
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danger of drawing and pulling the seam. Remember always, in 
stitching of this kind, to begin at the waist line and stitch down and 
to bring the stitched lines together at the center of the plait; also, be 
sure to bring the threads through to the wrong side and then tie 
them securely. 

When all the plaits are stitched on the right side in the manner 
directed, turn the garment over and stitch the edges of the strips 
to the edges of the plait allowance on the wrong side. Have the 
stitching come about f to § in. from the edge, and begin it up on each 
seam about 3 in. beyond the termination of the stitching on the right 
side, as shown at a, Fig. 18, so that the seams will be in no danger of 
pulling out. When all the stitching is done, proceed to bind, over¬ 
cast, or notch the seam edges from the waist line to the bottom of 
the skirt. 

78. Third Fitting and Finishing.—The skirt is now ready 
for the third fitting, which, for this style of skirt, is the same as the 
second fitting in other skirts. Therefore, slip the skirt on and secure 
it to the stay belt, which, for this skirt, is the same as the stay belt 
previously described; then turn the hem, observing the same pre¬ 
cautions as in turning the hems of other skirts. Next, remove the 
garment and proceed to finish the waist line of the skirt, which work 
is done in the manner directed for the plain circular skirt; also, 
finish the hem by simply binding it at the top in the usual manner for 
plaited skirts. Finally, lay in the plaits as for a box-plaited skirt, 
and proceed very carefully to press them, as well as the entire skirt. 

79. Pinking.—An excellent way in which to finish the seam 
edges is to notch them with a pinking machine, which work is called 
pinking. Such a finish, as shown at 6, Fig. 18, is both satisfactory 
and pleasing. Machines with which to do pinking make a very 
valuable addition to a sewing outfit; in fact, in shops where consider¬ 
able work is done, a pinking machine is practically invaluable. A 
very good pinking machine may be purchased for about $5. It is 
usually provided with three blades, one for cutting a very small 
notch, one for cutting a medium notch, and the other for cutting a 
fancy notch that may be used in trimming the edges of capes, plait- 
ings, and so on. The directions for operating such a machine are 
usually contained in the book of instructions that ^accompanies it. 
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SIX-GORED, BOX-PLAITED SKIRT 

80. In Fig. 19 is shown the front and in Fig. 20 the back of a 
six-gored, box-plaited skirt. This skirt is developed in much the 
same manner as the six-gored, inverted-plait skirt. The same plain 
six-gored pattern is used in cutting, and, although the pattern pieces 
are placed on the material in practically the same positions, they are 
kept closer together, because it is not 
necessary to allow on the gores for the 
box plaits. In fact, the entire allow¬ 
ance must be made on the plaits them¬ 
selves, so that no seams will show in 
them. Besides, since the gores meet 
each other underneath the plaits, it is 
not necessary to allow for seams on the 
center-front and center-back panels; 
the only seam allowance that must be 
made is on the back edges of the front 
side gores and on the front edges of the 
back side gores. In other words, allow 
seams on just these pattern edges and 
at the top and bottom of the skirt. In¬ 
stead of six strips for plaits, as in the 
inverted-plait skirt, only four strips are 
required for plaits in the box-plaited 
skirt, because plaits are used along the 
panel edges of the front and back gores 
only, the seams at the center sides 
being uncovered. In cutting the strips 
for the plaits, however, it must be borne 
in mind that, since no allowance is made 
on the gores for plaits, they must be at 
least twice as wide as the strips for the 
inverted plaits; that is, each strip for the box-plaited skirt should be 
5 in. wide at the top and 10 in. wide at the bottom. It will readily 
be seen, therefore, that a skirt of this kind requires almost the same 
amount of material as the six-gored, inverted-plait skirt. 

81. In constructing the box-plaited skirt, first mark with a bast¬ 
ing thread the center of each strip that is to be used for a plait; then 
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fold under the raw edges of each until they meet exactly at the center 
of the strip, and baste the fold on each side of the plait thus formed, 
taking great care to get the edges absolutely true. When all the 
plaits are formed and basted, press them carefully so that they may 
be applied to the gores of the skirt. 

Next, proceed to make the skirt ready. First bring together 
the pattern edges of the front gores and the front side gores, as well 

as those of the back gore and the back 
side gores, and baste them in the man¬ 
ner shown at a, Fig. 21. In this 
diagonal basting be very careful not 
to draw the seams in any place, nor to 
overlap them or let them separate at 
any point, for, as no seams are allowed 
for on these edges, they must come 
together exactly. When these gores 
are properly basted, pin the plaits over 
them. In doing this, be extremely 
careful to keep the center of each plait 
exactly over the meeting edges of the 
gores; also, be sure to hold the plait 
perfectly smooth, so that it will not 
be too full nor yet so tight as to draw 
in any place. When the plaits are 
pinned in place, baste them to the 
gores of the skirt, basting in § to £ in. 
from each edge of the plaits and leav¬ 
ing an opening under the left side of 
the left front plait for the placket. 

82. Next, pin and baste the side 
seams together and slip the skirt on 
for the first fitting, adjusting it prop¬ 
erly on the figure. If the skirt appears too tight, clip the basting 
that holds the gores together underneath the plaits at the seams 
where the extra fulness is needed; for instance, if the skirt appears to 
be a little tight over the hips, let out the basting at the center side 
seams and let each gore out a trifle. If considerably more freedom is 
needed, rather than allow too much on the front edges and thus 
destroy the line of the gores, let out the edges of the side back gores 
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and slip the gores out from under the plaits enough to allow for the 
necessary amount. If the skirt is too large, clip the bastings and slip 
the gores far enough underneath the plaits to take out the desired 
fulness, or, take up the center side seams a trifle. In any event, the 
amount let out or taken up should be at the seams where it is most 
needed. As will be remembered, one of the good features of the six- 
gored skirt is that the seams are conveniently placed to make it an 
easy matter to fit almost any figure. 

83. After the skirt is removed, even up any seams that were 
opened in fitting and replace the necessary basting; then press the 



Fig. 21 


skirt on the wrong side. Next, apply the placket facings in the 
manner shown at b, Fig. 21. As will be observed, this placket is 
finished similarly to that of the seam placket, in which straight 
facings are used and the edge is stitched down before the snap fas¬ 
teners are sewed on, as is explained in connection with the making 
of tailored plackets. 

With the placket finished, proceed to stitch the skirt, following 
the directions given in connection with the inverted-plait skirt. 
Then slip the skirt on and secure it to the stay belt; also, turn the 
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hem. After removing the skirt from the second fitting, the garment 
is ready for finishing, but as this work is the same as in making 
other skirts, it is not repeated here. 


SEVEN-GORED SKIRT 

84, The seven-gored skirt is nothing more or less than the 
plain six-gored skirt with an inverted plait added at the back, thus 



forming a skirt that has a seam and plaits at the center back, instead 
of a plain panel. The necessity of forming an inverted plait in a 
skirt of seven gores should be readily apparent, for if just a seam 
were placed at the center back of such a skirt the back gores would 
appear too narrow as compared with the other gores of the skirt. 
The making of a seven-gored skirt is not taken up in detail, because, 
with the exception already noted, no new feature is involved. 
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85. To prepare the pattern for a seven-gored skirt, proceed as 
in changing the plain foundation-skirt pattern into the six-gored 
pattern. When this is done, simply add the gore for the inverted 
plait at the center back in the following manner, referring to Fig. 22 
as a guide: First, place the square, L. S. up, so that its short arm is 
on the center-back line of the skirt pattern and its comer is at the 
intersection of the center-back line and the hip line; then draw a 
5-in. line along the straight edge of the long arm. Next, with the 
square still L. S. up, place it so that the 4-in. mark of the short arm 
is at the intersection of the waist line and the center-back line and 
the straight edge of the long arm is at the end of the 5-in. line just 
drawn; then draw a line along the short arm from the 4-in. mark to 
the comer of the square. With the square in the same position, 
draw also a line along the long arm, extending it until it is as long as 
the center-back line of the skirt pattern. Finally, form the bottom 
line of the plait portion by continuing the curved bottom line of the 
skirt pattern to the line last drawn. 

In cutting out the pattern, proceed as in cutting out the pattern 
for the six-gored skirt, up to the back gore. Then cut on the inverted- 
plait lines, which will leave the back gore and the inverted plait in 
one piece. 


EIGHT- AND NINE-GORED SKIRTS 


PATTERNS FOR PLAIN SKIRTS 

86. The construction of eight- and nine-gored plain skirts 
differs so little from the construction of six- and seven-gored plain 
skirts that only the preparation of the required patterns is here 
considered. As will be observed on referring to Figs. 23 and 24, a 
nine-gored skirt provides for a front panel, which is cut on the 
fold of the material; three gores on each side; and two back gores, 
which form an inverted plait at the back, as in the seven-gored 
skirt, at which place, also, is usually put the placket. The eight- 
gored skirt is really developed from the nine-gored-skirt pattern; 
that is, the extension at the back is disregarded in cutting out the 
material, both the center-front and the center-back line being placed 
on the fold, just as in cutting out the six-gored skirt. Thus, an 
eight-gored skirt has three gores on each side and a panel in the 
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front and the back; whereas, the nine-gored skirt has three gores on 
each side, a front panel, and an inverted plait at the back. 

87. To procure a pattern for a nine-gored plain skirt, the plain 
foundation-skirt pattern should be divided in the manner shown in 
Fig. 25; that is, by locating points on the hip and bottom lines of the 
pattern and connecting them with lines, drawing in the lines for 

darts, and then adding the extension 
at the center back. 

First, divide the hip line. Thus, for 
the front gore, measure up from the 
center-front line a distance equal to 
one-eighth of one-half the hip measure, 
plus | in., and locate point A 2 ; for the 
back gore, measure down the same dis¬ 
tance from the center-back line and 
locate point B 2 ; and, then, for the side 
gores, divide the space between points 
A 2 and B 2 , or the remainder of the 
hip line, into three equal parts by 
means of two more points C 2 and D 2 , 
as shown. Next, divide the bottom 
line in the same manner. For the 
front gore, measure up from the cen¬ 
ter-front line one-eighth of one-half 
the bottom measure, plus \ in., and 
locate point A 3 ; also, at the same 
distance below the center-back line, 
locate another point B 3 . Then divide 
the space between these two points in 
the manner directed for dividing the 
similar space on the hip line, lettering 
the points C 3 and D 3 . With these 
points located, connect those on the bottom line with the corresponding 
points on the hip line, extending each line to the waist line, as shown. 

88. The darts require attention next. For proportioning the 
amount to be taken out, as well as for drawing the dart lines, the 
directions given in connection with the preparation of the six-gored- 
skirt pattern apply. Thus, to determine the amount to be taken out 
in darts for the nine-gored-skirt pattern, first measure the foundation 
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pattern waist line and deduct one-half of the waist measure from 
this amount. In this case, the foundation pattern measures 16| in. 
Therefore, as the waist measure used is 26 in., one-half of the waist 
measure, or 13 in., deducted from 16 J in. leaves 3| in. to be taken.out in 
darts. As there are four darts in the nine-gored pattern, the amount to 
be taken out is distributed among them. The first, or front, dart is § in. 
wide, that is, \ in. on each side of the gores, as indicated at A and A- 
The back dart is f in. wide, \ in. 
being taken out at the front edge of 
the back gore, as at A, and \ in. 
at the back of the side back gore, as 
at A- The remainder of the amount 
for darts is taken out at the two side 
darts; therefore, since 1| in. was taken 
out at the back and front darts, there 
remains 2f in. to be taken out for the 
other two darts. A little more than 
half of this amount is taken out at 
the side back dart, \ in. being taken 
out at the back of the dart, as at A. 
and | in. at the front, as at A; also, 

\ in. is taken out at the back of the 
side front dart, as at A, and f in. 
at the front of the dart, as at A- 
When all the points for the darts are 
located, draw in all the dart lines, 
following the directions given for 
such work in connection with the 
plain six-gored-skirt pattern. 

Finally, add the gore for the inverted 
plait at the back, following the direc¬ 
tions given for adding such a gore in 
connection with the seven-gored skirt. fig. 24 

89. To form the pattern for the nine-gored, side-plaited skirt, 
cut the draft as follows: From the center-front line on the waist 
line to A; from A,, through A, to A; and from A, on the bottom 
line, to the center-front line. From At to A; from A to A; from 
D 6 , through D 2 , to A; and from A to A. From A to A; from A 
to A; from A, through C 2 , to A; and from A to A. From A 
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to C 4 ; from C 4 to B b \ from B 6 , through B t , to B 3 ; and from B 3 to C 3 . 
From Bt to Z? 4 ; on the waist line to the end of the inverted-plait 



Fig. 25 

line; on the inverted-plait line to the bottom of the skirt; and then 
on the bottom line to B z . _ 

NINE-GORED, SIDE-PLAITED SKIRT 

90. In Fig. 23 is shown the front and in Fig. 24 the back of a 
nine-gored, side-plaited skirt, the name side-plaited being 
applied because of the fact that all the plaits turn from the front 
toward the side of the figure. This style of skirt has much to recom¬ 
mend it, and aside from being attractive it is not difficult to make. 

91. Pattern Required. —For a tailored skirt of this kind, the 
plain nine-gored-skirt pattern is usually satisfactory for the reason 
that it, with the plaits, provides plenty of fulness; however, if a 
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fuller skirt is desired, then the circular- 
skirt pattern, properly divided, may be 
utilized. 


92. Placing the Pattern and 
Cutting Out the Material. —In plac¬ 
ing the pattern for the nine-gored, side- 
plaited skirt on the material, be sure to 
pin each piece securely. As woolen ma¬ 
terials slip out of position more easily 
than cotton materials, it is necessary to 
use more pins in handling them. As 
shown in Fig. 26, put the center-front 
line of the front gore on the fold, and 
place the side and back gores so that the 
center of each is on a lengthwise thread 
of the fabric. In placing the pattern 
pieces, it must be remembered that the 
plaits for the skirt must be allowed for 
on each side of a gore; therefore, before 
cutting, mark this allowance for plaits, 
and, in addition, allow \ in. for seams, 
using the straight edge of a yardstick or 
the square in marking. The plait in each 
case should be 1§ in. deep at the top and 
2\ in. deep at the bottom. The plaits 
are made narrow at the top so as to 
avoid too much bulk of material at the 
waist line. As will readily be seen, if the 
plaits were made as wide at the top as 
at the bottom, they would overlap and 
appear clumsy; also, they would tend to 
make the hips and waist appear much 
larger than they really are. With the 
allowance for the plaits and the seams 
marked on the material, proceed to cut 
out the garment, but do not remove the 
pattern pieces until the mark-stitching is 
done because there would then be danger 
of getting it untrue. 
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93. Mark-Stitching, Pinning, and Basting. —Proceed, next, 
to mark-stitch all around the edges of the pattern, as well as on the 
hip line and the waist line; also, turn the skirt pattern back on the 
inverted-plait line and mark-stitch it, so that this line may be folded 
in position when the skirt is put together. Then, after removing 
the pattern pieces, turn the edges of the front gore over to the wrong 
side and baste on the mark-stitched lines. Place this gore over to 
the pattern line on the front edge of the first side gore and pin it in 
position, mark-stitched lines meeting and waist and hip lines together; 
turn under the back edge of the first side gore and baste it; then lap 
it to meet the pattern line of the front edge of the center side gore, 
and so continue until each gore is basted. With this basting done, 
turn the inverted plait back and baste on the original center-back 
line. Then baste up the center-back seam and prepare for the first 
fitting. 

94. First Fitting. —For the first fitting, slip the skirt on and 
adjust it well on the figure, taking care to see that each plait, on the 
wrong side, is turned toward the front so that the skirt will set 
smooth and easy. Remember, at this time, not to fit the skirt too 
tight, for when it is stitched it will appear to fit closer than it does 
when the gores are just basted together, even if the basting stitches 
are small. If the skirt is too loose, move the front panel over an 
equal amount on each side of the first side gore and turn the inverted 
plait at the back in a trifle deeper. If this change is not sufficient, 
determine how much smaller the skirt should be and take an equal 
amount off each gore. This work may be accomplished without 
interfering with the turned edge of the plait by simply taking out the 
basting that holds the gores together and moving them over a little. 
If the skirt is too small, let out the inverted plait a trifle, rip the 
basting on the front panel, or gore, and then make this gore a little 
wider on each side. If it is much too small, then each gore must be 
let out enough to allow sufficient fulness. 

95. Preparing the Skirt for Stitching. —When the fitting 
is done, remove the skirt and make the alterations that are necessary, 
taking care to see that they are evenly balanced; that is, that the same 
amount is taken off or added to correspond to the gores on each side 
of the skirt. If the alterations are many, it will be wise to try on 
the skirt again to see whether or not they are correctly made. After 
any necessary changes are made, press the skirt on the wrong side, so 
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that the edge of each turned plait will be even and smooth before the 
stitching is added. With this work done, remove the basting from 
the center-back seam and make ready to stitch the plaits, taking 
the usual precaution to mark for the termination of the stitching, to 
adjust the gauge of the sewing machine, and to see that the thread 
matches correctly. 

96. Stitching and Binding the Seams. —Before stitching the 
seams of this skirt on the wrong side, to secure accurate results, 
first stitch all the plaits except the inverted plait at the back. 
Be sure to leave 4 or 5 in. of thread at the bottom of each tuck so 
that each thread may be pulled 
through on the wrong side, a 
needle threaded with it, and back¬ 
stitches taken to secure it. When 
the plaits are stitched, remove 
the basting as far down as the 
stitching extends on the plaits, 
so that there will be no danger 
of the basting threads causing an 
imprint in pressing. 

Next, place the skirt on the 
ironing board, right side up, put 
a press cloth over it, dampen the 
cloth over each plait, and press 
the plaits very carefully. With 
this done, lay the skirt out on the 
sewing table with its wrong side 
out and trim the seam edges even. 

Remember, though, that the al¬ 
lowance is made for plaits and 
that it should not be trimmed away; merely trim away enough to make 
the edges of the gores come together even. Then stitch the gores with 
a seam that is § to \ in. wide, as shown at a, Fig. 27. When the 
seams are evenly trimmed and stitched, bind each with bias binding 
of facing silk like that used for a placket finish; or, if the material 
is of the kind that does not fray easily, use a J-in. ribbon seam 
binding. A 6-yd. bolt of such binding can be purchased for 10 cents 
at all notion counters. It comes in white, black, and a few colors. 
Seam binding may perhaps be applied quicker than bias binding, 
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but, as it is only § in. wide, it will not hold the seam edges of any 
material very securely; therefore, the bias binding is generally more 
satisfactory. When the seams have been carefully bound, proceed 
to baste and stitch the center-back seam. Baste and finish the 
placket opening as for an inverted-plait placket, extending the 
stitching down far enough to correspond with that of the side gores. 
Then press the center-back seam open and bind each edge separately. 

97. Second Fitting. —The skirt is now ready for the second 
fitting. Therefore, put it on, adjust it at the waist line, and then pin 
a tape securely around the waist, so that an absolutely correct waist¬ 
band may be made. This matter should receive careful attention, 
for it is very distressing to have a tailored skirt slip from under the 
belt on account of being too loose, and, likewise, it is distressing for 
it to be too tight, as a tight waistband has a tendency to draw into 

the figure as if a cord were drawn 
around the waist and, as a result, the 
skirt will not hang well. If a skirt 
should seem to be a little tight through 
the hips, lift it a trifle at the waist 
line to allow the necessary fulness. 
With the waist line taken care of, 
turn the hem, using plenty of pins to 
hold the edge even all the way around. 

98. Finishing the Garment. 

After the second fitting, remove the 
skirt and then baste and press the 
lower edge of the hem and open it out, as shown in Fig. 27. Then, 
from the bottom up to the seam binding, trim the seam edges to 
within J in. of the stitching, as at b. When these edges are 
trimmed away, press open the seam, to prevent it from forming a 
cord in the hem, turn the hem back in position, and baste its lower 
edge, as at a, Fig. 28. Then measure and trim the hem even, run 
a gathering thread around the top f in. from the upper edge, as 
at b, lay the skirt out on the ironing board, dampen the hem and 
shrink the fulness by bringing the iron up from the bottom of the 
skirt and holding the fulness in with the gathering thread until the 
turned portion is exactly the size of the top of the hem. This work 
must be very carefully done in order to take out all the fulness, for, 
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of course, if fulness in any tailored skirt is plaited in, it will not 
look well and eventually it will show on account of the frequent 


pressings that a skirt of this kind must 
receive. Next, bind the upper edge from 
the right side of the hem with bias bind¬ 
ing, as at c, trimming away the edge 
just below the gathering thread. Finally, 
baste the hem in and stitch at the top 
of the binding and press the plait; then 
the hem, the plait, and the binding will 
appear as in Fig. 29. 

When the hem has been taken care of 
in the manner explained, put the band 
on and sew hooks and eyes on it in the 
Usual way; then remove all basting and 
give the skirt a thorough pressing. If 
desired, hangers may be put on the inside 




of the band. Since, at each plait, there is a seam that stays the 


plait and holds it in position, the inside edge of the plait does not 


have to be stitched as in making box plaits in wash skirts. 





TAILORED POCKETS 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

1. By tailored pockets are meant -all pockets used in tailored 
garments, with the exception of those in coat linings, regardless of 
their style or position. The pockets used in linings, properly termed lin¬ 
ing pockets, will prove very simple in construction after a knowledge 
of tailored pockets is gained. There are only five distinct standard 
types of tailored pockets, namely, the stand pocket , the flap pocket , 
the welt , or slit, pocket , the patch pocket , and the bound pocket . Each 
type, however, is subject to many modifications in shape, some pockets 
assuming an entirely different appearance from the original of its 
type. It is well to remember, though, that the detail of finishing 
pockets that vary from the original will never be difficult, because 
the principle of making them always remains practically the same. 

2. In considering the style, shape, position, and size of tailored 
pockets, it is important to know that they are governed more or less 
by prevailing styles at the time they are made, by the style of the 
garment in which they are to be placed, by the taste of the person 
that is to use them, and by their purpose. Such pockets are employed 
in both long and short coats, in skirts, and in wide belts. If a pocket 
is to be used on the breast of a coat, it is generally put on the left 
side, but there are cases where a breast pocket is placed on each side. 
If two pockets are used in this way, however, they are generally 
made smaller than if only one is used, as they are intended more 
for ornament than for service. The stand and the welt type of 
pocket are used most frequently in such places, although the flap 
and patch types are sometimes employed. 

3. The all-important considerations in the making of tailored 
pockets are accuracy and neatness, for to have a perfect pocket the 
material must always match, whether it is the design or the grain. 
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To beginners, such tailoring work may seem difficult, yet by study¬ 
ing each type of pocket diligently and doing the actual construction 
on each so as to come to know every little detail, no tailored pocket 
will be too hard to make. Really, the first step to success in work of 
this kind is a full appreciation of how neatly made pockets add to 
tailored garments from the standpoint of both utility and ornament, 
and the next step is to be willing to spare no effort in the careful 
working out of every detail. 


THE MAKING OF TAILORED POCKETS 


STAND POCKET 

4. The first of the tailored pockets to be considered is the stand 
pocket, an example of which is shown in Fig. 1. This type of 
pocket really consists of two parts—the stand , or part that serves 
as a finish for the opening, and is the only part visible, and the pocket 

proper, or pouch, which is 
inside the garment, that 
is, between the outside 
material and the lining. 
The stand pocket is very 
effective on garments of 
firm material that have 
wide stitching, as it im¬ 
parts to them the smart 
look so much sought by 
wearers of tailored gar¬ 
ments. 

As a rule, the stand 
pocket is used simply as a 
breast pocket, but some¬ 
times it is placed below the 
waist line at the sides of garments; also, it is used in skirts and in belts. 
The pocket here shown is for the left breast, and its lines are diago¬ 
nal. Of course, as such pockets may be placed in other positions and, 
as is explained later, the lines may assume various shapes, it is well 
in making them to be careful to have the lines run in the proper direc¬ 
tions so that they will harmonize with the other lines of a garment. 
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So that a good knowledge of the way in which to make a stand 
pocket may be gained, the construction of the pocket illustrated in 
Fig. 1 is here taken up in detail. To get the best results, the actual 
work should be done, but not before each step has been carefully 
studied and is clearly understood. 

5. Size and Position of Pocket. —When the stand pocket is 

used as a breast pocket, the stand is generally made 3f to 4 in. wide 
and about 1 in. deep, and the pocket proper, or part that forms the 
pouch, about 3J to 4 in, wide and of the same depth. As said before, 
however, the sizes of pockets vary and may be made to meet require¬ 
ments. The position of the pocket is usually marked in the first 
fitting of the garment in which it is to be used, especially if it is to 
serve as the breast pocket in a coat. However, no definite rules or 
directions for marking the posi- c ^ 

tion of stand pockets in coats are 
given until tailored coats are dis¬ 
cussed. 

F 

6. Preparing the Stand 
Pattern. —The first step in con¬ 
nection with the making of a ^ 
stand pocket is to draft a pattern 
for the stand. No pattern is re¬ 
quired for the other part of the pocket. To draft such a pattern 
for the pocket shown in Fig. 1, proceed as follows, referring to Fig. 2 
as a guide: 

On a piece of paper of suitable size, using a ruler or a square, 
draw first a parallelogram each side of which is 3f in. and each end 
of which is 2\ in., lettering the comers A, B, C, and D, as shown. 
Next, locate point E If in. below D on line A D , and point F If in. 
above B on line B C. Then connect B and E, as well as F and D, 
with a diagonal line, as shown. If desired, the upper comers may be 
rounded off a trifle, as indicated by the dotted lines. With the draft¬ 
ing thus completed, form the pattern by cutting from B to E, from E 
to D, from D to F, and from F to B ; if rounded comers are wanted, 
cut on the dotted lines. At this time, also, so that there will be no 
danger of mistaking the top of the pattern for the bottom when 
using it to cut out materials for the stand of the pocket, cut a 
small notch in the pattern on the bottom line, as indicated in the 
illustration. 



Fig. 2 
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7. Marking the Garment Material for Matching. —Having 
prepared the pattern as directed, proceed next to locate the posi- 

Q tion of the stand on the gar¬ 
ment material, so as to 
assist in matching the ma¬ 
terial of the stand and the 
garment. Good judgment 
must be exercised in doing 
this work, because it is im¬ 
perative that the weave and 
the design of both materials 
match perfectly at the place 
where the pocket is to ap¬ 
pear. It is necessary, also, 
to take into consideration 
the side of the garment on 
which the pocket is to 

„ ,, come, as well as the direc- 

fig. 3 ..... 

tion in which it is to slant, 
so that the stand pattern may be placed correctly. In this case, as 
the pocket is for the left side of the coat, pin the pattern on as 
shown in Fig. 3; that is, so that its ends are parallel with the vertical 

stripes of the cloth and the highest part of the pattern when in this 

position will come at the left when the garment is on the wearer. In 
placing the pattern, it is well to bear in mind that best results will be 
obtained by having its ends 
come between the stripes 
instead of directly on them; 
and, in order to make cer¬ 
tain that the pattern edges 
are parallel with the stripes, 
crease the pattern at the 

exact edge of one of the 

prominent stripes, as shown 
at a. This crease in the 
pattern is valuable later in 
cutting out the stand ma¬ 
terial, because by placing it 
on the same stripe as in the garment material accuracy will be assured. 
With the pattern correctly placed, outline its sides and its lower edge 



Fig. 4 
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on the garment material with tailor’s white chalk, as shown; tailor’s 
colored chalk should always be avoided in such work, as it is next to 
impossible to remove it from some materials. Then remove the 
pattern and proceed to mark and cut out the material for the stand. 

8. It may be well to mention at this time that when striped mate¬ 
rial is used for a garment and there is a seam down its front, as in the 
semifitted coat, great difficulty is often encountered in matching all 
the stripes. In a case of this kind, therefore, the best plan is to match 
only the stripes in the front section, rather than those in the side 
section. Otherwise, the procedure is the same as that just mentioned. 

9. Cutting Out the Stand. —After determining just where the 
stand is to come, the cutting out of the stand material so that it will 
match that of the garment is simple. To do this work properly, 
proceed as shown in Fig. 4. Place the stand pattern on a piece of the 
material in exactly the same 
way as directed for mark¬ 
ing the position of the stand 
on the garment. Make sure 
to have the pattern slant 
the same and to have the 
ends come on the same 
stripes of the cloth; also, 
turn back the pattern on 
the creased line to see that 
the crease comes along the edge of the same stripe as in the garment 
material. Then pin the pattern securely in place and cut out the 
stand, allowing \ in. all around the pattern for the finish and turn¬ 
over. There is no necessity for mark-stitching in this case, but 
before removing the pattern from the material thus cut out, run a 
basting thread all around the pattern or mark the material with 
tailor’s chalk, so that the true outline of the stand will be known in 
making the pocket; also, notch the bottom line, as shown, so that there 
will be no danger of mistaking the top of the material for the bottom 
and thus spoil the matching of the design or the weave of the materials 

10. Cutting Out the Canvas Interlining. —In order to pre¬ 
vent the stand of the pocket from sagging when it is on the garment, 
an interlining of canvas is generally inserted between the stand mate¬ 
rial and its lining. To cut out this interlining, proceed as shown in 
Fig. 5, using a piece of lengthwise canvas that has been shrunk. 
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After pinning the pattern in place, as shown, cut the canvas exactly 
the same size as the pattern at the sides and the top, but at the bot¬ 
tom allow | in. for a seam and cut a notch in it, as shown in Fig. 6. 

11. Putting the Stand Together. —With the material and the 
interlining for the stand cut out, proceed next to put them together. 
Thus, pin the canvas to the wrong side of the material and baste them 
together, basting from the right side of the material. With the right 
side of the material still up, turn all edges except the lower edge over 
on the canvas, being sure to follow the marked pattern lines care¬ 
fully, and then baste them as shown in Fig. 6, always basting from 
the right side in such cases. These edges must be turned absolutely 
true, so that the lines of the finisned pocket will be as perfect as pos¬ 
sible. Next, miter the comers as at a, first trimming the corners as 
at b and then whipping them as at c. If the comers are rounded, 
take care to bring them down well when whipping the material 

edges, so that a 
graceful, curved line 
will be obtained. 
With this done, press 
the stand from the 
wrong side, and then 
proceed to stitch it. 
The stitching should 
be the same in width 
as the outside stitching on the seams of the garment, which usually 
varies from f to f in. from the edge. If the corners of the stand are 
round or if sufficient practice has not been had in turning accurate 
comers, it is advisable to outline the position of the machine stitch¬ 
ing with basting threads. If the stitching is not outlined in this way, 
then the gauge of the sewing machine must be made use of, because 
the stitching on the stand portion must be accurate. When the 
stitching is done, remove all basting except that which marks the 
depth of the stand, and then press the stand again, this time, however, 
from the right side and with a damp cloth laid over the material. The 
stand is now ready for the lining. 

12. Pocket Linings. —Before taking up the lining of the stand, 
it may be well to consider the material to be used in lining pockets. 
For the stand or the flap of a pocket, a very good quality of satin 
or silk is most suitable, and for the pouch part, especially if a durable 
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pocket is desired, sateen of close weave is very satisfactory. Because 
of the fact that a pocket flap or a pocket stand comes on the outside 
of a garment, the lining 
material for it should 
harmonize in color. 

13. Lining the 
Stand. —To line the 
stand, it is necessary to 
use a piece of lining of 
exactly the same size as 
the stand material, for 
when the seam edges of 
the lining are turned down they will come well inside the stand por¬ 
tion and will not show on the right side. Therefore, lay the stand 
pattern on a piece of the lining material, taking care to have the 
weave of the lining run the same as that of the stand material, and 
cut it out. Then place the wrong side of the lining to the wrong side 
of the stand and proceed to whip the lining to the stand, as shown 
in Fig. 7, using small stitches. Next, press the stand again, when it 
is ready to be applied to the garment. At this time, also, to serve 
as a guide in stitching the stand to the garment, run a basting 
thread from the right side, as shown at a, through the lining in the 

mark-stitching. 


14. Placing the Re¬ 
inforcing Strip.—To 
strengthen the finished 
pocket, it is necessary to 
place underneath the pocket 
opening a strip of lining, 
usually silesia or cambric, 
that is 3 in. in depth and 
1| in. wider than the pocket 
itself. This strip must be 
cut so that its lengthwise 
threads will run parallel 
with the lower edge of the 
stand, for it must neither give nor pull out of shape. In placing 
this reinforcing strip, which is the next operation in making the stand 
pocket, put it on the wrong side of the material, allowing two-thirds 
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of it to extend above the mark for the pocket opening. Then turn 
over the material with the strip pinned to it and baste the strip on, 

as shown in Fig. 8, basting 
from the right side of the 
garment material in order 
to have it perfectly 
smooth. 

15. Placing and 
Basting tlie Stand in 
Position. —When the re¬ 
inforcing strip is in posi¬ 
tion, it is next in order to 
place the stand in . its 
proper place and baste it. 
Therefore, to be absolutely 
sure that the stripes of the 
stand and the garment 
materials match exactly, pin the stand on as illustrated in Fig. 9; 
that is, so that the basting in the stand is directly over the diagonal 
chalk mark on the garment and 
marks. If it differs even a trifle 
when placed according to the 
original marks, remove the 
stand and again mark along 
each end of the stand, as at a 
and b, for, as has been said be¬ 
fore, the matching must be ac¬ 
curate. Having matched the 
material correctly, remove the 
pin, turn the stand so that its 
top will be downwards, and then 
place it so that its right side will 
be to the right side of the gar¬ 
ment, its basting directly over 
the diagonal chalk mark, and its 
ends on points a and b. Then, 
after pinning it in this position, baste it in place, basting through all 
thicknesses and lifting the ends of the stand so as to make certain 
that it is straight and that the stripes match exactly. 


its ends come at the vertical chalk 



Fig. 10 
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16. Preparing the Material for the Pouch. —With the stand 
basted to the garment, proceed to prepare the lining material that is 
to form the pocket portion, or pouch. First, cut out two pieces of 
lining, making each about 5 in. square, and then pin them so that 
their right sides are together, as in Fig. 10. Next, to give the top 
of the pocket portion exactly the same slant as the stand and thus 
permit it to hang straight across the bottom, as it should, draw a 
diagonal line from a point If in. below the upper left-hand comer 
of the lining material, as at a, on the lengthwise edge, to the upper 
right-hand comer and 
cut along this line. At 
this time, also, round off 
the lower comers, as 
shown. 

17. Joining the 
Stand and the Pouch. 

The stand and the pouch 
may now be joined. 

Therefore, unpin the 
two pouch pieces and 
baste them in place, as 
shown in Fig. 11. B aste 
one piece over the 
pocket stand so that the 
stitches will come ex¬ 
actly in line with the 
basting on the stand, as 
at a, and the other piece 
as at b, leaving a space 
of just f in. between the basting of this piece and the basting of the 
first piece. Care must be taken to keep a true basting line in each 
case and to extend it exactly to the ends of the stand portion and no 
farther. As will be observed, the seam edges of the pouch material 
overlap a trifle; this, however, is as it should be, because an ample 
seam allowance is required to prevent the pocket from pulling out 
when in use. 

With the basting done, stitch the pouch pieces in the manner shown 
in Fig. 12. First, stitch the piece over the stand, stitching through 
the basting that holds the stand to the garment and just to the ends 
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of the stand, or termination of the basting, as at a. Then stitch the 
other pouch piece along the basting, beginning \ in. from one end of 
the basting and ending f in. from the other end. The stitching must 
be shorter on this side than on the other, so that it will not show when 
the stand is turned in its proper position. Then, too, sufficient space 
must be left between the stitchings to permit the ends of the pocket 
to be finished and thus made secure. When the stitching is com¬ 
pleted, bring the ends of the thread through to the wrong side and 
fasten them securely; then remove all bastings that have been replaced 

with stitching and pre¬ 
pare to cut the pocket 
opening. 

18. Cutting the 
Pocket Opening and. 
Completing the 
Pocket. —So that the 
opening for the pocket 
may be cut, turn the 
seam allowance back, as 
shown at b and c, Fig. 12. 
Then, with a pair of 
very sharp-pointed 
scissors, proceed to cut 
the opening, inserting 
the point of the scissors 
at the center, as at d, 
and cutting out, from 
the center to within 
J in. of each end of the 
stand stitching, as indicated at e. Then cut precisely to each comer 
in a diagonal line, exercising the greatest care, for in nowise should 
the clipping extend so far as to weaken the ends of the pocket. By 
cutting the comers in this manner, there remains at each end a tri¬ 
angular piece that must be secured to the lining later. With the 
opening thus made, turn the pocket pieces to the wrong side by slip¬ 
ping them through the opening, when the outside of the pocket will 
appear as shown in Fig. 13. Next, baste the lower edge of the stand 
as at a, slipping two fingers of the left hand underneath the stand and 
in the opening, so that the underneath portion of the pocket will not be 
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caught. Next, secure the triangular piece at each end of the opening to 
the lining, as at b. Then, so as to make sure that the pocket will set 
perfectly, and, if of striped 
material, that the stripes 
will match exactly, baste 
the upper edge of the stand 
to the garment, as at c. 

19. With the stand 
thus basted and the tri¬ 
angular portions secured, 
turn the garment over so 
that the wrong side of the 
pocket is up, as in Fig. 14, 
and fasten the ends of the 
stand from the wrong side 
with buttonhole twist, as 
at a and b. In doing this, „ 

. , Fig. 13 

begin at the bottom of the 

stand and take short, diagonal stitches to the top of the pocket; then, 
reversing the direction of the stitch, work down to the starting point, 
crossing the stitches that are put in from the bottom and the 




top of the stand, as shown. 
Next, baste the pouch portions 
together and stitch them, as at 

c. I f the lining is likely to fray, 
finish the edge of the pocket 
with overcasting-stitches, as at 

d. Finally, remove all basting, 
lay a press cloth over the right 
side of the pocket, and press 
the pocket thoroughly. When 
thus completed, the stand 
pocket will appear on the right 
side as in Fig. 1 and on the 
wrong side as in Fig. 14. 

20. Stand-Pocket Vari- 


Fig. 14 


atlons.—As has been men¬ 


tioned, each type of pocket is subject to many modifications in 
shape. To form a definite idea of some of the variations of the stand 
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pocket, reference should be made to Fig. 15. These pockets differ 
only so far as shape is concerned, and no difficulty will be encountered 



in making them or other styles, or even in creating different shapes, 
provided the construction and finishing of the stand pocket just dis¬ 
cussed is thoroughly understood. 


FLAP POCKET 

21. The next type of tailored pocket to be considered is the 
flap pocket, one style of which is illustrated in Fig. 16. This 
pocket also consists of two parts—the flap , which serves both as a 
finish for the pocket opening and as protection for the pocket itself, 
and the pouch , which is similar to that of the stand pocket. The 
flap pocket is a very desirable one, as it is adaptable to nearly all 
tailored fabrics and its size, shape, and position can be varied to give 
pleasing effects on many kinds of garments. 

The materials required for the flap pocket—that is, for the lining 
and the reinforcement—are practically the same as those for the 
stand pocket, and, in fact, the making of this type of pocket differs 
very little from the making of the other type, it being necessary 
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also to match the material very accurately. As will be observed, 
the flap of this type of pocket resembles the stand of the other, 
although, of course, it is placed in the reverse position. 

22. Flap pockets are generally placed at the sides of garments, 
and as a rule two pockets are made at the same time, one for each 
side. In such a case, therefore, so that the pockets will be exactly 
the same in size and shape when finished, mark-stitching must be 
used to mark the pattern lines of the flap, as well as the position of 
the pocket on the garment. The position and the width of the flap 
pocket should be decided in the first fitting. The exact place where 
the pocket is to come should be determined when the garment is on, 
the location usually 
being governed by Dame 
Fashion, who calls for 
different positions, sizes, 
and shapes each season. 

The procedure when 
these points are decided 
is to mark with tailor’s 
chalk the exact position 
and approximate size, re¬ 
move the garment, pin it 
together carefully so that 
the seams or pattern 
edges on each side will 
correspond exactly, draw 
a chalk line where the 
pocket is to come, and then mark-stitch on this chalk line through 
both thicknesses of the garment, so that the pocket will come exactly 
in the same position on each side. 

The construction of the flap pocket shown in Fig. 16 will present 
no difficulty once the making of the stand pocket is thoroughly 
understood; nevertheless, as before, it is advisable to make up a flap 
pocket as here explained, for by doing the actual work apparently 
difficult points will become simple. 

23. Preparing the Flap Pattern. —The only pattern required 
for the flap pocket is that for the flap. To get the dimensions 
required for drafting the pattern in the actual making of flap pockets 
in garments, it is necessary to measure the chalked outline To 
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draft such a pattern for the pocket here considered, which is of aver¬ 
age size, proceed as shown in Fig. 17, using a piece of paper of suit- 



Fig. 17 


able size. First, draw a parallelo¬ 
gram each of whose sides is 4J in. 
and each of whose ends is 2| in., 
lettering the comers A, B, C, 
and D, as shown. Next, locate 
point E\ in. to the right of B on 
line A B and point F j in. to the 
left of D on line C D. Then con¬ 


nect points A and F, as well as C and E, with a diagonal line. If 
slightly rounded comers are desired at the lower edge of the flap, the 
draft may be so marked, as indicated by the dotted lines. With the 
drafting thus completed, form the pattern by cutting from A to F, 
from F to C, from C to E, and from E to A. For round comers, cut 
on the dotted lines. 


24. Cutting Out the Flap. —With the pattern thus prepared, 
proceed to cut out the material required for the flaps. Pin the flap 
pattern on a double thickness of the garment material, placing it so 
that the stripe, or at least the weave, of the flap material will match 
that along the pocket mark of the garment material; in other words, 
match the material in the manner explained for the stand pocket. 
If the material is dark, outline the pattern edges with tailor’s white 
chalk; then cut all the way around the pattern, allowing | in. for 
seams, and, after removing the pattern, mark-stitch all the chalk 
lines. If the material is of the kind on which tailor’s white chalk 
will not show, cut the material in the manner directed, but mark- 
stitch around the pat¬ 
tern before removing it. 

With the material cut 
out, cut the pieces of lin¬ 
ing required for the flaps, 
making them the same in 
size as the pieces of ma¬ 
terial for the flaps. 

25. Making the 
Flap. —Next, proceed 
with the making of each flap. To do this work correctly, place the 
right side of the lining to the right side of the material and baste them 
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together from the cloth side, beginning at the top of one end and con¬ 
tinuing around to the top of the other, but not across the top. In 
basting, hold the flap material a trifle full in order that the lining will 
be a little smaller; then, when the flap is stitched, the lining will not 
show along the edges. With the basting done, stitch just outside of 
the mark-stitching where it 
to the edge, as at b and c. 
as it must be left open to 
permit the flap to be 
turned right side out. 

Next, remove all basting 
and mark-stitching 
threads except the mark- 
stitching at d, which marks 
the top of the flap, and 
trim the seam edges in the 
manner shown at e, trim¬ 
ming, in firm material, to 
within | in. of the stitch¬ 
ing. With this done, turn 
the flap right side out 
and baste it a scant \ in. 
from the edge, taking care 
that the seam is rolled out 
to the edge. Then baste 
another row about \ in. 
from the first row, using a 
short basting-stitch to hold 
the edge firm. When the 
basting is completed, press 
the flap thoroughly, and, 
after adjusting the gauge 
of the sewing machine, stitch the bottoms and ends of the flaps the 
same distance from the edge as the seams of the garment are stitched, 
usually | to f in. If no stitching appears as a seam trimming on the 
right side of a garment, then the flaps should be carefully pressed and 
applied without stitching on the outer edge. Next, remove all the 
basting at the edge, and then run a basting through the lining along 
the upper edge at the mark-stitching. This marking is done so that 
it will show on the lining side, and also so that the mark-stitching 


is basted, as shown at a, Fig. 18, continuing 
Do not stitch the upper edge of the flap, 



Fig. 19 
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can be taken out at this time in order to avoid catching it when 
stitching the flap in position with the sewing machine. 

26. Applying the Flap and Finishing the Pocket. —Having 
made the flaps in the manner directed, it is next in order to secure 
them to the garment, to make the opening, and to apply the pouch 
part of the pocket. As in making the stand pocket, it is first advis¬ 
able to place a reinforcing, or stay, strip in position. Therefore, pin 
to the wrong side of the garment material a lengthwise stay strip 
of cambric or silesia that is 2 in. deep and 1§ in. longer than the 
width of the pocket, placing it so that its lengthwise center is directly 

under the chalk marks 
on the material, and then 
baste it in position. 

27. Next, baste the 
flap to the material in 
the manner shown in 
Fig. 19; that is, with its 
right side to the right side 
of the material and its 
basting line directly on 
the chalk mark on the 
garment material. 
Then, as in making the 
stand pocket, cut out 
the lining material for the 
p 20 two pieces that form the 

pouch. Cut each of 
these pieces lj in. wider than the flap or the pocket opening, but 
make the depth of only one equal to the desired depth of the pocket; 
for the other, make the depth 2 in. less than the pocket depth, but 
to this piece, as shown at a, stitch a lengthwise strip of the gar¬ 
ment material that is 2 in. in depth and of a width equal to the 
width of the piece. Then proceed to baste these two pieces for the 
pouch in place. Baste the full-sized piece over the flap, as shown at b ; 
that is, with its right side down and so that the basting will come 
along in the basting with which the flap was basted on. Baste on the 
piece with the garment material attached, or the lower part of the 
pocket, as at c , also with its right side down. This strip of garment 
material on the pouch part must be used, because, otherwise, the 
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lining will show from the 
right side of the garment 
when the flap of the 
finished pocket is lifted. 

28. With the pouch 
pieces thus basted in 
place, stitch both the flap 
and the lower part to the 
garment material, leav¬ 
ing a space of \ in. be¬ 
tween these stitchings. 

Having finished this 
stitching, remove all the 
basting and fasten the 
thread ends on the wrong 
side. Then, holding the 
seam edges apart, cut the 
pocket opening, follow¬ 
ing the directions given 
in connection with the stand pocket; that is, cutting to within J in. 
of each end and then diagonally to the end of the flap, as well as to 

the end of the stitching 
of the lower part of the 
pocket. 


29. After thus cut¬ 
ting the opening for the 
pocket, slip the lower 
portion through the 
opening, turn the flap 
down from the right 
side of the garment, and 
baste in the manner 
shown at a, Fig. 20. 
Next, as in Fig. 21, bring 
the lower portion up, 
allowing the material to 
extend up far enough to 
fill the space between the 
stitching of the flap and 


Fig. 22 
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that of the bottom, as shown at a, thus forming a welt, which aids 
in concealing the lining when the flap is lifted. Then turn the seam 
down and baste, as shown at b, slipping the fingers inside the pocket 
opening, so as to prevent the stitches from catching the material 
underneath. Next, stitch along the lower edge, as at c, and bring 
the other pocket portion down into position, as in Fig. 22. With 

this done, carefully turn 
under the triangular 
pieces to the wrong side 
and fasten them through 
both thicknesses, as 
shown at o; also, to 
strengthen the pocket, 
finish the ends of the 
pocket opening with the 
overcasted bar-stitch, as 
at b. Next, baste and 
stitch the pouch portions 
together, as at c, and then 
overcast the edges, as 
shown. With all the 
stitching done, remove 
all the bastings and press 
the pocket thoroughly 
from the right side. When thus completed, the flap pocket should 
appear on the right side as in Fig. 16 and on the wrong side as in 
Fig. 23. 



Fig. 23 


30. Flap-Pocket Variations. —Several variations of the flap 
pocket are illustrated in Fig. 24. These pockets will serve to make 
clear the way in which flap pockets of different shapes may be applied, 
and should serve as suggestions for others along the same line. As 
will be observed, the flaps may be circular, triangular, rectangular, 
and so on, and may have square or round comers; also, buttons 
and buttonholes and other trimming may be added to create the 
right effect. In every case, however, the shape of the flap, the 
stitching and the trimming is in harmony with the garment on 
which it is used, a point that should always be borne in mind in 
connection with garment making. 
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WELT, OR SLIT, POCKET 

31. The third type of pocket, namely, the welt, or slit, pocket, 
is illustrated in Fig. 25. This type of pocket has neither a stand nor 
a flap, simply a slit, or opening, secured with welt edges, and a pouch. 
Although the opening of the pocket shown here is in the form of a 

reversed curve, or “line of 
beauty,” as it is sometimes called, 
openings in the form of other 
curves, as well as straight and 
diagonal lines, may be used effec¬ 
tively, as is pointed out later. 

The welt, or slit, pocket is 
used as a breast pocket; at the 
sides of a garment, below the 
waist line, as a pocket for a 
handkerchief, car fare, or any 
small article; and sometimes 
simply to create an ornamental effect on a garment. If it is to be 
used as a breast pocket, as in this case, the opening should never be 
more than 3f or 3f in. wide, but if it is to be used in the lower part 
of a coat or a skirt it may be from 1 to 1§ in. wider. 

No difficulty should be met in constructing the welt, or slit, pocket; 
indeed, with a good idea of how the stand and the flap pocket are 
made, the making of this pocket should be comparatively easy. 

32. Preparing- the Pattern for the Curved Opening. —The 
curved opening for the pocket shown in Fig. 25 may be drawn free¬ 
hand, with the aid of any circular article, such as a drinking glass, 
or with the tailor’s square. In any 
event, it is very necessary to get the 
correct slant to the reversed curve, so 
that when it is transferred to the mate¬ 
rial in which the pocket is to be made it 
will assume a good line and appear well 
balanced. For the pocket here shown, 
the opening of the original of which is practically 3j in. wide, it will 
perhaps be best to draft a pattern in the manner shown in Fig. 26. 
Therefore, on a piece of paper of suitable size, draw first a parallelo¬ 
gram whose top and bottom lines are each 3 in. and each side, or 




Fig. 25 
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end, of which is 1J in., and then, as shown, letter the upper right- 
hand comer A and the lower left-hand comer B. Then connect A 
and B with a diagonal line and mark the center of this line C. With 
this done, proceed to draw the curve with the aid of the square. 
Thus, place the square, U. S. up, so that yy of the L. A. C. is at B 
and the edge of the curve, near ww, is at C, and draw the curved line 
to connect B and C ; then, reverse the square, place yy at A and the 
edge of the curve, near ww, at C , and draw the other half of the 
reversed curve. With the curve thus outlined, cut it from A, through 
C, to B; then cut from A along the upper line of the rectangle, and 
from the upper left-hand comer to B. The pattern, which consists 
of the part above the curve, will then be ready for outlining the 
opening on the material. 

33. As has been stated, the curved edge of any circular article 
may be used in drawing the curved line, or it may be drawn free¬ 
hand. In either case, however, it is advisable to draw a parallelo¬ 
gram first and then, so as to be sure of the proper slant for the curve, 
to connect two of its comers with a diagonal line, the direction, or 
slant, of which will depend on which side of the garment the pocket 
is to appear. Of course, pockets of different size and curves of dif¬ 
ferent curvature will require parallelograms of different sizes, and 
just what the size ought to be must be determined by experiment. 
A good plan, however, is to decide on what the width and the slant 
of the pocket openings are to be and then, by actual measurement, 
determine what the length of the top, bottom, and side lines of the 
parallelogram must be to accommodate the opening. The value of 
such a pattern lies in the fact that it assures accuracy, for its side 
or its top may be placed on a stripe or the grain of the garment mate¬ 
rial; whereas, if no such plan were followed, there would be danger 
of having the curved opening appear crooked on the garment and thus 
detract from its appearance. 

34. Preparing the Material for the Pocket.—With the pat¬ 
tern made ready, lay it on the garment at the place where the pocket 
opening is to appear, being careful to have it straight, and then out¬ 
line the opening by drawing a chalk line along the curved edge of 
the pattern. Next, on the wrong side of the material, baste a length¬ 
wise piece of silesia or cambric that is 2\ in. deep and 5 in. wide 
directly under the mark made on the right side for the pocket open¬ 
ing, as shown in Fig. 27. Then, from the right side of the cloth, run 
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a basting thread along the mark and through the basted reinforcing 
strip, as at a, so as to outline the pocket opening on the wrong side, 

using very short stitches 
and following the curve 
exactly. 

35. Next, as shown in 
Fig. 28, pin to the garment 
material, over the marked 
pocket opening, a piece of 
material that is about 
2 5 in. by 5 in., placing it 
right side down and taking 
care to match the stripes 
of the material if there 
are any. If there are no 
stripes in the material 
used, at least the weave of 
the materials must be 
matched; that is, the lengthwise threads of each must run in exactly 
the same direction. When 
this piece is properly 
matched and pinned in po¬ 
sition, secure it in place 
from the wrong side by 
basting \ in. from the 
marked threads, as shown 
at b and c, Fig. 27. Then, 
with the sewing machine, 
stitch it and the reinforc¬ 
ing strip in place, stitching 
from the wrong side and 
within | in. of each side of 
the marked thread, as well 
as across each end, as at d. 

Extreme care must be ex¬ 
ercised in doing this stitch¬ 
ing, for to have the pocket 
opening correct, the lines must conform to its outline and the space 
between each row of stitching must be exactly the same the full 




Fig. 27 
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length of the curve. With this work done, remove the basting 
between the rows of stitching, as well as the diagonal basting 
just outside of the stitching. 


36. Cutting the 
Pocket Opening.— The 
next step is to cut the open¬ 
ing for the pocket. There¬ 
fore, with a pair of sharp- 
pointed scissors, cut from 
the center to within \ in. of 
each end of the curved open¬ 
ing and then in a diagonal 
line to each comer, as at e 
and /, Fig. 27, and also as 
in Fig. 28. In cutting this 
opening, it is well to keep 
in mind the importance of 
exercising care when the 
seam allowance is so narrow, as well as the necessity of keeping the 
cutting line an even distance from the stitching. If the material is 
heavy or does not fray, the edges of the slit may be trimmed a trifle 
to avoid too many thicknesses; on the other hand, if the material 
frays easily, these edges should be overcast with close stitches. 


37. Finishing the Pocket.—With the pocket opening cut, 

slip the material through 
the slit in the manner indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 29 and then 
proceed to baste it, as at a 
and b. In doing this bast¬ 
ing, hold the seam back 
from underneath with the 
forefinger of the left hand 
and at the top hold it with 
the thumb, so that it can¬ 
not be caught in with the 
welt edges. Have the welts 
fill the entire space between 
the stitching and of the same width on each side of the opening. 
Before starting the basting, it is well to test the width that the welt 
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will have to be to accomplish this, and then begin to baste close to the 
edge, as shown. After this basting is done, baste the welts together 

with diagonal basting, as 
shown in Fig. 30, so as to 
make sure that their edges 
are true, and then, placing 
a press cloth over the right 
side of the material, press 
the pocket thoroughly. 
With the pressing done, 
stitch the lower edge of the 
pocket ys in. from the edge, 
as shown at a, Fig. 31, and 
fasten the thread ends se¬ 
curely on the wrong side. 

38. With the pocket opening thus prepared, proceed next to 
apply the pouch. For the pouch portion, cut two pieces of silk 
lining, making each 4§ in. 
wide and 3| in. long and 
shaping them as shown in 
Fig. 32. To one piece of 
lining, stitch a strip of the 
garment material that is 
2\ in. wide on the length¬ 
wise and 4§ in. on the cross¬ 
wise, placing the right side 
of the strip to the right side 
of the pouch material, as 
shown at a, Fig. 33. Then 
stitch the other pouch piece 
to the lower edge of the 
pocket, as shown in Fig. 32. 

With this done, place the 
piece of pouch material to 
which the strip of material 
is sewed directly over the 
pocket, having the right 
side next to the pocket and the edges even. Then baste and stitch 
the upper edge of the pocket opening the same width as directed for 



Fig. 32 
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the lower edge, stitching through all thicknesses and fastening the 
ends of the stitching threads on the 
wrong side. 

Next, baste and stitch the pouch 
portions together, and, if necessary, 
trim and overcast the edges. In 
stitching the pouch portions to¬ 
gether, care should be taken to catch 
the reinforcing strip, as in Fig. 34, 
so that it will be held to the pocket 
itself. Next, finish each end of the 
opening either with an arrowhead 
or with the overcasted bar-stitch. 

Arrowheads, as shown in Fig. 25, 
are preferable for such pockets, as they not only give an attractive 
finish, but add strength to the pocket as well. The making of arrow¬ 
heads is considered in Tailored Buttonholes and Buttons. 

Finally, remove all basting, except the center diagonal basting, 
which must be left until the garment is finished, and press the pocket 

thoroughly. When com¬ 
pleted, the pocket should 
appear on the right side as 
in Fig. 25 and on the wrong 
side as in Fig. 34. 

39. Slit-Pocket Va¬ 
riations. —A few varia¬ 
tions of the slit pocket are 
illustrated in Fig. 35. As 
will be observed, the slit 
may be made to assume 
various shapes and the 
pocket itself be placed in 
different positions; but, of 
course, as has been stated, 
the construction of the 
pocket is always the same. 
Many decidedly pleasing 
effects can be secured by 
using just the correct shape of slit and position to harmonize with the 
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garment on which the pocket is to be used. In placing pockets 
on a garment, as well as all other trimmings, due regard should 




always be given to the silhouette of the garment itself and to cur¬ 
rent fashions. 


WASH WELT POCKETS 

40. Wash welt pockets are shown in Fig. 36, that at (a) being 
a pocket made on the straight of the material and that at (6) being 
a curved pocket. The principle of making these wash welt pockets 
is practically the same in both instances, but to insure a neater 
finish at the top for the curved pocket a little more care must be 
exercised in the shaping and placing of the pieces that go to form 
the pocket. 

41. To make a wash welt pocket, cut two pieces of material 
about | in. larger on all sides than the pocket itself is to be. Place 
the right side of one of these pieces to the right side of the garment, 
as at a, Fig. 37, and stitch, as at 6, across from one end of the pocket 
to the other. Slash in the center of the stitching, as at c> and then 
turn the piece to the wrong side of the material, bringing the material 
up and forming a welt on the right side, as in the welt pocket; then 
fold it in shape on the wrong side, at the ends, as at a, Fig. 38, and 
stitch the lower edge of the opening, as at b. With this done, place 
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the other pocket piece directly over the first one, and, turning the 
pocket right side up, stitch across the top and the ends so that it will 



Fig. 36 

appear on the wrong side as at c, placing the row ofistitching the same 
distance from the welt as the lower stitching is. Then turn in the 




Fig. 38 


edges, as at d, and stitch all around them, as at e. Finish the pocket 
by tying all the thread ends and pressing it neatly. 
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42. The wash welt pocket here shown is of striped material. 
If the stripe of the material used for such a pocket is very prominent, 
then the pocket portions, or pouch pieces, should be made of material 
that is white or of a plain color that harmonizes with the color of the 
garment, for, as will be observed, the stripes will run irregularly and 
will not appear so attractive as would plain material in the pocket 
opening; also, they might show through from the right side. 


PATCH POCKETS 

43. A patch pocket is merely a piece of properly shaped mate¬ 
rial stitched to the outside of a garment in a manner not unlike 
that of a plain-apron pocket. To take away the severe plainness 
of a pocket in the form of a simple patch, it is common to resort to 
trimming and plaits; nevertheless, a pocket applied in the manner 
stated, whether trimmed, plaited, or plain, does not lose its identity. 
In making patch pockets, the chief essential is neatness. Especially 
is it necessary to turn the comers evenly and to use care in placing 
the pocket in position in order not to have it appear drawn or too 
full over the material. After having made the pockets thus far dis¬ 
cussed, little difficulty will be experienced in making the patch pocket, 
as it is probably the most simple. 

44. Plain Patch. Pocket. —The first pocket to be considered 
is the plain patch pocket, which, owing to its simplicity, is not illus¬ 
trated. To make such a pocket, first cut out the material, shaping 
it to suit the style of the garment. As a finish, place a 1J- or lf-in. 
hem across the top; then turn the outer edges to the wrong side, 
baste it to the garment, and stitch it in place. With the stitching 
done and the thread ends secured neatly on the wrong side, remove 
the bastings and thoroughly press the pocket from the wrong side. 

45. Patch Pocket With a Strap and Flap. —In Fig. 39 is 
shown a patch pocket with trimming in the form of a strap and a 
flap. This style of patch pocket is neat, attractive, and suitable 
for many styles of tailored coats and skirts, especially unlined coats, 
sport coats, and little boys’ coats to which it is desired to give a 
mannish effect. It is cut a trifle narrower at the top than at the bot¬ 
tom, so that it will balance well with the garment and impart a trim 
appearance. This difference in width at the top and the bottom of the 
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pocket, however, must be so slight as to be scarcely noticeable— 
just enough to give a neater line than if the top and the bottom were 
the same in width. A piece of material 4J to 5J in. square is required 
for this pocket, the size for a garment, of course, depending on the 
kind, style, and position of the pocket itself. To insure accuracy, 
however, it is advisable to prepare a paper pattern that is exactly 
the shape and size of the pocket desired. To prepare the pattern, 
use in this case a piece of paper that is 4§ to 5§ in. square or a little 
larger than the desired pocket. Trim off the sides a little at the top, 
so as to make it narrower 
at that place than at the 
bottom; then round off the 
comers at the lower edge 
with graceful curves, as the 
pocket in Fig. 39 shows. 

In some instances the cor¬ 
ners of such pockets are 
left square, but they are a 
little more difficult to keep 
true than are the round 
corners; also, it is harder to 
get one side of a pocket 
with square comers to cor¬ 
respond with the other, 
especially when stitching is 
added. When the pattern 
is made and in position on 
the material, the pocket 
may be cut out and mark-stitched and basted on the pattern lines 
so as to keep the edges even. 

46. When the pocket material is cut out, cut the strap for the 
center trimming, shaping it as shown in Fig. 40, which illustration, 
in addition to showing the details of the work, shows the pocket 
with strap and flap attached, secured to the garment material with 
the final stitching. Make the lower, or wider, end of the flap about 
one-half as wide as the bottom of the pocket and its top about one- 
third as wide as the top of the pocket; also, make it a generous inch 
longer than the pocket itself. After the strap material is cut out, 
line it with light-weight silk of a harmonizing color; or if the garment 

DAS Vol. 5-12 
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on which the pocket is to appear is trimmed in another color or with 
plaid, line the strap with it. 

To make the strap, place the right sides of the material and the 
lining together and stitch along each side, using a j-in. seam and 
stitching outside the pattern line of the strap, so that when it is 
turned it will not appear narrower than the width originally intended. 

Stitch the sides only, leav¬ 
ing the ends open so that the 
strap can be turned right 
side out. When the stitched 
strap is turned, press it care¬ 
fully from the wrong side. 
In lining the strap, make 
sure that the lining is a trifle 
narrower than the strap 
material; that is, do not 
allow the edge of the lining 
to extend beyond the ma¬ 
terial. When the strap is 
finished and the stitching is 
added to the right side, 
it should appear as at a, 
Fig. 40. 

47. With the strap thus 
prepared, proceed to make 
the overlap, as at b, Fig. 40. 
Cut the material for the 
overlap one-half as long as 
the pocket and the same in 
width. Line it with the 
same material as the strap 
is lined, and finish it in 
much the same manner as the flap of a flap pocket is finished. 
Stitch carefully all around the edges, making a narrow seam; then 
turn the flap right side out and stitch it, as at c. One or two rows 
of stitching may be used, depending on the stitching of the garment, 
with which it should correspond. 

With this done, place the right side of the flap to the wrong side 
of the pocket, and stitch a generous J in. from the edge, as at d. Then 
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turn the seam of the flap down on the pocket and stitch, as at e. 
Next, overcast the edge, as at /, and be very careful that the ends 
g and h do not extend be¬ 
yond the pocket portion. 


48. With the work thus 
advanced, pin the strap to 
the lower side of the pocket, 
so that it can be stitched in 
position in the manner 
shown in Fig. 40. Then 
baste the pocket in position 
on the garment and stitch 
all around its outer edges, 
using stitching that comes 
close to the edge or cor¬ 
responds with the stitching 
on the garment. If the 
stitching comes very close to the edge, be extremely careful not to 
let it run off the edge. Particular pains must be taken when stitch¬ 
ing very close to the edge of a thick surface, because the presser foot 
of the sewing machine in such cases has a tendency to drop off, 
especially in turning corners. If the stitching is added directly on 

the edge, turn the pocket wrong 
side out and trim away the ma¬ 
terial of the seam up close to the 
stitching, being careful, of course, 
to hold the seam away in trim¬ 
ming, so as not to clip the-mate¬ 
rial. When the pocket is stitched 
in position, remove the bastings 
and press it carefully. 

Next, lift up the strap and se¬ 
cure it underneath the flap, as 
shown in Fig. 39. This may be 
done with slip-stitches, so that 
the thread will not show on either 
the right or the wrong side of the 
pocket. If a button is used, as in Fig. 39, rather than take stitches 
from the underneath side, slip the fingers underneath the strap and the 
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flap and sew the button on, bringing the thread through the strap and 
the flap and thus holding these two parts together with the button. 

In finishing off patch pockets, turn the garment so that it is wrong 

side up and take a few catch- 
stitches across the ends of the 
pocket. These stitches will keep 
it from pulling loose or tearing 
at the upper edge, as they serve 
to strengthen both the pocket 
edge and the garment. If such 
a pocket is to be used a great 
deal, as, for instance, in children’s 
school or play coats, it is advis¬ 
able to put a stay strip at the 
back of the pocket, because such 
a strip prevents the pocket from 
tearing out. This strip should 
be of the same material as that used for binding the seams of the gar¬ 
ment. It should be cut lengthwise and carefully slip-stitched to the 
material from the wrong 
side, so that the stitches 
will not be visible from the 
right side. 

49. Box-Plaited 
Patch Pocket. — The box- 
plaited patch pocket, which 
is shown in Fig. 41, is simi¬ 
lar to the patch pocket just 
described. The material 
•for it is cut in much the 
same manner, except that 
in. is allowed in the cen¬ 
ter for the plait. The plait 
is brought together and 
basted, and then the edges 
are opened out smooth and fig. 44 

basted carefully, as shown 

in Fig. 42. If the material is very firm, it is not necessary to stitch the 
plait before pressing it flat. It is customary to leave the plait open, 
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so as to give more freedom in the pocket. However, if the material 
is wiry or not firm in weave, the best plan is to stitch the plait and 
then press it so that it will be true and even and will hold in shape well. 
Then turn the outer edge of the pocket and baste, as at a, Fig. 43. 
At the top of this pocket there is used as a finish a strap cut crosswise 
of the material. Before placing this strap, bind the upper edge of the 
pocket, as at 6; then‘proceed with the strap, which should be from If 
to If in. wide and extend just beyond the edges, as shown at a, Fig. 44. 
Line the strap with silk of a color to match the pocket, and stitch 
the strap in the manner shown in the illustration or in a way that 
harmonizes with the other stitchings. With the strap made, fell 
the upper edge of the pocket to the strap, as at b. Next, pin the 
pocket in position on the garment. Lift the strap, as at c, and stitch 
the pocket all the way around on its outer edge, stitching to the box 
plait on each side, but as.a rule not across it. In this case, the plait 
is left so that it may be securely slip-stitched from the wrong side. 
Then stay the ends of the pocket from the wrong side, using either 
a stay strip or slip-stitches. Press the strap and the pocket so that 
they will set well on the garment. If desired, a button may be added 
to each end of the strap so as to make the pocket more attractive; 
or, if corded loops are used in trimming the garment, a little cord 
may be made to lap down and be secured in place with a button. 

50* Patcli-Pocket Variations. —In Fig. 45 are illustrated 
several additional styles of patch pockets. Such pockets, as will be 
noticed, may be made in different shapes, as well as with different 
styles of straps, flaps, and other trimming. However, as is true 
of the other pockets, patch pockety must always harmonize with the 
garment on which they are used, as a close study of the illustration 
will indicate. 


BOUND POCKET 

51. In Fig. 46 is shown the type of pocket known as the bound 
pocket. This kind of tailored pocket, which is not unlike a regular 
slit, or welt, pocket, derives its name from the fact that the edges of 
the opening are bound, usually with braid. When garments trimmed 
with braid are in vogue, this style of tailored pocket is in great 
demand, but, of course, it would rarely, if ever, be used on garments 
that are not so trimmed. For binding the pocket edges, braid that is 
f in. wide is usually satisfactory, although for broadcloth suits or 
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suits of fine, firm material, narrower braid of fine weave is sometimes 
employed. Hercules braid is possibly the most desirable of all braids 
for tailored work, because it is wieldy; that is, it may be stretched or 
shrunk to fit shaped edges 
and curves and yet is firm 
enough to give a satisfac¬ 
tory finish. 


52. In making a bound 
pocket, it is necessary first, 
as in making other pockets, 
to determine its position 
and the width that the 
pocket opening is to be. 

With these points known, indicate the width of the pocket opening 
on the material, as shown'by the chalk marks a and b, Fig. 47, and 
then locate points between the chalk marks, as at c and d, placing 
them so that the distance between them is J in. less than the width 
of the braid, or equal to the width that the bound portions are to be, 
usually | to f in., as the braid on each bound edge shows from \ to 
f in. With these points marked, stay the wrong side of the pocket 
with a stay strip, as for the welt pocket. Next, cut two pieces of 
braid each 2 in. longer than the pocket, and apply them to the 
pocket with a small running-stitch, as shown at e and /, taking care 
to keep the outside edges of the braid exactly on the chalk line. When 

the braid is thus secured 
to the material, form 
the pocket opening by 
slashing the material ex¬ 
actly in the center of 
the space between the 
strips of braid and clip¬ 
ping to the comers in 
diagonal lines, as in the 
welt pocket, and as 
shown at g. In clip¬ 
ping these diagonal lines, be extremely careful not to clip the braid. 

With the opening cut, slip the braid of the upper edge through the 
opening to the wrong side and baste it, as at h. Next, cut two pieces 
of lining for the pouch portion of the pocket, making these pieces 
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as wide as the braid is long and as deep as the pocket is to be and 
shaping them at top to conform to outline of pocket opening. In 
this case, as the opening is straight, no difficulty will be encountered, 
but when it is crescent-shaped or shaped as in Fig. 25, as is some¬ 
times the case, much care has to be taken in shaping the upper edge 
of the pouch portion to get it exact. With the upper edge and the 
sides of these pieces shaped, shape the lower edge as in Fig. 48. 
Next, turn the garment wrong side up and place one of these pouch 
portions so that its upper edge is directly over the lining stitches, 
as at a, and baste it in position. Then bring the free edge of the 
braid of the lower portion over to the wrong side and secure it in 
position with basting. Next, turn the garment right side up and 

baste the two folded edges of 
the braid, or welts, together, 
as in making the welt pocket, 
exercising care to keep the 
fold even and in line with the 
weave of the braid. With this 
done, turn under the triangu¬ 
lar piece at each end of the 
opening and fasten it neatly 
and securely on the wrong 
side. Next, stitch along the 
lower edge of the braid, as 
at a, Fig. 46, so that the stitch¬ 
ing on the wrong side will ap¬ 
pear as at b, Fig. 48. This 
stitching serves to hold the 
pocket pouch in place. If the braid is very wide and extends far 
below the stitching line b, whip the edge down so as to hold it well 
in place. Next, stitch a piece of the garment material to the upper 
edge of the remaining pouch portion, as in making the welt pocket. 
Then place the side that has the material attached directly over the 
opening, baste the upper edge to the braid, and then over the right 
side stitch the upper edge in the same way as the lower edge was 
stitched. Next, turn the wrong side up and stitch the sides and the 
lower end of the pocket portions together, and pull all threads through 
to the wrong side and fasten them in place. Finally, stay the ends 
of the pocket on the wrong side. The ends on the right side may be 
left plain, as the illustration shows, or finished with arrowheads. 



Fig. 48 
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TAILORS’ CUSHIONS AND PRESS BOARDS 

53. For successful tailoring, it is absolutely essential to have 
proper devices on hand for pressing. For the pressing of curved 
seams, such as the bust seams of coats, the hip seams of coats and 
skirts, and shoulder seams, there 
is perhaps no better device than 
what is commonly known by 
tailors as a ham cushion; in 
fact, no custom-tailoring estab¬ 
lishment is complete without 
one. Such a cushion, which is 
illustrated in Fig. 49, consists simply of a covering of white tailors' 
felt that is carefully stuffed with rags. Ham cushions can be pur¬ 
chased in tailors* supply houses, but a cushion that will prove to be 
just as serviceable and much less expensive can be made in the home. 

54. For a ham cushion there should be purchased at a tailors* 
supply house f yd. of 36-in. white tailors* felt. Such felt is very 
durable, and while it is firm it is not so compact as the felt used for 
upholstery or for shoes and hats. The quantity of felt mentioned is 
sufficient for a ham cushion, as it may be cut on the true bias and the 
correct length obtained in this way. The small pieces of felt that 
remain after cutting out the covering need not be wasted, either, for 
they can be used for making a cushion that is just one-fourth as large. 
A small ham cushion is very useful, as it can be used inside of sleeves, 

under the armhole seam, 
and in many places 
where the large one 
might be too large or too 
unhandy. In addition 
to the felt for either 
cushion, there should be 
procured sufficient heavy muslin or galatea for an interlining, and 
enough clean, old woolen rags for stuffing. Rags from old woolen 
skirts, coats, or blankets are satisfactory, provided all hard parts are 
omitted. 



Pig. 50 
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55. In order to cut out the covering and the interlining for a ham 
cushion, it is necessary to have a pattern. Such a pattern may be 
drafted in the manner shown in Fig. 50, the procedure being as fol¬ 
lows: Fold lengthwise through the center a piece of paper that is 
14 in. wide and 21 in. long, and, then, with the folded edge next to 
you, proceed to locate the necessary points for outlining the pattern. 
Locate point A 1 in. from the right edge of the paper; point B 19 in. 
to the left of A on the fold; point C 6 in. directly above B ; and 
point D 6 in. directly above A. Then connect A and D, as well 
as B and C, with a vertical line, and complete the parallelogram 
by connecting C and D with a horizontal line. With the parallel¬ 
ogram thus drawn, locate points to be used in drawing the pattern 
lines. Thus, locate point B 2 1J in. above B on line B C ; point A 2 
1 in. above A on line AD; point E midway between C and D; and 
point E 2 2 in. to the left of E. Then connect B 2 and E 2 , as well 
as E and A 2 , with a well-curved line, as shown in the illustration, 
being careful to avoid forming points at B t , E 2 , E, and A 2 . When 
the draft is thus made, form the pattern, which when cut out, should 
be egg-shaped, by cutting, through both thickness of paper, from B, 
through B 2 , to E 2 , and from E 2 , through E and A 2 , to A. 

56. When the pattern is cut out, place it on a double thickness 
of the felt and cut out the cushion covering. Do not allow for seams, 
as the edges of the felt must be whipped together, as shown in Fig. 49. 
Also cut out the interlining, using the same pattern, but allowing 
f-in. seams on all edges. With the material cut out, seam the inter¬ 
lining together, and then prepare the filling. To do this, tear and 
cut old woolen rags into small pieces that are free from hard seams, 
and then dampen these bits of material so that they will pack very 

tight. Then proceed to stuff the 
interlining. Care in packing is 
very necessary, as the rags must 
be filled in even and close, so that 
the outside will be smooth and 
firm. After making sure that 
the interlining is stuffed as full as possible and will keep its shape, 
close the opening of the interlining with diagonal basting and then 
overhand it closely. With the interlining thus prepared, place the felt 
over it, and, then, drawing the edges together, overhand them closely, 
keeping the surface absolutely smooth and as tight as possible. 



Fig. 51 
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57. When it is desired to press seams very flat and hard or so 
well that they will scarcely be visible, it is well to use a tailors’ press 
block, one style of which is shown in Fig. 51. Such a block consists 
of a 2-in. piece of oak that measures 18 in', on the straight side and 
14 in. across, and is covered with two thicknesses of tailors’ felt 
stitched just as tight 
as possible and tacked 
in place on the block, 
as shown. 

58. Another de¬ 
vice used in pressing 
tailored work is the 
tailors’ press stand 
shown in Fig. 52. Such a stand may be made to take the place of a 
ham cushion, and in addition it has a sleeve board attached, as at a. 
A tailors’ press stand is usually 28 in. long, 7 in. high, and 10 in. 
wide. It is, however, much more difficult and expensive to make 
than a ham cushion, and, besides, on account of its weight, it is 
much more difficult to handle. 











MISCELLANEOUS GARMENTS 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

1. To the styles and kinds of garments required by the average 
woman there seems to be no end. From time remote, special events 
and occasions have called forth garments other than those required 
for every-day use; and the present is no exception to this, either. 
The bride, to emphasize the importance of a great event in her life, 
requires appropriate wedding garments; the girl graduate must 
usually be dressed in a suitable graduation dress; and milady at the 
summer resort needs bathing suits, outing suits, and other special 
garments, as, for instance, the riding habit. Again, traveling, 
whether on business or for pleasure, calls forth suitable wearing 
apparel for travel, and train travel, especially at night, has created 
a demand for the Pullman robe. The fancy ball, the gymnasium, 
and other forms of enjoyment and recreation demand garments 
especially prepared; and thus might be mentioned other occasions 
that mean the production of garments that are not classified as 
regular clothes, as, for example, a season of mourning. 

2. In view of these facts, it seems fitting that some thoughts be 
given to garments of the unusual kind. Part of this Section, therefore, 
is devoted to such garments, as well as to garments that are suitable 
for the mature woman. The purpose is not so much to demonstrate 
how such garments are made, for practically every phase of garment 
construction has already been considered, but to set forth information 
that will aid in their selection and to give practical suggestions that will 
assist in their development. Such treatment will mean much to the 
woman who creates, designs, and constructs dresses and other garments 
for herself and others, for it will give her a basis from which to proceed. 

3. As nearly all the garments here discussed are for occasions 
and are not used, commonly, possibly the chief consideration is to 
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have them correct for the season and the occasion, and, of course, in 
harmony with the prevailing mode. An inspection of the different 
types of garments in the shops will assist considerably in the adoption 
of a style to follow, and will reveal many points regarding the general 
construction. For instance, garments in the shops will show whether 
haircloth or heavy canvas should be used in a tailored suit, whether 
fashion demands that coats be soft, or whether or not the coat founda¬ 
tion should be omitted. Likewise, a visit to the shops will point out 
whether crinoline should be used in the facing to make the skirt 
stand out, or whether fashion says that skirts should hang soft and 
cling to the limbs at the lower edge. 

4. Regarding the matter of selecting costumes, it may be well to 
heed the advice of a prominent woman noted for her smartness in 
dress. When asked how she went about the selection of her cos¬ 
tumes—her dresses, coats, as well as hats, all of which seemed wholly 
complete, had all the newest wrinkles, and were made of the very 
best materials—she replied: “I always visit the shops and study 
the fashion books. I study the lines that fashion the garments of 
the day and apply these lines to myself. Then I select fabrics and 
colors that will be in accord with the lines decided on, using every 
care to choose colors that are particularly becoming. Next, and 
possibly the most important point, I observe details of construction 
—how the sleeves are put in, whether on a lining or set into the out¬ 
side; how the collar is joined; how the cuff is fastened; whether a 
fitted girdle or a stay belt is used for the waist line; whether a hem 
or a facing is employed for the lower edge, and also whether it is 
stitched or put in by hand. In fact, I observe every detail, and 
knowing, as I do, the principles of sewing and garment construction, 
I am able to put into my clothes the best that our foremost designers 
and garment builders deem worth while, and this necessarily makes 
my clothes better than ordinary clothes to which no constructive 
thought has been given. I never see a well-dressed woman or child 
nor a garment in the shops nor a fashion picture that I do not study 
carefully with the thought of, What can I learn from that ? What is it 
that is different from last season’s garment, from last year’s garment? 
Is it the material, the color, or the line, or is it the general workman¬ 
ship? By carefully observing details, I make a thorough analysis, 
and it is just this that aids me in producing clever, satisfactory 
clothes—clothes that remain fashionable throughout a season.” 
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5. In addition to garments for women and girls, there are con¬ 
sidered in this Section garments for men and boys that may well 
be made in the home. It is true that wearing apparel for men and 
boys does not seem to be a part of a subject in which all women are 
interested; nevertheless, there are thousands of women who make 
shirts, sleeping garments, house coats, and the like for their fathers, 
husbands, sons, and brothers. It is likewise true that in this way 
they effect a great saving in the home and often produce garments 
that are more distinctive and give greater satisfaction than those 
which are-provided in some other way. The making of such gar¬ 
ments for men and boys is an accomplishment of which any woman 
may well be proud, and one that may be considered as a necessary 
part of her sewing knowledge. 


GARMENTS FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


THE TROUSSEAU 

6. Surely there can be no more important and happier event in a 
girl’s life than her marriage, and it is indeed fitting that her wedding 
garments express the happiness and dignity she feels. Custom has 
been a great factor in determining just what a trousseau should 
consist of, but the bride of today has more than ever the opportunity 
to bring out her individual self. Trousseaus, of course, are regulated 
by the size of the purse and the social prestige; but that trousseau 
which is of the greatest value is the one that most pleasantly reflects 
the personality of the bride, that is not more costly than her time and 
means will allow, and that is absolutely in keeping with what her 
new sphere in life is to be. 

7. An abundance of garments and accessories does not neces¬ 
sarily mean a suitable or desirable wardrobe; nor does lavishness of 
quality display absolute good taste. Unless a girl is to marry a 
man whose means are greater than her own, or, on the other hand, 
more limited than her own, she will need to provide a trousseau that 
contains practically the same number of garments of a quality that 
she is accustomed^ to. So that a good idea may be had of the gar¬ 
ments and accessories that go to make up a bride’s outfit, the follow¬ 
ing list should be referred to: 
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Blouses.—One fancy blouse; two semi- 
tailored blouses. 

Corsets.—One pair for wear with 
dresses and negligees; one pair for 
wear with suit or afternoon and 
evening gowns. 

Dresses.—Two simple house dresses 
that are easy to slip on and off, 
preferably light in color. Two after¬ 
noon dresses of silk in subdued tones, 
suitable for making afternoon calls, 
attending church, or attending in¬ 
formal evening affairs. 

Footwear.—One pair of walking or 
* street shoes; one pair of soft kid or 
cloth-top shoes for wear with after¬ 
noon dresses; one pair of slippers for 
the bridal gown or for evening wear; 
one pair of slippers for general house 
wear; one pair of boudoir slippers. 

Gloves.—One pair of white kid gloves 
for wear with the bridal gown and 
for evening wear; two or more pair 
for street use, in tan, gray, black, or 
a color to match the suit. 

Gowns.—One bridal gown and veil for 
the wedding ceremony; one evening 
gown suitable for formal social 
affairs; one semi-evening gown for 
informal evening affairs and theater 
wear. . 

Handkerchiefs.—One dozen linen hand¬ 
kerchiefs with hand-embroidered 
monogram in small letters, daintily 
embroidered comers, or scalloped 
edges. 

Head Dress.—One small or medium¬ 
sized street hat; one large or small 
afternoon hat; one evening hat, 
scarf, or fancy head covering. 


Miscellaneous Articles.—Belts; boudoh 
caps; collar-and-cuff sets; neckwear, 
including bows of ribbon and lace; 
umbrella and parasol; veils for street 
wear, automobiling, and so on; 
traveling bag, suit case, or steamer 
trunk, as occasion demands. 

Negligees.—One simple, serviceable 
negligee, preferably of wash material; 
one bathrobe; one dainty silk or 
silk-and-lace negligee of light color. 

Petticoats.—Two simple wash petti¬ 
coats for house wear; one or more 
silk petticoats for suit wear; one 
dainty negligee skirt or princesse slip. 

Purses and Bags.—Purse of good qual¬ 
ity leather in a color that harmonizes 
with the traveling suit; modish bag 
for use with afternoon dresses or 
evening costume—may be of silk or 
linen, beaded or embroidered. 

Stockings.—Four pair of lisle stockings 
to match street shoes; three pair of 
silk stockings for dress shoes; two 
pair of silk stockings for evening 
wear. 

Undergarments.—One set of bridal 
lingerie, consisting of a fine lisle 
or silk undervest, a night dress, a 
petticoat, a corset cover, and pair of 
drawers or a combination suit. Six 
knitted vests; four pair of drawers; 
four corset covers; two brassieres; 
six night dresses. 

Wraps.—One coat suit; one top coat of 
cravenetted material, fashionable 
woolen material, or silk; one heavy 
storm coat for winter use. 


8. Of course, it does not necessarily follow that all garments 
and articles mentioned in the list must be procured by the bride; but 
it is well for her to consider the things required to make the wardrobe 
complete and to insure a sufficient number of garments for travel, 
the home, and social affairs, so that there will be no necessity for 
planning and making new garments for several weeks or months 
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After her marriage. As has been stated, the trousseau is governed 
by the amount of money that can .be expended for it. In this con¬ 
nection, it is well to decide on a certain amount to be used and then 
distribute this proportionately, a certain sum for each part of the 
trousseau. In this way it will be possible to provide an outfit that 
is well balanced, complete, and pleasing in all its details. 

9. There can be no question about the value and desirability 
of making the bride's outfit at home, for then the garments can be 
procured for less money, with the result that there will be a larger 
quantity, a bigger variety, better materials, or a happier assemblage 
of all these attributes. The procedure in making the trousseau is 
not controlled by hard-and-fast rules. Generally, though, the best 
plan is to make the undergarments and such outer clothes as are not 
directly affected by style first, using good materials and being guided 
by the thought that if a saving of money can be effected by employ¬ 
ing hand work instead of lace and other ready-made trimmings, there 
may be a surplus to add to other more important garments. It is 
never advisable, however, to spend an excessive amount of time and 
energy on elaborate embroidery or other tedious needlework; yet all 
garments should be as dainty and pretty as careful buying, planning, 
and time and needle permit. 

10. Attractive house dresses of a type easy to launder are neces¬ 
sary adjuncts of the bride's outfit, and as such dresses should lean 
toward becomingness, rather than style, they can very easily be 
made after the underwear is completed. Next, should be developed 
the blouses, the separate skirts, the negligees, etc., and, lastly, the 
afternoon and evening dresses, the coat suits, and wedding-day 
outfit, in which should be embraced the best features, fabric, color, 
and design of current fashions. In regard to outer garments, though, 
the wise bride is she who exercises discretion as to the number that 
are made, so that she will not be forced to wear garments that are 
no longer fashionable or will not feel duty bound to resort to make¬ 
overs. 

11. The Wedding Gown.—At one time a bride was forced to 
abide by certain conventionalities, so much so, in fact, that she had 
no choice as to what her wedding gown should be and in no way was 
she able to bring out her own individuality. The bridal gown was of 
ivory-white “stand-alone" satin, softened with beautiful old laces 
that were handed down from grandmother to mother and from mother 
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to daughter. This type of gown was very stately. It had a high 
neck and long sleeves and a train longer than the dress itself. A veil 
was also worn, and there was always necessary a maid of honor, 
whose duty it was to throw the veil back after the marriage ceremony. 

The bride of today, however, is not so restricted. Although 
garments of white silk or satin may be worn by the bride, she may 
also wear with confidence and pleasure a simple dress of organdie, 
net, point d’Esprit, which is an all-over net lace, or cotton voile. 
Dresses of such materials, which should be of a quality suitable to 
the bride’s needs, are usually made in round length; yet it is not bad 
taste to hang a loose train from the shoulders or the waist, making 
it of the same material as the dress. The present-day bride is like¬ 
wise free to make the gown as she chooses, provided it is of a style 
that is in vogue and is becoming to her. Both train and veil may be 
omitted, if desired, and the neck may be low and the sleeves short; 
however, to the person with a conservative turn of mind, it seems 
to show better taste if the arms and throat are covered at such times. 
It is also permissible to dispense with the maid of honor, if desired. 

12. The Wedding Veil. —In many instances, brides delight in 
wearing a wedding veil. As a general rule, a veil calls for a white 
dress, or gown. The regulation veil consists of fine maline or tulle 
that is 72 in. wide, the usual width, and 1| yd. long. It may be 
draped on the head and held in place with a spray of blossoms or 
arranged in cap effect, or it may be placed in any other manner that 
is becoming to the bride and in accordance with the prevailing mode. 
For very elaborate gowns with long trains that are to be carried, the 
veil is made to come to the bottom of the train. Many times hand¬ 
made lace veils or old family laces are used for the veil. These are 
usually uncut and draped in a manner suitable to the width, length, 
and texture of the veil. Veils are also made of a 36- or 40-in. square 
of fine tulle and hung by one point from the crown of the head. 

13. The Traveling Suit. —The traveling suit of the trousseau 
should be of a prevailing good-taste mode and of a becoming color, 
and it would seem to display better taste to have it made of dark 
material, rather than of very light material. If the occasion demands, 
it is permissible to be married in a traveling suit. In such an event, 
the suit should be a little more dressy than if it is to be worn for the 
wedding trip only, and it would possibly be more pleasing if it were 
made of material that is fairly light in tone. 
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14. The Trousseau Hat. —In many churches, the bride is not 
permitted to go to the altar with her head uncovered. Therefore, 
if the regulation wedding gown and veil or a traveling suit and hat 
are not to be worn and a simple dress of good design and material 
is chosen instead, the bride should be provided with a becoming hat 
that either matches or contrasts with the color of the dress and is a 
little more elaborate in design than the average suit or street hat. 

15. Guide to Correct Dress for the Bride. —In Table I are 
set forth the ways in which the bride may dress with propriety for 
church and home weddings. This table will serve as a ready refer¬ 
ence and guide in the selection of wearing apparel for the wedding 
ceremony. Of course, just what to choose will depend on the bride’s 
taste and whether or not the wedding is to be simple or elaborate; 
and just what the style shall be will depend on the fashions of the 
day. In any case, charming simplicity in the bridal outfit creates 
the feeling of comfort and impresses the wedding guests and new 
acquaintances more favorably than would garments that are more 
pretentious. Exactly the same principle should be adhered to as in 
planning a season’s wardrobe, for, as a general rule, the mode of living 
does not change so much as to make necessary entirely different types 
of garments, or garments developed of different materials or color. 


GRADUATION DRESSES 

16. Although it will be readily agreed that graduation is a very 
important event in a young girl’s life, marking, as it does, a vital 
turning point in her career, yet the preparation of the graduation 
dress need not give rise to a display of extravagance. The expense 
entailed by the graduation dress and accessories has in not a few 
instances been known to cause girls to give up their school work a 
few months before graduation simply because they could not afford 
to purchase the necessary articles that would make them appear as 
well as other members of their class. For this reason, many school 
boards have in recent years arbitrarily set the standard of cost and 
the character of graduation dresses; and while such measures are to 
be deplored, they seem to work for the good of all concerned and to 
result in less unhappine'ss among girl graduates. 

17. When viewed in the right light, it will be admitted that 
expensive graduation garments are not consistent with good taste. 
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Youth, combined with health and budding intelligence, is in itself 
such a wonderful and glorious spectacle that a young girl really does 
not require elaborate clothes to attract and please; indeed, she always 
appears more refreshing and pleasant when her clothes do not over¬ 
shadow her natural charms. Not to be overlooked, either, is the 
serious moral responsibility involved in the elaborate dressing of the 
young girl; extravagance in dress not only is likely to create wrong 
standards in her life, but not infrequently has a bad effect on less 
fortunate associates. For her own good, therefore, each girl graduate 
should strive to be very kind in this respect, and even if she can 
afford to have elaborate wearing apparel she should be very reluctant 
to display her advantage over others who cannot, because of the 
unhappiness it may cause. 

For those who know how to sew and to make pretty, inexpensive 
things, it is really praiseworthy to help those less fortunate. In this 
connection, girls frequently join together to create clever graduation 
garments, agreeing to spend only a limited sum on their outfits and 
all cooperating in the making of them. Such a plan is indeed com¬ 
mendable, as it is conducive to that good companionship which will 
continue throughout many years. 

18. From what has been said, it will be seen that a graduation 
dress should be chosen with discriminating care, having in mind good 
taste and becomingness at a moderate outlay of money, and a simple, 
but pleasing and appropriate, design that is in keeping with the 
dresses worn by other members of the graduating class. 

Cotton materials, such as washable net, point d’Esprit, dotted 
swiss, organdie, batiste, voile, dimity, and fine lawn, are very accep¬ 
table for graduating dresses, and fine handkerchief linen or soft wash 
silk is in good taste if it is not considered too expensive. For trim¬ 
ming, lace edging and insertion, Swiss embroidery, machine hem¬ 
stitching, or such hand decoration as embroidery, smocking, cross- 
stitching, and feather-stitching should be selected. Dresses of lace 
or embroidery flouncing are smart and pleasing if conservative 
patterns are chosen; and dresses of these materials are decidedly 
easy to make. 

Some colleges and schools require dresses of a particular material 
and design. Therefore, it is well to ascertain the requirements, if 
any, before planning the graduation dress; but even where there is 
no restriction on this point careful attention should be given to these 
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features. The current fashions of the moment must be taken into 
consideration to some degree, but above this should be placed the 
question of becomingness and modesty; likewise, it is well to have 
the graduation dress of a style and material that will be practical for 
more general wear later on. 

19. As a general rule, graduation dresses should be soft and 
dainty and developed as neatly as possible. Tailored effects are 
seldom if ever followed. The length of the sleeves and the dresses 
themselves should be considered carefully, as it is deplorable to see 
one of the girls of a graduating class dressed in a frock that is of 
ample length and has long sleeves and a high collar, and the girl 
next to her wearing a dress that has a low neck, short sleeves, and 
a fluffy short skirt. To avoid such extremes, it is always advisable 
to be moderate, that is, to strive for daintiness, neatness, and becom¬ 
ingness, rather than attempt to follow the dictations of fashions 
slavishly. 


OUTING SUITS 

20. Outing suits is the term that has always been applied to 
garments intended for durability and strictly outdoor wear. When 
outing suits first made their appearance, their purpose and use was 
limited to the purpose from which they derived their name. In 
their early inception or adoption, they were simple, durable gar¬ 
ments, often unbeautiful in design, color, and fabric, constructed 
wholly for the purpose of service. To meet this requirement seemed 
to be all that was necessary. However, acquaintance and asso¬ 
ciation of the further need of this particular garment has created the 
desire to have it more beautiful, with the result that each season 
brings smart, pleasing, and stylish, as well as useful and comfortable, 
new features to the outing suit. 

21. At one time outing suits were made of rough homespuns, 
tweeds, corduroys, cheviots, coverts, and khakis. Now, however, a 
much wider range of woolen materials is employed, and many silk 
and silk-and-wool materials are purposely designed for such suits. 
These garments are often made part of a costume for sport or business 
wear, becoming applicable to many dress needs aside from the first 
purpose of actual sport activities. Outing suits, or sport or sports 
suits , as they are frequently called, are now made of such fabrics as 
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pongee, rajah, taffeta, and Jersey silk, and some are even made of 
satin, as well as of novelty silks designed especially for them. Wash¬ 
able materials, white and colored corduroys, and plain and novelty 
materials, such as cottons, linens, and crashes in fancy and irregular 
weaves, are also employed. 

22. The outing suit consists of a coat, or jacket, and a skirt or 
pair of loose trousers plaited in at the waist line. These two gar¬ 
ments, however, do not necessarily have to be of the same material 
or color. Frequently a striped jacket, or coat, is combined with a 
plain skirt, and often the combination is reversed. For the woman 
who has an opportunity to spend considerable time “roughing it” 
in remote camps, it is permissible to wear a khaki outing suit consist¬ 
ing of a short coat resembling those worn by hunters, a mannish blouse, 
and loose trousers held in at the lower edges by high outing shoes. 
Climbing suits are very satisfactory when made in this manner. 

23. Fashion plays a big part in the materials and colors designed 
for outing suits, the color sometimes being the dominating feature. 
Yet, there is as much opportunity for expressing individuality in 
such suits as in any other suit, because the garments can be made to 
conform to the lines desired and it is possible to choose a color that 
is appropriate and in keeping with the purpose or use of the garment. 
The design or cut of the outing or sport suit may be fancy or plain 
and trimmed or severe, provided it is comfortable and easy of adjust¬ 
ment and these features do not overshadow the smartness, style, and 
general appearance of the suit. 

For best results in outing suits, careful workmanship is essential. 
They must be carefully basted, sewed, and pressed; in fact, their 
development requires as much care as do tailored garments, because 
perfect workmanship is the greatest attraction of an outing suit. 
This is possibly due to its usual severe plainness, and, as has been 
pointed out before, plain garments require neater workmanship than 
garments of any other type. 


BATHING SUITS AND CAPS 

24. For women and girls who have occasion to visit the ocean 
and lake resorts, the bathing suit is practically an indispensable 
garment. Each season seems to bring forth many kinds of bathing 
suits, some of them pleasing, some of them proper, and some that do 
not meet with the approval of all. The bathing suit, unfortunately, 
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is a garment that is affected by fashion changes, whereas it would 
seem right and fitting that it should conform closely to the require¬ 
ments of good taste, comfort, health, and becomingness. 

To meet such requirements, the bathing suit should be generously 
full, though not baggy nor clumsy. There should not be any unneces¬ 
sary weight or bulkiness, and no close fitting of any part that will 
prevent absolute freedom of every muscle of the body. From the 
standpoint of health, woolen fabric is by far the most desirable for 
such a garment, and one that sheds water quickly is particularly 
acceptable. Although entire suits of silk and satin seem to be 
popular, they are not practical for bathing; indeed, they may well 
be called “beach suits,” because their chief purpose is for show and 
not for bathing. 

25. Woman’s Bathing Suit. —As a general rule, the bona-fide 
bathing suit for a woman is of more or less regulation construction, 
consisting of a comfortably fitting blouse, which may be varied in 
effect by the shaping of the collar and the sleeves and trimming, 
bloomers, and, usually, a short gathered or flared gored skirt, which is 
sometimes discarded when it is desired to swim easily and with con¬ 
fidence. Flannel, serge, alpaca, and similar woolen materials are 
usually employed for bathing suits. However, provided one has the 
means, a loose-fitting bathing costume made of durable satin and 
worn over knitted woolen tights, which are frequently referred to as 
the “Annette Kellerman” suit, is in good taste. 

26. The style of bathing suit that meets the general require¬ 
ments of comfort, modesty, and service consists of a plain waist 
attached to bloomers that are loosely belted at the waist line and 
provided with buttons so that a moderately full skirt may be easily 
adjusted or discarded, according to the desire of the wearer. For 
a suit belted at the waist line, short sleeves set into rather large 
armholes are more satisfactory than sleeves that are cut in one with 
the body portion of the waist, for the reason that they give more 
freedom in swimming. The skirt of a bathing suit may be plain or 
laid in plaits, which should be merely pressed and held in position 
by the band at the waist line. 

Individuality in bathing suits may be expressed by means of odd 
and attractive materials and styles for the collar, cuffs, and trim¬ 
mings. However, when selecting ornamentation of any kind for 
bathing suits, the chief consideration should be whether it will retain 
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its attractiveness after it has been exposed to the sun and water. 
Likewise, all ornamentation should be applied as thoughtfully as in 
making a garment for any other purpose. Of course, in planning 
and making a bathing suit, current styles should be consulted and 
combined to make it modem, as well as comfortable and individually 
becoming. 

As has been mentioned, bathing suits are frequently made and 
worn on the beaches, but never used for actual bathing. However, 
such suits are used only by persons who wish to carry out fads; the 
woman who is trying to get all the enjoyment, sport, and benefit 
from a trip to the seashore will select a durable, practical suit of 
material, color, and style that can be used 
for actual bathing and swimming. 

27. Girl’s Bathing Suit. —In con¬ 
sidering bathing suits for girls, practica¬ 
bility should be the dominating thought. 

Such garments for girls differ from those 
for women in that the blouse and skirt 
is generally made in one piece and in 
straight lines. Likewise, mohair is the 
material preferred for the young girl's 
suit, because it gives warmth, does not 
wrinkle easily, and may be quickly dried. 

Of course, other woolen materials may be 
used, and frequently garments are made 
up of material that has been used for a 
garment for some older member of the 
family. 

28. In Fig. 1 is shown a style of bath¬ 
ing suit that is desirable and practicable 
for the real young girl, as well as for the high-school miss or even 
the small woman, on account of the simplicity of its construction 
and the freedom of motion it will give her in swimming. It is 
cut in one piece with kimono sleeves, and buttons all the way 
down the front, a loose belt of the material used for the garment 
serving to hold in the fulness below the waist line. A sailor collar, 
cuffs, and a tie of contrasting silk in stripes or dots will serve as 
sufficient trimming if the suit is made of dark blue or black. A 
very attractive and satisfactory material to use for the trimming of 
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such a garment is oil-boiled turkey-red calico. Calico so treated will 
neither run nor fade, and it has the added advantage of being much 
cheaper than any other material that would answer the same pur¬ 
pose. A wide hem at the bottom of the skirt is advisable for the 
growing girl, as it will permit the garment to be lengthened and used 
for more than one season. 

For the upper garment and the bloomers of a bathing suit of this 
kind intended for a girl of 10 years, 3| yd. of 36-in. material, together 
with f yd. of material for trimming, is sufficient. The plain kimono 
pattern may be used for developing the outergarment, and the plain 
drawer pattern for developing the bloomers. The instructions given 

in Underwear and Lingerie, Part 2, 
for cutting knickerbockers should 
be followed in cutting out the 
bloomers. 

29. Bathing Caps. —In order 
to protect the hair while swimming, 
a plain tight-fitting cap of rubber 
should be provided. This may be 
worn alone, or with another fancy 
cap of rubber. At the present time 
it is possible to obtain rubber caps in 
such a variety of colors and styles 
that a cap suitable for wear with 
almost any suit may be purchased. 
However, to add a distinctly femi¬ 
nine, as well as attractive, touch to 
the bathing costume, a cap of light-weight material that harmonizes 
with that used for the suit or for the trimming of the suit may be 
employed. Any number of odd designs in bathing caps may be 
made by observing the styles shown in magazines and in the shops 
and adapting them to one’s taste and individual requirements; also, 
by observing the instructions given for house and boudoir caps in 
preceding Sections, no difficulty will be encountered in developing 
them. 

30. If it is desired to have a neat, attractive, serviceable bathing 
cap that can be made without much effort, the style of cap shown in 
Fig. 2 will answer the purpose very well. It is made from a square 
of silk measuring 31 in. on a side, and any color that will look well 
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with the bathing suit with which it is to be worn may be used. This 
cap is made in the following manner: 

Hem the square of silk on all four edges, so as to produce a square 
measuring 30 in. on each side. Then pick up one comer of the 
square of silk and draw it 
across to the comer diago¬ 
nally opposite, thus forming 
a bias fold running between 
the remaining two comers 
of the piece and bringing it 
to the triangular form shown 
in Fig. 3. Next lift up the 
double thickness and draw 
it back on top of the bias fold first made, producing a double fold 
having four thicknesses of material at the upper edge, as shown in 
Fig. 4. The folding is now completed, and the piece is ready to be 
placed on the head. 

Place the folded piece shown in Fig. 4 over the head, with the 
middle part a of the double bias fold against the nape of the neck 
and the surface b of the piece lying on top of the head. Draw the 
ends c and d forwards, taking care to see that the double bias fold 
does not unfold; also, have the wearer take hold of the comers at e 
and hold them down so as to draw the material snugly over the top of 
the head. The points that are held in the right and left hands must 
now be crossed. To do this, bring the points together above the 
center of the forehead, transfer the points from one hand to the 
other, and draw them down on opposite sides. Next, tie these two 

crossed ends with a single 

. - 1 ,l " knot directly over the center 

of the forehead, drawing the 
knot tight enough to pull 
the double bias fold snugly 
against the nape of the neck. 
Next, pick up the two points 
that have been held by the 
wearer, roll them back over 
the knot, and tuck them tightly under it. Care must be taken not to 
loosen the knot while this is being done. If it does tend to loosen, 
draw it up tightly. Finally, spread out the points of the silk to 
form a butterfly or aeroplane effect, as in the finished cap, Fig. 2. 
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THE RIDING HABIT 

31. For the woman who goes riding on horseback a riding habit 
is an absolute necessity. Riding habits are of three types—those 
used exclusively for side-saddle riding, those for riders who sit astride 
the horse, and those consisting of trousers, which are held in at the 
lower edge by high-topped riding boots, and a long, rippled, skirted 
coat, which may be worn for either method of riding. Before 
deciding on the style of suit to make, therefore, it is necessary to 
determine the method of riding that is to be followed. 

32. All three types of riding habit may be made of the same 
kinds of materials, and all require the same careful fitting and good 
tailored finish, whether they be made of woolen fabrics, such as 
broadcloth, covert cloth, heavy-weight serge, and suitings of a similar 
hard-finish surface, like those used in men’s clothes, or of the heavy 
linens, linen crashes, corduroys, and khakis, of which such garments 
when intended for summer use or for wear in warm climates are 
frequently made. Appearance and service, however, demand that 
the material used for the riding habit be of good quality and that the 
workmanship be neat, accurate, and complete. Any workmanship 
that is not carried out to the minutest detail will affect the wearing 
qualities of the garment, even if the defects do not mar its general 
appearance. 

Material that is proofed, or cravenette-proofed, is excellent for 
riding habits, as it will shed moisture, will not show shabbiness 
quickly, and will wear satisfactorily. If the material selected for 
riding habits is not of this kind, it is advisable to have it put through 
the proofing process before the garments are made. Proofing is 
done by almost all large dry-goods houses and tailoring establish¬ 
ments. It may be accomplished after the garment is completed, but 
it is more desirable to proof the material in the piece, as the process 
may then be more easily and permanently applied. 

For service and ornamentation, plain bone or vegetable-ivory but¬ 
tons are better for riding habits than more ornate buttons, except that 
pearl buttons, in natural and smoke color, may be used on linen, khaki, 
crash, and corduroy habits. However, buttons of cloth that match 
the suit and have metal rims are frequently used for such garments. 

33. Owing to the use to which the skirt of a riding habit is put, 
neither style nor fashion can materially affect it. The length of the 
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skirt may vary in the side-saddle habits, but aside from this any 
difference in appearance is generally brought about by the fabric 
instead of by the cut. 

All divided skirts for astride riding must of necessity be designed 
according to fundamental principle, namely, to fit the waist and 
hip, to have the leg portions extend up close enough to the body to be 
comfortable when in the saddle, and to have the skirt portion so 
arranged as to hang easy and graceful at the sides. Style changes 
may be effected in the material, cut, and finish, but seldom in the 
general lines of the garment. 

Leeway for the development of individual style or an adherence to 
Fashion’s dictates is afforded in the coats, or jackets, of riding 
habits. These may vary in length and fit, although good designing 
demands that a loose or semifitted coat, rather than a fitted one, be 
worn with a divided skirt. However, when trousers and a long- 
skirted coat make up the astride riding habit, the upper, or body, 
section of the coat is usually close-fitting. 

A shirtwaist decidedly mannish in appearance should be worn with 
the riding habit. Semblance to a plaited-bosom shirt is given by 
three plaits on each side of the center-front plait of the waist, the 
opening of the coat showing only that portion. A rather high, stiff 
collar and four-in-hand tie and stiff cuffs held together by cuff links 
complete the costume. 


FANCY-DRESS COSTUMES 

34. Fancy-dress, or masquerade, balls or parties, Mardi Gras 
and other carnivals, parades, and similar events call into being the 
fancy-dress costume. Just what the costume should be like is a 
matter of individual taste, for it may be grotesque or pretty, ordinary 
or symbolical, antiquated or modern. In selecting a fancy-dress 
costume for her own use, any woman has a large variety of subjects 
from which to choose. Among the popular costumes are the colonial, 
Puritan, or Scottish types and such costumes as those which represent 
an Indian, a Western girl, a fairy, Bo-Peep, Mother Goose, Miss 
Muffit, Cinderella, a milkmaid, a Parisian milliner, a Spanish lady 
or dancer, an Italian, Swedish, Dutch, or Russian peasant, and an 
Egyptian, Moorish, Persian, Japanese, Greek, Roman, or Turkish 
lady. The clothes periods of 1830 and 1860 are full of pleasing 
suggestions for fancy-dress costumes, and copies of the characteristic 
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clothes of Marie Antoinette and Charlotte Corday, of France, and 
Queen Elizabeth, of England, are always interesting and effective. 
Symbolical costumes of night and morning and the four seasons, 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, allow of much deviation and 
personal fancy, and a presentation of Folly or the popular French 
pierrette is always acceptable. Books containing pictures of 
costumes or books with reproductions of historic paintings may 
usually be found in public libraries, and it is well to consult them and 
to read the full descriptions, especially regarding colors and fabrics 
used. Likewise, in planning a fancy-dress costume, a picture traced 
on tissue paper will serve as a guide in constructing the garment and 
be of considerable aid. In seeking library books containing such 
information, it is well to ask the librarian for illustrated books on 
fancy costumes 

35. It is never advisable to spend much money or time on a 
fancy-dress costume, because the use of the garment is limited, and, 
besides, real pleasure in the garment is best obtained when ingenuity 
with old fabrics or the clever use of inexpensive materials result in 
a unique or a pleasing and becoming effect. Inexpensive material 
of good color and pattern can be made to look very attractive, and 
when it is used for such a garment no person’s pleasure need be 
spoiled by the constant fear of damaging it, as might readily be the 
case if expensive materials were employed. 

Sateen, paper muslin, or cambric, cretonne, cotton challis, figured 
lawn, flowered organdie, gingham, percale, rep, poplin, cheesecloth, 
and cotton velvet, or velveteen, are acceptable materials for fancy 
dress. These fabrics can generally be obtained in a splendid assort¬ 
ment of colors and designs, and when cleverly combined they make 
delightful substitutes for silks, velvets, and laces. For such materials, 
beads of wood, glass, or metal and spangles of a showy variety make 
attractive trimmings, as do also ribbons, inexpensive laces, and net. 
Oilcloth is a good substitute for leather, while khaki serves very well 
for buckskin or hide. For these materials, buckles or other decora¬ 
tions cut from tin may be used in place of similar articles of silver, 
and if feather ornaments are required, the feathers of common fowls 
can be utilized, it being a simple matter to wash the feathers and then 
dye them any desired shade. Effective and interesting costumes 
may also be made of newspapers, bed sheets, and pillow cases, and 
costumes made of cr£pe paper, which can be procured in a pleasing 
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range of colors and patterns, are not only very striking, but quite 
practical if a foundation slip of cheap muslin lining is used. 

It is always well to take into consideration the time when a masquer¬ 
ade costume is to be worn, so that the colorings will be appropriate 
for the light. Bright, gaudy colorings and inferior workmanship 
will answer for costumes to be worn in artificial light, but if they are 
to be worn in daylight better materials, colors, and workmanship 
are a necessity. 


CLOTHES FOR TRAVELING 

. 36. Perhaps no feature of dress demands more careful and intel¬ 
ligent consideration than the clothes required for traveling. Yet, if 
a woman has used good judgment in selecting serviceable clothes for 
general wear, the preparations for a general outfit for traveling need 
not entail an excessive outlay of either time or money. However, a 
large quantity of clothing is neither necessary nor desirable, for no 
one who is traveling should be burdened with an accumulation of 
garments even when a trunk is used; and if only a bag or a suitcase 
is desirable, “traveling light” will add materially to the success and 
pleasure of the journey. With a well-chosen outfit packed in a 
suitcase or an 18-in. bag of generous width, a woman can travel for a 
week or two and have clothing sufficient for every ordinary need. 

37• Just what constitutes a well-chosen outfit may give rise to 
discussion. However, the wearing apparel here enumerated will 
prove satisfactory in nearly every instance. If the journey or visit 
is to be an extended one, necessitating the use of a trunk, this same 
selection of garments may be followed by simply increasing the num¬ 
ber of garments. In such a case, though, provided the trunk is 
arranged to accommodate hats, a change of head covering will be 
found agreeable and pleasing. . 

38. At any season of the year, a conservative coat suit is neces¬ 
sary for travel—a woolen-fabric suit or a mannish suit of medium 
weight for autumn, winter, and spring, and a light-weight woolen 
or silk suit for summer. Naturally, it is desirable to have the suit 
of a becoming and serviceable color and of a fabric that will shed dust 
readily; but these are likewise commendable features for the general 
uses of the tailored suit. 

For the suit, there should be provided three or four plain shirt¬ 
waists of cr£pe de Chine, wash silk, or cotton cr6pe, all of which 
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fabrics launder easily, are 
comfortable and cool, and 
do not muss so readily as do 
cottons that require starch. 
One fancy blouse that 
matches the suit in color, if 
not in its entirety, at least 
as to trimming, is also desir¬ 
able. This blouse can be 
made of soft silk, silk voile, 
chiffon, marquisette, or any 
other transparent fabric 
over a white or colored 
lining; or, it may be made 
of lace in white or color. 
Such a blouse is really 
needed for attending res¬ 
taurant dinners, teas, club, 
or theater parties, 
where the regular 
shirtwaist would be 
bad form. 

In addition to the 
suit, blouse, and shirtwaists, 
one simply designed dress of 
silk, silk voile, chiffon, or 
lace, suitable for the opera, 
dancing, or card parties, is 
sufficient, and for use with 
such a garment a semi- 
dressy coat of cloth, velvet, 
or silk, as the season will 
allow, will provide for pro¬ 
tection against cold. This 
coat can be carried over the 
arm with an umbrella and 
a securely fastened shopping 
bag. 

In addition to the outer 
clothing, there should be 
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provided several changes of undergarments and stockings and as 
many handkerchiefs, collars, veils, and pairs of gloves as may be 
deemed necessary. An extra pair of shoes, a pair of rubbers, a pair 
of slippers if dancing is to be indulged in, a Pullman robe with cap 
and slippers, and the necessary toilet requisites complete the articles 
to be packed. 

The hat to be worn is of special importance, as it must match both 
the suit and the dress or at least harmonize in color. Likewise, it 
should be small or medium in size to give absolute comfort. Of 
course, if desired, a semidressy hat may be worn when traveling, 
but it is advisable to cover it with a veil. The veil serves the double 
purpose of protecting the hat and of concealing any trimming that is 
not entirely appropriate for a traveling costume. 

39. Pullman Kobe. —Among the garments mentioned for 
traveling, the Pullman robe, an example of which is shown in Fig. 5, 
is the only one that has not been previously considered. Although 
this style of garment may be utilized as a bathrobe for home use, it 
possesses some features that make it particularly suitable for travel¬ 
ing. The simplicity and roominess of the design, the full-length 
front opening, and the unobtrusiveness of the fabric employed are 
the most important of these features. The pockets serve a double 
purpose, that of pleasing decoration and the more useful function 
of convenience, as they are of a size and shape to be used as a 
receptacle for toilet articles. It is advisable to line at least 
one of these pockets with rubberized silk or light-weight oilcloth, 
so that the wash cloth may be carried in it and thus prevent the 
garment from becoming damp. Such a garment takes up little 
room in the traveling bag, as it is usually provided with a case made 
of the same material into which it, the cap, and slippers may be 
snugly packed. 

There seems to be no occasion for dwelling on the usefulness of 
such a garment. The comfort and convenience of an adequate 
Pullman robe, to say nothing of its actual need, is well known to 
every woman who has ever had occasion to travel overnight on a 
train or a boat. 

40. Of utmost importance in planning a Pullman robe is the 
selection of material; in fact, complete satisfaction in such a garment 
cannot be possible unless the weight, quality, and color of the material 
are considered. Such a garment calls for material that is light in 

DAS Vol. 5-14 
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weight, but not flimsy, that will not crease badly, and that will 
not be bulky. A gown of washable surah silk, Pussy Willow silk, or 
cr£pe de Chine is splendid, because any of these materials embraces 
all the necessary qualities and is comfortably warm besides. Less 
expensive substitutes, however, are to be had in woolen veiling or 
challis, wash flannel, wash silk, pongee, or cotton cr£pe. Simple 
trimming, such as braid or ribbon-bound edges or straight rows of 
machine-stitching or machine couching, can be used, as can also 
pipings of a contrasting or darker color. The color of a Pullman, or 
travel, robe is of particular importance. It must be inconspicuous 
to be in good taste, and it should be becoming. Many women feel 
that the dark blues, grays, and tans are best, because they do not 
attract undue attention or show soil easily. However, many author¬ 
ities have advanced the opinion that the color of such a robe should 
be one that is easy to distinguish in case of accident. To cover this 
requirement, it is desirable to choose a medium-light color rather 
than a dark one. Shades of gray and medium shades of blue, brown, 
and green are good, and materials having two or more colors, like 
striped or checked patterns or simple floral effects, can be used with 
good results. 

The construction of such a garment involves no new features, and 
should be easily understood from a study of the illustration. The 
cap should be made of the robe material and lined with a solid color 
of silk, and this same development is best for a case or covering 
that may be made to hold the entire outfit. 


GYMNASIUM SUITS 

41. For use in school classes, clubs, or private gymnasiums, 
nearly every girl and young woman has need of a gymnasium suit. 
To tell just what would be a proper design for such a garment would 
be difficult, because the requirement of practically every school, 
club, or gymnasium is that the suits be uniform in design and fabric. 
However, there are some features that should be recognized and 
appreciated in the making of gymnasium suits. 

As a general rule, the gymnasium suit consists of a sailor blouse of 
some type and a pair of bloomers plaited at the waist line, the skirt 
of former times having been practically discarded. Regardless of 
what the requirements of design or style may be, such a suit should 
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fit loosely and comfortably, so as to permit of the various positions 
and contortions of the body called for in gymnastic exercises. 

42. The bloomers demand particular attention in this respect, 
and, likewise, they should have sufficient fulness to conceal the 
figure, for, as a general rule, no corset is worn. In the construction 
of bloomers, it is well to guard against the common error of having 
them too tight or too short in the crotch. This may be done by 
having the person for whom the bloomers are intended strike different 
positions and poses when the first fitting is made, and, of course, 
allowing ample material for such alterations when cutting out the 
garment. 

The upper garments vary from the many types of sailor blouses 
with and without collars to the regulation middy blouses of popular 
acceptance. An important feature in connection with the blouse, 
as well as the bloomers, is the actual sewing and finishing. These 
garments should be sewed very securely and neatly and should be as 
devoid of facings and bindings and similar adjuncts as is consistent 
with correct sewing methods, for there should not be any bulkiness 
or unnecessary weight in gymnasium suits. 

43. Middy blouses of medium-weight cotton and bloomers of 
wool make an acceptable suit in many instances. Flannel, serge, 
alpaca, and brilliantine are the favored woolen fabrics, and khaki, 
drilling, Indian head, poplin, and rep are the cottons most generally 
used. Where a choice of material is allowed, it is advisable to select 
a dark, conservative color of firm, closely woven, medium-weight 
woolen or cotton fabric that will not crease disagreeably. Such 
qualities are generally found in the garments required by the various 
schools, even when the suits differ materially as to the cut or design. 


MOURNING CLOTHES 

44. In the life of almost every woman there comes a time when 
she is confronted with the problem of providing mourning clothes. 
Mourning is really an outward manifestation of grief or sorrow, and 
while there are rules and customs to be observed, there are many 
persons who prefer not to express their feelings by the clothes they 
wear. It is a fact that greater latitude prevails today regarding the 
wearing of mourning clothes than has ever been the case before, it 
being possible not to adhere slavishly to customs and still be in 
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mourning. Just what should be done at such times depends entirely 
on the individual, and it is the purpose here not to dictate, but, 
rather, to give information that will be of advantage to those who do 
wish to observe the prescribed rules. 

45. In America and Europe the prevailing mourning color is 
black, although white crape is sometimes worn, and it may be inter¬ 
esting to know that, for mourning, white is used in China, yellow in 
Egypt, brown in Ethiopia, and violet in Turkey. In some countries 
it is the custom to wear mourning for 30 days after the death of a 
friend, but this is not the case in the United States. Flags at half 
mast and buildings draped in black for a period of 30 days are the 
usual signs of mourning for a person prominent in public life, and a 
black band around the hat or the coat sleeve seems to be the prevail¬ 
ing badge of mourning for men, although this custom is not accepted 
universally. Women, however, are obliged to dress suitably from 
head to foot if they wish to follow the rules of mourning. 

46. Periods of Mourning.—The periods of mourning to be 
adopted for relatives by women—in the United States girls under 
16 years of age seldom if ever dress in mourning—have been handed 
down from generation to generation. So that the rules for the 
length of time mourning should be worn may be understood, it may 
be well to know that deep mourning consists in wearing black millinery 
and wraps and gowns trimmed with crape; half mourning , or second 
mourning , in wearing black millinery and garments not trimmed 
with crape—a touch of white is permissible at this time; and going 
out of mourning , in wearing millinery and garments of black and 
white, or all white, although it is permissible to wear dull shades of 
gray and lavender. 

47. The periods of mourning for different relatives are as follows: 

For Husband. —A widow should dress in mourning for 2 years. 

For the first year should be worn deep mourning, including a long 
veil; for the next 6 months, second mourning; and for the last 
6 months, going out of mourning. 

In the case of a very young widow, the mourning period is only 
1§ years—deep mourning for 1 year; half mourning for 3 months; 
and going out of mourning for 3 months. 

For a Parent. —A daughter wearing mourning for her father or her 
mother should wear deep mourning for 1 year; half mourning for 
6 months; and going out of mourning for 3 months. 
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For a Grandparent .—A granddaughter in mourning for her grand¬ 
father or her grandmother should wear full mourning for 6 months, 
half mourning for 4 months, and going out of mourning for 2 months. 

For a Son or a Daughter .—A mother who mourns for a son or a 
daughter over 12 years should wear deep mourning for 1 year; second 
mourning, 6 months; and going out of mourning, 6 months. If the 
son or the daughter is under 12 years, 3 months of half mourning 
is sufficient. 

For a Sister or a Brother .—A sister residing with her parents should 
wear second mourning, with crape if desired, for 6 months, and going 
out of mourning for 6 months. For the sister who is married and 
has a home and a family of her own, the length of mourning is only 
half as long. 

48. Mourning Garments and Accessories. —Mourning does 
not call for an elaborate adoption of current styles, nevertheless 
garments intended for this purpose should be made to cling to pre¬ 
vailing lines so as not to appear unduly conspicuous. Smart, simple, 
individually becoming clothes are the kind to adopt, and good 
material is an essential, as nothing looks more unattractive after a 
little use than a deep black taking on a rusty or a green tinge, as 
black invariably does if the material is not of good grade. It is 
therefore advisable to have few garments of as good a quality as 
money can produce. Then, too, it is desirable to have the wardrobe 
as limited as possible, so that when the mourning period is at an 
end the black clothes may be eliminated without seemingly undue 
extravagance. 

49. Among the materials suitable for mourning garments are 
serge, cheviot, cr6pe de Chine, gabardine, lusterless broadcloth, 
poplin, dull-finished taffeta, and other silk and woolen fabrics. If 
crape is used as trimming, there should be no other trimming; if 
crape is not employed, dull-finished braids and buttons and simple 
patches of hand embroidery in dull silk will do, but, as a rule, use 
should be made of just as little trimming as the design of garment 
selected will permit. Of the sheer materials, Georgette crfipe is an 
attractive.material for mourning clothes or for simple black-and-white 
garments. Of the cotton materials to be used for making mourning 
dresses, it is well to choose voile, dimity, batiste, organdie, net, and 
handkerchief linen when such fabrics are in vogue. For the simple 
collars and cuffs that are worn so much with mourning or black 
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clothes, white mourning crape, Georgette crepe, organdie, scrim, 
batiste, and fine linen are desirable. Such accessories may well be 
finished with hand or machine hem-stitching or a very small amount 
of hand embroidery, instead of with lace or more showy trimming. 

50. As crape is a material always used for deep mourning, some¬ 
times as trimming and sometimes for the entire outfit, it will be well 
to note the nature of this fabric. Crape is manufactured purposely 
for mourning wear. At one time only black crape was used, but in 
recent years white crape has been introduced, and in some parts of 
the United States it is preferred to black for mourning use. This, 
however, is entirely a matter of personal choice. Crape comes in 
various widths, which are designated as f, f, J, i, etc., these fractions 
signifying the widths in yards. Thus, f crape has a width of f yd., 

or 18 in.; f crape, a width 
of 27 in.; -j crape, a width 
of 1 yd.; and so on. The 
crape, however, is not 
actually as wide as the 
fractions would seem to in¬ 
dicate, because the fabric is 
measured before it is run 
through the machine that 
produces the crinkles, or 
tears (pronounced teers ), which operation reduces the width. Strange 
as it may seem, there is a right side to crape, and all crape must be 
used with the right side out. To decide which is the right side, lay 
the crape on a table with the selvage end at the left-hand end of the 
table. When the right side of the material is up, the diagonals, or 
tears, will run from the left down toward the right. This is shown 
clearly in Fig. 6. 

51. To be correctly dressed in mourning, it is also necessary to 
give proper attention to the style and quality of footwear, gloves, and 
other dress accessories, and if a veil is not to be worn, the hat must 
be one that is conservative in shape and trimmed in a simple manner. 
Veils to be worn at the time of the funeral may, if desired, be rented 
of milliners at a small cost. They are usually made of crape or nun’s 
veiling, which is a smooth, lusterless, transparent silk, and are 1| yd. 
in length. Jewelry should not be worn with mourning apparel unless 
it is of dull jet, gun metal, or old silver. 
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CLOTHES FOR THE MATURE WOMAN 

52. The mature woman—the woman past her first youth—owes 
it to herself, her family, and the world at large to be as becomingly 
and appropriately dressed as intelligent effort, skill, and available 
money will permit. On her rests the responsibility, example, and 
standards of right living and the function of leadership; and it is 
her duty not only to attract and please, but to hold those who believe 
in her, and by her charming appearance, poise, and dignity make her 
particular sphere, no matter how small or seemingly unimportant it 
may be, radiate joy, peace, and progress. 

Nearly everybody agrees with the adage that “a woman is as old 
as she looks and a man as old as he feels”; at least, there is no 
doubt that the mature woman has a big advantage over the mature 
man. By her dress the woman.of today can prolong the advance of 
maturity and at the same time she can take on that poise and dignity 
which the accumulation of years and experience generously bestow 
upon her, provided, of course, she accepts these years and experiences 
in the right spirit. Deep down in every normal woman lies the girl 
nature, and becoming, appropriate clothes make possible the return 
of the girl spirit in a dignified way that imparts great charm. 

53. There is no definite or set period when certain styles of 
clothes are to be worn by women of different ages. The age limit 
for certain styles is within the control of every woman herself, and, 
naturally, the woman who has the most intelligent knowledge and 
appreciation of herself and her clothes will generally be the best 
dressed and will convey that undeniable pleasure to observers—a 
well-dressed and dignified appearance. There is no reason why a 
woman of fifty cannot look smartly dressed, and so she should. It 
is not only desirable, but necessary, for her to keep active and pro¬ 
gressive both in mind and body, and as women’s clubs and good 
reading matter help to develop her intelligence in other respects, so 
these things are being made to help her in selecting the best materials, 
colors, and styles for her clothes. There is one thing, however, that 
a mature woman must remember. She should not follow the extreme 
modes of the moment too slavishly nor accept the extreme designs 
that are unmistakably originated for youth; rather, she should take 
these indications of fashion’s ruling and modify and adapt them to 
suit her figure, face, and coloring. 
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54. Many women take on flesh with maturity, but even when this 
is not the case particular attention should be given the foundation 
of good dressing, namely, the corset. A correct corset of standard 
make will aid the figure in maintaining that erect, easy carriage which 
is the natural sign of dignity and poise, and as an aid to health and 
comfort the province of the corset is indisputable. 

The undergarments of the mature m oman must receive careful 
consideration, too. They should be light in weight, dainty in 
appearance, and absolutely correct fitting and comfortable; further, 
a goodly supply should always be on hand. 

Fewer outer garments than those required by young women will 
suffice for the mature woman; but they should be made of as good 
material as the purse will allow, fashioned to bring out the most 
pleasing characteristics of feature and form, not necessarily modish 
or up to the minute in st' r le, but conforming pleasantly to the pre¬ 
vailing mode, of conservative and becoming color, and made as 
correctly and neatly as skill can accomplish. The mature woman 
will appreciate simple and easy arrangements of fastenings, snaps, 
hooks, and buttons, and it is an excellent plan so to place the openings 
on which these appear that they will be convenient for her to manage 
for herself. 

As a rule, dresses with adjustable collars or chemisettes of 
white may be employed to give the desirable touch of white at 
the neck and to keep the dresses fresh and dean looking. In this 
connection, it is well to make two or more of these neck finishes 
when a dress is developed, so that there may always be a clean one 
on hand. 

55. For suits, the mature woman may choose broadcloth, serge, 
gabardine, fine cheviot, or medium-weight woolen suiting in plain 
or two-tone weaves, giving preference to smooth weaves, as they will 
tend to soften the lines of the face. Alpaca of not too brilliant or 
too hard a finish is sometimes preferred, and it is good material to 
use, provided it is in fashion. For summer wear, surah, grosgrain, 
faille, poplin, and taffeta, as fashion dictates, are desirable. Attrac¬ 
tive dresses can also be made of nun’s veiling, fine gabardine, dress 
serge, silk or woolen poplin, woolen voile, taffeta, surah, faille, 
foulard, silk voile, grenadine, or marquisette. Chiffon and Geor¬ 
gette crfipe, as well as cr£pe de Chine and charmeuse, are all excellent 
in turn, as fashions of the moment proclaim. 
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Unless a woman is exceedingly frail in appearance, velvet is the 
ideal fabric for dresses to be worn at ceremonious events, provided a 
little rare lace is used as trimming. The large woman should avoid 
velvets with a high luster, and the very frail woman should use a 
soft silk or a lusterless satin instead of velvet for the special-occasion 
dress. 


GARMENTS FOR MEN AND BOYS 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

56. Although such garments as shirts, blouses, jumpers, night 
shirts, pajamas, smoking jackets, or house coats, lounging or bath 
robes, and similar garments for men and boys are not generally 
embraced in dressmaking, they offer an excellent opportunity for 
all women, and especially for the woman in the home, to do a service 
that will mean a step toward economy and much satisfaction to the 
male members of the family. Men are more interested in such 
wearing apparel than the average woman thinks, and there is real 
economy in making garments like these at home. As a rule, material 
better than that used in ready-made garments can be purchased for 
much less money than the made-up garments themselves, and it is 
always possible to keep enough of the material on hand for patching 
and making new collars and cuffs, so that the life of such garments 
can be lengthened. 

57. Many women hesitate when it comes to making garments for 
men and boys because they imagine that the work is difficult. In 
this, however, they are in error, for such garments when understood 
are simple to construct and the work is easily accomplished. Indeed, 
just as in making garments for women, the chief essentials are 
suitable materials, exactness of measurements, accuracy in planning 
and cutting, care in basting, neatness and skill in sewing, correct¬ 
ness in the joining of all the parts, and care in pressing and finishing. 
It is necessary only to comprehend the value of these points and to 
apply them to have unquestionable success with the making of gar¬ 
ments for men and boys. With the sewing skill that she has acquired 
in advancing to this lesson, any woman should be able to produce 
good-fitting garments for men and boys by following the instructions 
here set forth. The fact that they are intended for men and boys 
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need cause no alarm in producing good work; in fact, if the same care 
is given to such garments as is given to those for women, no difficulty 
can possibly be encountered. 


MEN’S SHIRTS 


TYPES OP SHIRTS 

58. Shirts for men are really of four types—the dress shirt , the 
negligee shirt , the outing shirt , and the work shirt. The distinguishing 
feature of the dress shirt is its bosom, which may be plain, plaited, or 
tucked and which must always be starched in laundering to have it 
set well and give the proper appearance when worn with a dress suit. 
The other three shirts—the negligee, the outing, and the work shirt 
—are made without bosoms, although, for semidress occasions, 
negligee shirts are sometimes made with plaited fronts. These 
three types differ from one another only in style, the purpose for which 
the shirt is intended being marked chiefly by the material of which 
it is constructed. Any of the types of shirts mentioned, however, 
may be made with a front-plait closing, in which case it must be 
slipped over the head in putting it on, or in the style of what is called 
a coat shirt; that is, a shirt that opens all the way down the front and 
may be slipped on in the same way as a coat. 

59. As a rule, negligee, outing, and work shirts are made with 
at least a shallow yoke in the back and some fulness, so as to allow for 
perfect freedom and thus overcome any danger of splitting that may 
be caused by the expanding of the shoulder muscles. In rare cases, 
the negligee shirts are made without a back yoke, but such shirts 
do not admit of much freedom and are lacking in wearing quality. 

The neck of a negligee shirt is usually finished off with a neck 
band, to which separate stiff or soft collars may be attached, although, 
in some cases, a permanent collar of the same material as the shirt is 
put on. The neck of an outing shirt may be finished with a band 
to which stiff or soft collars may be attached, but, generally, a per¬ 
manent turn-over collar is attached. The genuine work shirt, 
however, is always made with an attached, soft, turn-down collar of 
the same material as the shirt. 

There are three distinct ways of finishing the sleeves of negligee 
and outing shirts, namely, with regular cuffs, with French, or double, 
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ctiffs, or with wristbands to which separate cuffs may be attached. 
Separate cuffs are not so much in evidence as attached cuffs, but, as 
is the case with other articles of wear, styles control the width and 
the particular cut of the cuffs and collars of these two types of shirts. 
The sleeves of an outing shirt are usually made full length; however, 
the lower part of the sleeve may be made detachable, generally at a 
point above the elbow, thus making the shirt an ideal garment for 
outdoor sports. The sleeves of a work shirt are always made full 
length and are practically always finished with wristbands. 


SHIRT MATERIALS 

60. The materials suitable for shirt making are numerous. 
Chief among them are novelty shirtings, which not only are attrac¬ 
tive, but come in great variety, with striped, figured, and basket- 
weave effects. Besides these there are plain and striped flannels 
and silks, silk linen with raised stripes in two or three shades on a 
colored or a white background, pongee, habutaye, China silk, soisette, 
linen, madras, percale, mercerized cotton, cheviot, chambray, soft 
cotton serge, sateen, galatea, duck, denim, shirting, and khaki. 

Although the use to which a shirt is to be put governs the material 
of which it is to be made, taste and judgment must be exercised in 
selecting materials. For negligee shirts, any of the light-weight 
fabrics mentioned may be chosen, depending on the use that 
is to be made of the shirts, the season of the year in which they are 
to be worn, and the outlay that it is desired to make. For outing 
shirts that are to be used for hunting, camping, and similar outdoor 
sports in which they will be subject to hard wear, material possessing 
good wearing qualities, such as cheviot, chambray, flannel, soft 
serge, sateen, galatea, denim, khaki, and the like, are the ones from 
which to choose. The weight of the fabric for such shirts will depend 
on the taste of the person who is to wear them, as well as on the season 
of the year and the climate in which they are to be worn, and the 
colorings of the texture will depend on a person’s taste. As a rule, 
if such shirts are built on good lines and are not shrinkable, they are 
sure to give satisfaction. If sport shirts are to be used for town 
wear, as in playing golf, tennis, and similar outdoor sports, such 
fabrics as fine zephyr linen and silk should be considered. Such shirts 
offer excellent opportunity for the expression of good taste so far as 
color schemes and textures are concerned. For work shirts, materials 
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that will give service should always be selected, such materials as 
those mentioned for outing shirts intended for hunting and camping 
being particularly good. 

61. Attention should also be given to the thread and buttons to 
be used in shirt making. The thread to be used for stitching will 
be governed by the material that is employed. Cotton and linen 
fabrics are generally stitched with cotton thread, and silk and woolen 
fabrics with silk thread. The size of cotton thread to use will depend 
on the texture of the material, although, as a rule, the thread should 
be reasonably coarse so that the stitching line will be clearly defined. 
Of course, good thread is absolutely necessary for men's shirts, because 
the stitching should be even and smooth and should hold fast until 
the garment is worn out. 

Small, flat, untrimmed buttons should be employed for men's 
shirts, the better grade of pearl buttons for shirts made of the finer 
fabrics and the cheaper grade for heavy outing and work shirts. 
Three, five, or seven buttons are required for each shirt, depending 
on the front closing. 

62. For the bosoms of dress shirts and for the front plait, collar 
band and wristbands or cuffs of negligee shirts it is necessary to 
provide material to be used as interlining. Generally, such material 
as butchers' linen, shrunken cotton, or medium-weight muslin is 
suitable for this purpose, the linen being used for expensive materials 
and the cotton or muslin for the cheaper grades. 

Instead of making collar bands for shirts, it is advisable to purchase 
them already made, especially if time is an item in shirt construction. 
Collar bands complete even to the buttonholes and ready to attach 
can be bought for a small sum in nearly all dry-goods stores. If such 
bands are to be used, it is advisable to get a size that is J in. larger 
than the neck measure of the person for whom the shirt is to be made, 
and to shrink each band before applying it to the garment. 

63. Quantity of Material Required for Shirts. —The quan¬ 
tity of material required for a man's shirt depends on the width of 
the fabric of which the shirt is to be made, the size of the person for 
whom it is to be made, and to some extent on the type of the shirt. 
As a rule, a person with a 14|-in. neck and a 34-in. chest will require 
about 3J yd. of 32- to 40-in. material; a person with a 15- or 15|-in. 
neck and a 36-in. chest, about 3J yd.; a person with a 16-in. neck 
and a 40-in. chest, about 3* yd.; and so on. Generally, the 36-in. 
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material cuts to better advantage than the narrower widths. For 
interlining, more than £ yd. of 36-in. material is seldom required. 

64, In order to determine the exact quantity of material required 
for a shirt, a good plan is to arrange the complete shirt pattern on 
paper that is as wide as the material that is to be used and then 
measure the length of the paper occupied by the pattern. For a 
work shirt, it is always advisable to procure enough material for 
replacing the collar and wristbands as they wear out, as well as for an 
extra thickness that will be needed in making the collar. It is well 
to bear in mind, also, that if two shirts are cut out at one time, the 
cutting can be done to better advantage and time will be saved in 
both cutting and making. Of course, for negligee and sport shirts, 
some men may object to having two garments of the same pattern 
or design, but for work shirts such a plan is entirely practical. After 
the amount of material required for a shirt has been accurately 
determined, it is an excellent plan, whether a woman makes shirts 
for members of her own family or is engaged in the business of shirt 
making for regular customers, to keep a memorandum of it for 
future use. 

65. Shrinking Material and Setting the Color. —If colored 
material is to be used for making shirts, the importance of shrinking 
it and setting its colors must not be overlooked. As a rule, nearly 
all material for shirts will shrink with washing, and if the shrinking 
is not done before a shirt is made it is bound to be too small after it 
is washed once or twice. Of course, not all colors will fade, but when 
there is any likelihood of such an occurrence, it is always advisable 
to set the colors. Directions for shrinking wash fabrics and setting 
their colors are given in another Section. The plan of keeping cor¬ 
rect proportions when cutting and fitting and at the same time mak¬ 
ing allowances for shrinkage is not to be recommended. As no 
two materials will shrink alike, it would not be possible to make 
correct allowances and difficulty would surely be encountered. 


CONSTRUCTING A NEGLIGEE SHIRT 

66. In order to set forth clearly the manner in which any shirt 
may be constructed, it is deemed advisable to consider the making 
of a negligee shirt, which is the style of shirt used most. Two styles 
of negligee shirts are shown in Figs. 7 and 8. The shirt shown in 
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Fig. 7 has a l|-in. plait and French, or soft, cuffs, and the one shown 
in Fig. 8 has simply a hem at the front closing and cuffs or wide 
wristbands that are to be starched. Otherwise, these shirts are identi¬ 
cal, each having a yoke across the back and an opening that extends 
the full length of the front, thus making them truly coat shirts. 

67. Cutting Out the Material.— As in making any other 
garment, the first step in shirt making after the material is selected 
and properly prepared consists in placing the pattern on the material 

and then cutting out the 
garment. If the pattern 
provided for a man’s 
shirt does not include the 
pattern pieces required 
for the front plait, or 
facing, and the sleeve 
facings, these may be 
made according to the 
suggestions here given. 
As a rule, the front plait 
should be 1 \ in. wide and 
20 in. long or long enough 
to extend from the neck 
to the waist line or about 
2 in. below it. The width 
of this plait may, of 
course, be varied, but it 
must be remembered that 
the extension on the col¬ 
lar band must always be equal to one-half the width of the plait, 
because the center front of the collar band comes exactly even with 
the middle of the plait. The piece for the under lap of the sleeve 
should be equal in length to the length of the opening, plus \ in., J in. 
for the finish at both the top and the bottom, and lj in. wide, and 
the piece for the upper lap If in. longer than that for the under lap 
and 2\ in. wide. These pieces are arranged for and applied in exactly 
the same manner as those used in finishing the opening of a mannish- 
shirtwaist sleeve. 

68. After these pattern pieces are prepared, all the pattern 
pieces for the shirt, namely, the front, the back, the yoke, the sleeve, 
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the plait, or front facing, the collar band, the cuff, the sleeve facings, 
and the pocket, if a pocket is to be used, should be laid on the material 
in such a way as to permit the material to be cut out to the best 
advantage. As shown in Fig. 9, lay the material out on the cutting 
table so that enough material for the back will be single as at a, and 
the remainder double; that is, fold the remainder of the material 
as at b, so that two pieces of material may be cut to correspond with 
each pattern section. Place the front pattern piece as at c, keeping 
it 1J in. from the edge of the material as at d, and taking care if 
striped material is used, to have the center front of the pattern come 
exactly on a stripe or in 
the stripe, so that when 
the plait is turned in 
position it will lap evenly 
with the stripe of the 
material. Place the pat¬ 
tern piece for the sleeve 
on the material as at e, 
and the two pattern 
pieces for the cuffs, as 
at / and g. Then place 
the remainder of the pat¬ 
tern pieces on the mate¬ 
rial in the manner shown, 
the piece for the yoke as 
at h, that for the neck 
band as at i, those for 
the cuff-opening facings 
as at j and k, that for 
the front plait as at /, that for the pocket as at m, and that for the 
pocket flap as at n. After carefully pinning all the pattern pieces 
for the shirt in place, proceed with the cutting. 

69. In cutting out the shirt, make an allowance of J in. for the 
seams or finish on the neck edge of the fronts, the neck and lower 
edge of the yoke, the upper edge of the back, the lower edge of the 
sleeves, and all edges of the cuffs or wristbands and the collar or neck 
band. For the other edges, the front section of the shirt, the yoke, 
the back of the shirt, and the sleeve, make a J-in. allowance. The 
front plait and sleeve facings may be cut just as they are, the allow- 
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ance having been made on the pattern. 



Whether a lj-m- plait is 
used, as in Fig. 7, or 
simply a hem, as in 
Fig. 8, there should be 
a |-in. allowance on the 
upper center front of 
the shirt for overlap¬ 
ping, and it is always 
advisable to place a 
notch on the neck curve 
opposite the front line 
of the pattern to repre¬ 
sent the center of the 
shirt front, so that these 
points will not be lost 
sight of in making the 
garment. 

No allowance has to 
a be made on the pocket 
i2 edges, unless the mate¬ 
rial has a definite right 
and wrong side, as in 
this case, when a J-in. 
seam allowance should 
be made for the joining, 
as in Fig. 9. When the 
material has no right or 
wrong side, patterns for 
the turn-back portion 
and the pocket are 
placed directly together 
in cutting. 

70. As will be ob¬ 
served from the pre¬ 
ceding directions, there 
should be a double 
thickness of material 


for each of the pattern pieces, with the exception of the back, the 
pocket, and the plait for the front, which require only one thickness. 
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In cutting shirts for men that are very large, it is sometimes 
necessary to provide four shirt lengths of material instead of three, 
and to piece the sleeve lengthwise in the back about one-third of its 
width. If this piecing is done neatly with a flat-fell seam, the seams 
will not be noticeable. By observing custom-made shirts it will be 
seen that the sleeves are pieced in many instances, the piecing being 
done to save material in cutting a number of shirts at a time. 

71. Constructing tlie Shirt. —After cutting all the parts 
required for the shirt, its construction may be proceeded with. As a 
precaution, it may be well to state that care must be exercised to 
use exactly the same allowance for seams or finish as was allowed in 
cutting. Also, regarding the information here given, it will be well 
to note that only the points that were not considered in the making 
of the mannish shirtwaist for women are taken up. If the instruc¬ 
tions given for the making of the mannish shirtwaist in Tailored 
and Lingerie Blouses , Part 1, are thoroughly understood, no difficulty 
will be experienced in making a man's shirt, as the construction details 
are almost identical; in fact, the material and the pattern used are 
really the only differences. It may be well, therefore, to review the 
part relating to the mannish shirtwaist in order to understand fully 
the points to be considered here. 

72. The first steps in constructing a shirt consist in making the 
smaller parts, such as the collar band, and collar if a collar is to be 
attached, and the wristbands or cuffs, and in preparing the pocket 
if one is to be used. 

For a coat closing, that is, an opening that extends the entire 
length of the shirt and is attached in a manner similar to that shown 
in Fig. 7, the front plait should be 1J in. wide when finished. Instead 
of a separate interlining for facing the under side of the shirt plait, 
the interlining and plait may be cut in one. It should be twice the 
width of the finished plait, plus % in., or, in this case, twice 1J in., 
plus \ in., or 3 in. Cutting the strip for the right front facing 2 in. 
wide will include a J-in. seam and enough to turn under for an inter¬ 
lining. The length of this front facing should be equal to the length 
of the front of the shirt from the neck curve to the waist line, plus 
l in. at the top and the bottom for the finish, and the length of the 
plait should be 1 in. more than that of the facing, to allow for the 
point at the bottom of the plait. 

DAS Vol. 5—15 
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In applying the plait, place the right side to the wrong side of the 
shirt, on the left-hand side, and stitch it on with a 1-in. seam. Then 
press the seam open and turn the plait to the right side, creasing 
1 in. from the seam line. Next, lj in. from the outside creased edge, 
crease the strip for the plait lengthwise and stitch down the free 
edge, placing this stitching 1 to f in. from the edge. Then add 
stitching to the outside edge of the plait, to correspond with the 
inside stitching. In applying the facing, place it so that its right 
side is to the fright side of the shirt and to the right-hand edge, and 
secure it in place with a J-in. stitched seam. Turn the facing to the 
wrong side, and crease the edge on the seam. Then make another 
crease 1 in. from the seam edge, turn the surplus material under for 
an interlining, and stitch the creased edge to the shirt. 

If a hem is to be turned for the front closing, as in Fig. 8, it is 
simply necessary to insert a strip of interlining in the hem and to 
stitch it in place. 

73. While the yoke in a mannish shirtwaist is stitched on over 
the back, the yoke in a man’s shirt is made double and extends above 
the back portion. Therefore, in making a man’s shirt, place the 
long, straight edges of the shirt portion so that the back portion of 
the shirt will come between the two thicknesses of the yoke. If 
fulness has been allowed for, arrange it in the yoke so as to have it 
come over the shoulder blades when the shirt is worn, or 3 to 4 in. 
each side of the center back. Place the first yoke portion with its 
right side to the wrong side of the back, having the long, straight' 
edges and the edges of the armhole curve even, and adjust the 
gathering threads that control the fulness over the shoulder blades 
so that the back will lie smooth and even. Pin the yoke and back 
portion together, placing the pins at right angles to the edge, so 
that they may be slipped out easily, and baste. Pin and baste the 
other yoke portion in position, having the right sides of the back and 
yoke together. Bring the right side of the yoke up so that the arm¬ 
hole and neck edges of the yoke portions come together and baste 
around the outer edge 1 in. from the edge, taking care to have the yoke 
portion very smooth. Stitch across the yoke joining directly on the 
edge, and then stitch \ in. above so that the stitching will harmonize 
with the flat-fell seams that are to be used in the side and sleeve seams. 

74. After the yoke is applied, proceed, as in making a mannish 
shirtwaist, to join the front portions to the yoke, concealing the 
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shoulder seam between the two thicknesses of the yoke, and to put 
in the sleeves and to stitch the under-arm seams. Stitch the under¬ 
arm seams and then place gussets at the bottom of these seams to 
reinforce them. For each seam, cut a square of material that measures 
If in. on all sides, fold each square diagonally through the center, 
turn the raw edges to the inside, making a very narrow turn, and then 
baste the turned edges together. After the under-arm seams are 
stitched and the hems at the bottom of the shirt are in place, place 
the gusset with the folded or diagonal edge down and the straight 
edges joining the under-arm seam of the shirt at its termination, or 
where the hem of the lower portion and under-arm seams meet. 
Stitch the gusset in place, stitching it twice or overhanding it securely. 
This prevents the shirt from tearing or ripping at the under-arm 
seams, thus affording considerable protection. 

75. In order to prepare the garment for sewing the buttons on 
the front, lap the fronts so that their centers will come directly over 
each other and mark the position of each button through the center 
of the buttonholes. The number of buttons and buttonholes, as 
has been mentioned, may be five, six, or seven. In the shirt shown 
in Fig. 7, six are used, and in the shirt shown in Fig. 8, five are used. 
In addition, sew a button on each underlap of the sleeves, having it 
come directly under the center of the buttonhole on the overlap. 


MAKING A WORK SHIRT 

76. The work shirt, as has been pointed out, differs from a 
negligee shirt chiefly in that it is made of different material and has 
an attached collar and wristbands instead of cuffs. After the 
material is selected, the shirt may be cut out with the aid of the same 
pattern as is used for a negligee shirt or a special work-shirt pattern. 
As a rule, a work shirt requires a yoke that is 2 in. deeper than the 
yoke used for a negligee shirt, so as to give the wearer protection 
over the shoulders. Therefore, if a negligee-shirt pattern is used in 
cutting out a work shirt, it is well to remember that the yoke should 
be made deeper and the back portion must be shortened to accom¬ 
modate the increase in size of the yoke. A work shirt should also 
have a little more allowance for fulness across the back. This allow¬ 
ance—usually 4 in. is enough—may be provided by placing the pat¬ 
tern piece for the back so that its center-back line is 2 in. from the 
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fold of the goods; if the back pattern portion is in one piece and the 
material is to be cut as in Fig. 9, the pattern may be slashed length¬ 
wise through the center and then separated the desired amount. 
The collar and wristbands of the work shirt require an interlining, 
which may be of any of the materials previously mentioned. It is 
advisable, however, to use an extra thickness of the material for the 
interlining, because, when these parts become worn, there will then 
be this extra thickness underneath to which the worn part may be 
darned. It may be well to note, also, that the collar of a work shirt 
may be reversed when it becomes worn. This may be done by 
simply ripping the stitching that serves to hold it to the collar band 
and then turning it and stitching back in place. 

77. To make a collar for a work shirt, proceed first with the 
turn-over portion. Place the three thicknesses of material together 
in such a way that the right sides of two of them will face each other; 
then baste and stitch the ends and lower edges of the portions 
together, trim the comers, turn, crease, and stitch back from the 
edge. Next, pin and baste on each side of this turn-over portion a 
thickness of the collar band, having the right sides of each facing 
each other and the upper edge of the collar band along the unfinished 
edge of the turn-over portion. Then turn one thickness of the 
collar band a seam’s width from one end, and proceed with the 
stitching, turning one thickness in the same manner on the opposite 
end when completing the stitching. This is done so that these ends 
will be out of the way when the other edge of the collar band is sewed 
to the shirt and also to insure a neat finish. 

The remainder of the garment is made in practically the same 
manner as the negligee shirt. 


MEN’S PAJAMAS 

78. Men’s pajamas, as shown in front and back view in Fig. 10, 
consist of a short loose-fitting coat shirt and a pair of loose-fitting 
trousers, which may be ankle length or knee length, as desired. Such 
garments, which are frequently made in the home, are simple in the 
extreme; but, in order to be satisfactory, they must be accurately 
cut and neatly made. 

79. Wash silk and soisette seem to be the most desirable materials 
for pajamas, but such materials as soft muslins and flannelettes, as 
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well as soft madras, zephyr ginghams, and firm dimities in attractive 
stripes or cross-bar effects, are frequently employed. Usually, 
or 6 yd. of 36-in. material or 6J or 7 yd. of the 32-in. material is 
ample for pajamas to be worn by men of average size, especially if 
care is exercised in placing the pattern pieces on the material. 

80. In constructing pajamas, the coat is seamed up similar to a 
negligee shirt, but it is finished with a plain hem at the bottom of 
the sleeves and the coat, 
may be used as the neck 
finish, or, if desired, use 
may be made of a facing 
that is 2\ in. wide and 
cut to fit the neck. This 
facing should be cut to 
extend all the way down 
the center front, and the 
comers at the center 
front of the neck of the 
coat should be rounded 
off slightly in order to 
give a Japanese finish to 
the neck line. 

The opening at the 
front of the trousers is 
finished in the same man¬ 
ner as a seam placket, 
but it is arranged so as 
to open from the left side 
instead of the right. The waist line of the trousers is finished with a 
casing 1* in. wide, and through this casing is run a 1-in. tape, the 
ends of the tape being left long enough to tie at the center front. 
If it is not convenient to use tape for this purpose, a cord that is 
durable enough to bear considerable wear may be made by seaming 
up a lengthwise strip of the material and then turning it right side 
out. Such a cord may be neatly finished by sewing a tiny tassel 
on each end. Often an elastic is preferred to a tape or a cord. This 
should be about 2 in. shorter than the waist measurement. 


A soft, plain-blouse collar like that shown 
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SANTA CLAUS COSTUME 

81. At the time of Christmas holidays it is often desirable to 
provide a Santa Claus costume. For a costume of this kind use may 
be made of red Canton flannel, flannelette, or sateen. However, 
Canton flannel with the nap side out, seems to be the material that is 
most often used, for it is not generally necessary to provide an 
expensive outfit. A Santa Claus costume requires about the same 
amount of material as a suit of pajamas, and, in addition, 5 to 7 yd. 
of 1^- to 3-in. cotton or down banding must be provided for trimming. 

82. The Santa Claus costume may be cut out with the aid of the 
plain-pajama pattern, and if a belt is to be used, the coat portion 
should be cut 2 to 3 in. longer than the pajama pattern, as the belt 
will tend to make it look shorter. The leg portions of the trousers 
are usually made plain, so that they may be worn inside of boots. 
If the suit is to be trimmed with cotton or down banding, very little 
finishing has to be done, because the edge of the cuffs, as well as the 
left front and the bottom of the coat are generally turned over to 
the right side and the banding sewed on these edges. The belt 
may be of black leather, with a large, bright buckle in the front; or, 
if desired, a 3-in. belt may be made of a 6^-in. lengthwise strip of 
material that is seamed up and turned right side out and then fastened 
with a buckle covered with tin-foil in imitation of a real metal buckle. 
In making a costume of this kind, it is well to remember that the 
effect rather than careful workmanship should receive the greater 
consideration. 


MEN’S HOUSE COATS AND ROBES 

83. House Coats. —For comfort in the home, perhaps no 
garment is more pleasing to men than the house coat, or smoking 
jacket, one style of which is shown in front and back view in Fig. 11. 
For such a garment, the proper selection of material is the chief 
essential. Double-faced wool-knit fabrics, closely woven eider down, 
quilted satin, and sateen are used almost exclusively for such coats. 
Generally, a house coat requires the same amount of material for its 
construction as does a man’s negligee shirt. The coat is, of course, 
shorter than a shirt, but the material is needed for the seams, which 
are wider than those of a shirt, the two additional pockets at the 
lower side fronts, and the shawl collar. 
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84. A man’s shirt pattern makes a satisfactory pattern for a 
house coat. However, because of the expense of the coat material 
and in order to make certain that it is exactly as desired, it is advis¬ 
able instead of cutting out the material with the aid of the pattern, 
first to cut out a muslin or a cambric model for fitting. As a general 
rule, a coat of this kind must last for several years, for which reason 
the greatest care should be given to the style, the material, and the 
making. By trying out a muslin model, just the right length and 
size of coat will be obtained. When the model is being fitted, a 
bias piece of muslin should be shaped around the neck for the shawl 
collar; also, the pockets and the cuffs should be provided for. These 
should harmonize with the length and the width of the coat, long 
coats requiring larger pockets than short ones. In fitting a model 
for such a coat, pains 
should be taken to ha ve it 
loose. As a rule, the ma¬ 
terial for house coats is 
heavy and firm, for which 
reason the coat itself will 
appear smaller when on the 
figure than will the muslin 
model. In seaming such 
material as is used for 
house coats, extra precau¬ 
tion must be taken to baste 
each seam with small 
stitches. If this is not 
done, the thickness of the material will cause the edge nearest the 
presser foot of the sewing machine to slip forwards and thus produce 
an ugly, uneven seam. The seams should be so made that the gar¬ 
ment will appear as neat on the under side as on the right side. For 
the top closing of a house coat, a simple, durable frog like that shown 
in the illustration is generally satisfactory. One or three frogs may 
be employed, one, however, being usually more convenient, as the 
coat can then be fastened quickly. 

85. Lounging Robe or Bath Robe. —Another comfortable 
and convenient man’s garment for home use is the lounging robe 
or bath robe, two styles of which are shown in Fig. 12. A robe of 
this kind is made in much the same manner as a house coat, but of 
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course it is much longer, 
usually extending to a 
point half way between 
the knees and the ankles 
or to the ankles. For such 
a garment, use may be 
made of a plain notched 
coat collar or a shawl col¬ 
lar, as desired. The robe 
is usually double-breasted, 
in coat fashion, and a cord 
or a narrow strap sash of 
the material is placed 
around the waist. In order 
to hold the cord or the sash 
in position, it is necessary 
to place small strips at the 
under-arm seams through 
which the cord or the sash 


may be inserted and thus kept in place. A bathrobe usually has 
the pockets below the waist line and is a trifle larger than a robe 
that is used as a house coat. 


GARMENTS FOR BOYS 

86. Blouses for Boys. —In Fig. 13 are shown two styles of 
blouses for boys. The same kinds of materials are used for boys’ 
blouses as are em¬ 
ployed for men’s 
shirts, with possibly 
one exception, 
namely, the quality, 
which is usually 
cheaper. About 1| 
to 2| yd. of material 
is generally sufficient 
for a boy’s blouse. 

As will be seen on re¬ 
ferring to the illustration, a blouse is finished very similar to a man’s 
shirt. Either a Buster Brown or a stiff upright collar is worn with 
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it, or it may have a collar made on the same plan as a woman’s plain- 
blouse collar. The sleeves may be finished with cuffs, or they may 
be of a length that comes just to the 
elbow, in which case they should be 
finished with a plain 1-in. hem. Such 
a sleeve finish is very practical for 
blouses intended for summer wear. 

87. To develop a boy’s blouse, 
proceed just the same as in making a 
man’s shirt; that is, have a pattern 
containing practically the same lines 
as a shirt and of a size to conform to the measurements of the boy 
for whom the garment is to be made. In cutting, fold the shirt pat¬ 
tern back 3| in. below the waist line, to allow for the blouse and for 
a f-in. casing through which an elastic may be run. 



**>*»=* 







88. Pants for Boys. —The making of boys’ pants, one style of 
which is shown in Fig. 14, should present no difficulties. In cutting 
them out, place the pattern so that the center of both the back and 
front sections will be on a lengthwise thread of the material, and then, 
provided woolen material is used, cut the lining in the same manner. 
Woolen pants for little boys are always provided with a cambric 

or soft-muslin lining, 
so that the garment 
will not scratch or 
cause annoyance. 
After the material is 
cut out, join the leg 
portions at the cen¬ 
ter back, using the 
single-stitched seam. 
Then join the outside 
edges of the front and 
back leg portions 
with the cord seam, 
stitching to within 
5 in. of the waist line. 
Seam up the lining on 
the corresponding edges, but before basting it in, make the hip welt 
pocket. As shown at a, Fig. 15, this pocket should be placed on the 
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right side, midway between the back and side seams, and instead of 
being a reversed curve it should be in the form of a quarter moon 
\ or f in. deep. Sew a lengthwise strip of material along the placket 
edges, turning the front edge over so that the cord seam of the 
lower side can be extended up to the waist line and arranging both 
sides alike. 

89. Next, proceed to prepare for the side pockets. For these 
pockets, cut two pieces of lining material 8 in. long by 10 in. wide. 
Fold each of these pieces lengthwise through the center, round the 
comers at the lower edges, as shown at b and c, Fig. 15, and stitch 
the folded portions together along their lower edges and sides to 
within 41 in. of the top. Bind one of the free edges of the sides of 
each pocket with a lengthwise strip of material that is 1§ or 2 in. 
wide. With the pockets made ready, sew them to the placket 
strips, as at d, arranging them f in. below the top, so that the material 



of the pockets will be covered up at the side opening and will not show 
when the hands are put in the pockets. Because of the shaping of 
the pocket, it must be caught across the top when sewing the band 
in position, so that it will not pull down and cause the pants to get 
out of shape. 

90. After the pockets are in place, join the leg portions the same 
as in making women’s drawers, making a plain seam to be pressed 
open. As a rule, an opening and an inside flap are provided at the 
center front of trousers for little boys. This opening is generally 
about 1| in. long and comes at the point 1 in. above the inside leg 
seam. The seam edges of this opening should be felled back, and 
then, to form the flap, a half circle of the material a seam’s width 
longer than the opening should be placed inside, directly over the 
opening, as at e, Fig. 15. So as to prevent the seam from ripping, it 
is a good plan to stay the opening at the top and the bottom with 
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back-stitches placed on the side seam. If desired, additional strength 
may be given to the seams of the pants by securing tape over them, 
as shown at /. To do this, place the tape so that its center is directly 
over the seam line and stitch on both sides of the pressed-open seam. 

91. The inside belt should next be made and stitched to the piece 
for the facing. For the facing, cut a strip of material 2 in. wide and 
as long as the measurement of the back waist of the pants, plus 1 in. 
Make a f-in. turn on one edge of this piece, and press the creased edge 
back. For the inside belt portion, which is shown in Fig. 16, cut a 
lengthwise strip of material 4 in. wide and the same length as the 
facing. Turn one edge of this over 1J in. and baste and stitch this 
5 in. from the fold, as at a. 

Then, in the wider por¬ 
tion, baste a tuck \ in. 
deep, as at b, having the 
bottom of the fold If in. 
from the top of the belt and 
even with the lower edge 
of the part that was turned 
back in., as shown. 

In basting this tuck, do 
not catch the stitches 
through the under portion. 

When the belt is thus 
irepared, work the but¬ 
tonholes. As shown in 
Fig. 17, there are five 
vertical buttonholes in the 
back belt, one in the center back and a space of 3 in. between the 
other buttonholes. Next, turn under the lower edge of the belt j in., 
or just to meet the other edge, as at c, Fig. 16. In the fold, or tuck, b, 
and just opposite the three center buttonholes, insert a piece of elastic 
about \ in. wide and 1 in. long, as shown at d. This elastic serves 
to prevent any strain on the back of the pants when the child is in 
motion and it also makes it easier to button the belt. 

Next, baste the belt portion to the facing strip, having the top of 
the strip about § in. above the folded edge of the belt, as shown at e. 
The lower edge of the facing strip and the turned edge of the belt 
should be even, as at c. With basting done, stitch the belt to the 



Fig. 17 
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facing strip, as at /, having the curved part of the stitching come just 
below the buttonhole and through the elastic, but taking care not to 
catch the top of the tuck in this stitching. Then stitch the lower 
edge of the tuck in from each end and about 1 in. beyond the first 
buttonhole, as at g. The rest of the tuck is left free. 


92. Proceed next to apply the belt to the pants. Baste along the 
creased line of the facing, and, about f in. above the mark-stitching 
of waist line, stitch and turn over, basting on the mark-stitched line 
of the pants. Then cut away about 5 in. of the inside part of the 
belt at each end, as at h, Fig. 16, turn under the remaining portion 
and baste it in position, and then stitch through the belt and the 

pants at the sides and the lower edge 
with two rows of stitching. 

The front belt is made and stitched 
to the facing in the same manner as 
the back belt, but, as elastic is used 
only in the back belt, no tuck is al¬ 
lowed for. Cut the front facing the 
same as that for the back, and make 
the belt portion 3§ in. wide. At each 
end of the front belt, stitch a piece 
of dark material about 2 in. long, as 
shown at a and b , Fig. 17. This should 
be done so that the white lining will 
not show at the sides when the front 
is buttoned over the back. Cut the 
inside belt away under this piece, also. 
A buttonhole must be worked through 
the material and the lining, and this 
can be done more easily if the inside lining is cut away. If it is 
desired to have the pants fit snug around the waist, a dart about 
2\ to 3| in. long may be placed midway between the center back 
and the side. A dart so located will reduce the fulness at the waist 
and give freedom through the hips. 



Fig. 18 


93. When the band is on, try the pants on the boy that is to 
wear them, so as to determine what the length should be. Turn a 
hem or casing at the lower edge, the width of the hem depending 
on whether the pants are to be straight or are to blouse. If they are 
to be straight, a hem If to If in. wide is satisfactory; if they are to 
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blouse, a hem sufficiently wide to form a casing for the elastic is all 
that is required. As a finish for straight pants three buttons are 
usually sewed at the lower edge, just in front of the cord seams. 

94. Knickerbockers Witb a Band. —For knickerbockers with 
a band, examples of which are shown in Fig. 18, arrange an opening 
2 in. deep at the side of the leg portion below the lower edge and 
finish the opening as for a continuous placket. Then gather the 
lower edge of each and place a binding of lining material over the 
edge. Next, for each leg, cut a strap of material f to 1 in. wide, 
interline it with canvas or percaline, and then line it with a lining 
material of a color to match that of the knickerbockers. Place the 
straps so that the center of each is directly over the binding at the 
lower edge of the leg portions, and secure them by taking small 
overhanding stitches through the edge of the binding and the lining 
of the straps. On each strap apply a small gun-metal or nickel 
buckle, putting it on the same way as a buckle would be applied to 
a belt, and work eyelets in the strap for the prongs of the buckles. 
The required buckles may be purchased or they may be taken from a 
worn pair of knickerbockers. If the buckles are for ornamentation 
only, they may be sewed to the straps, directly below the side seam, 
and a large hook and eye placed underneath, so as to hold the strap 
in place. 


95. Smocks for Boys. —The average mother is disinclined to 
hurry the time when her little son may discard baby dresses and wear 
blouses and knee pants, and, of course, just the reverse is true of the 
little boy who is eagerly looking forward to this occasion. It is 
permissible for the small boy to wear cotton or linen knee pants, pro¬ 
vided thought is given to the selection of the blouse to be worn 
with them, so that the suit will be of a style appropriate for the age 
and size of the child. Many variations of boys’ smocks are shown 
in fashion books and in the shops, and such garments are especially 
desirable because the extension below the waist line permits of 
freedom in wearing and does not affect the desired babyish lines. 
Such materials as gingham, chambray, kindergarten cloth, galatea, 
crash, and linen may be used in making boys’ smocks. 

96. For cutting out a smock, a child’s plain foundation- 
waist pattern that is extended below the waist line and a plain 
one-piece sleeve pattern will be suitable. Before cutting out 
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the material, slash the waist pattern lengthwise in the center from 
the bottom almost to the shoulder; then place the center front of the 
pattern on a lengthwise fold of the material and separate the slash 
l£ in. at the bottom of the pattern to allow for a slight flare over 
the hips. Arrange the back pattern piece in the same manner as 
the front, and when cutting make the smock the length desired, plus 
\\ in. for a hem. Place lengthwise center of the patterns for sleeves 
and the belt, as well as the center back of the collar pattern, on a 
lengthwise thread in cutting. The belt should be 2| to 3| in. wide 
and finished straight on both edges. 

The construction of a smock is practically the same as the con¬ 
struction of the middy blouse, being simpler if anything; therefore, 
complete directions for making it are not deemed necessary. In 
making such a garment, however, remember to use flat-fell seams 
and to keep the seam lines even and flat, so that a neat tailored 
effect will result. Boys* smocks and blouses are miniature shirts 
and middy blouses, and they require just as much care in the selec¬ 
tion of material, cutting out, and making. They should carry the 
same characteristics as garments made for men; that is, they should 
be serviceable and appear very trim. 



TAILORED SUITS, COATS, AND CAPES 


THE TAILORED SUIT 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 

1. All dress, whether of the simplest or most elaborate kind, is 
governed almost entirely by the use to which it is to be put. In for¬ 
mer years, before women became athletic in their ideas and tastes 
and before they entered business pursuits, there was little call for the 
varieties in dress demanded by the women of today. Our sisters 
of half a century ago were not interested in the sports that give so 
much pleasure to women nowadays, nor did they have to leave their 
homes daily to go to business. Their time was occupied with the 
affairs of the household and with amusements of a less vigorous kind. 
They knew little of such recreations as tennis and golf, and the bicycle 
and the automobile were unheard of. However, as women gradually 
accepted the more strenuous diversions and took up with men the 
affairs of the business world, they found need for clothes that would 
be appropriate for such wear and still be attractive and becoming. 

It was probably the adoption of the bicycle by women and their 
acceptance of golf as a recreation that influenced them to favor the 
man-tailored suit, which made its appearance in England even before 
1888. In that year tailored suits for women began to take on an 
elegance of line and finish that was unexpected and even somewhat 
surprising; but, from then on, this type of garment has been improved 
and developed until it would now seem as if there is nothing more to 
be desired. 

2. The tailored coat and skirt correspond to the regulation man’s 
suit, which consists of coat, vest, and trousers, and the woman who 
understands the real purpose of such a suit will readily admit that it 
is the backbone of her wardrobe. Of course, to some the initial cost 
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of a tailored suit in time, energy, and money may seem high, but 
when its advantages are realized it will be seen to be a better invest¬ 
ment than can be made for any other part of a woman’s outfit. 

3. The chief recommendation of the tailored suit lies in its prac¬ 
ticability, for it is economical, convenient, and therefore dependable 
for numerous occasions; in fact, the service that such a suit renders 
undoubtedly accounts for the great favor in which it is held and its 
widespread adoption by women in all walks of life. 

In its principal use, it is a general-utility garment whose place 
cannot be filled by any other garment in the woman’s wardrobe, no 
matter how simple and conservative in design, fabric, and finish the 
other garment may be. Thus, the business girl or woman who posses¬ 
ses a well-tailored suit and a good supply of neat, attractive shirt¬ 
waists and blouses will have little difficulty in appearing just as she 
should. On the other hand, a tailored suit of good material, together 
with several plain shirtwaists and at least one dressy blouse, as well 
as a smart hat, may constitute a woman’s entire street or formal 
afternoon dress without danger of her being embarrassed or handi¬ 
capped by the need of other dresses for wear outside of her home. 

It will be well to remember, also, that the tailored suit may be worn 
at all times, except at formal and semiformal evening affairs. Indeed, 
when worn with a dressy blouse and a stylish hat, it is in just as good 
taste for informal evening wear and for afternoon social affairs as 
it is for shopping, business, or travel when worn with a plain waist 
and a tailored or a simply trimmed hat. 

Thus, as is evident, besides being a utility garment, the tailored 
suit is likewise an emergency garment, a “standby” that can always 
be pressed into service and worn with confidence, comfort, and pleas¬ 
ure, provided the right accessories for different occasions are chosen 
and worn with it. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE TAILORED SUIT 


REMARKS 

4. As has just been pointed out, the tailored suit is a garment 
that meets the requirements of every woman. However, before a 
discussion of the making of such a suit is considered, its essential 
features should be looked into, in order that a comprehensive idea 
may be formed of its requirements. These features include correct 
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pattern lines and proportions that are well balanced and in complete 
harmony with the fabric and the figure; good fabrics, or materials, 
of correct weight, design, and color; linings, findings, and trimmings 
of a quality suitable for the fabric; and, without doubt, most impor¬ 
tant of all, perfect workmanship. 


STYLE AND INDIVIDUALITY 

5. Pattern lines and proportions are possibly the first of the essen¬ 
tial features of the tailored suit to consider, and these, of course, are 
controlled by the style that is to be adopted. Dress in its common- 
sense form, and the tailored suit in particular, is based on practical 
requirements, but to serve its full purpose, it must also be artistically 
worked out. On this principle alone may clothes be made that will 
give outward expression to the best conception of clothes knowledge. 
In the tailored suit, probably more than in any other garment, is 
given opportunity for simplicity, which is the keynote of culture and 
a most important element in all matters of dress. 

6. The strictly man-tailored suit of jacket and skirt for women 
conforms more generally to the severe simple lines and finish of men's 
suits than to any prevailing mode of general fashion. Indeed, in the 
minds of the designer and maker, its adherence to fashion features is 
a detail of less importance than are the essentials of fabric, line, or 
workmanship. Yet, some fashion details must be incorporated, so it 
is well to know what these are and how best to apply them. 

The width of the skirt and the closeness or looseness of the jacket 
are possibly the two fashion features that demand the most attention 
when plans for the making of a tailored suit are formulated, though, 
generally, the sleeve of a garment is the distinguishing or identifying 
feature. However, since the sleeves of the man-tailored suit do not 
at any time conform so slavishly to fashion’s dictates as do the sleeves 
of other garments, they do not require so much thought as the other 
parts. It is the fit of the jacket, or coat, that is of extreme impor¬ 
tance from fashion’s standpoint if a correctly tailored suit be the 
result; that is, it is necessary to decide whether the coat is to be tight 
fitting, semifitting, or one of the two varieties of loose-fitting coats, 
namely, the box coat, which is straight, and the modified box coat, 
which is a full, rippled coat. 

It will be well to bear in mind, however, that the strictly tailored 
suit is always of conservative style, whether skirts are long and 
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narrow or short and full, whether coats are fitted, semifitted, or loose, 
and whether they are elaborately trimmed or devoid of fancy or 
extreme details of design. Of course, to have a stylish suit, its gen¬ 
eral lines should follow the prevailing lines of the modes that are in 
vogue at the time the garment is made; yet they should be modified 
to such an extent that the suit will remain in fashion long after any 
extreme garments of the period, or vogue, have been discarded. 

7. As is explained in Harmony of Dress , a knowledge of past and 
present fashions, as well as an intelligent anticipation of fashions to 
come, is imperative if a garment that will withstand the whims of 
fashion the longest and best is desired. If at the time of planning a 
tailored suit, extremely full skirts and fitted coats are the vogue, the 
suit should be designed and cut with less fulness in the skirt and more 
fulness or looseness of fit in the jacket. In spite of the apparent 
sudden changes of fashion, there is really nothing abrupt nor radical 
in them; in fact, such changes are slow and consistent. Therefore, 
by a slight variance, or drifting, as it were, from the current mode 
toward that which is known to be coming, the suit may be so planned 
and constructed that it will never be radically out of fashion. 

8. The length of the coat, or jacket, is sometimes a disturbing 
element in the making of the tailored suit, and it is to be regretted 
that there is such poor understanding of the correctness of these lines 
and their bearing on fashion and style. It is a mistake to assume 
that when fashion decrees that suit coats be long the length of all 
such coats must be uniform as to inches. A little serious thought will 
readily show that a 30- or 40-in. coat will appear entirely different 
on a tall woman from what it does on a short woman. A good point 
to remember is that the coat of any tailored suit should be of such 
length that it will not give its wearer the appearance of being cut in 
two, or of being too long or too short in either legs or body. This 
test should always be the determining factor in deciding on the length 
of the suit coat, for if the length looks wrong, it is wrong, despite any 
decree of fashion. However, as will be readily seen, this right look 
cannot be determined unless the length and the width of the skirt 
and the proportions and needs of the figure, as to size and height, 
length of arms, and width of shoulders, are taken into consideration. 
Also, if a belt is used, its width and position should be determined 
before the coat length is decided on, for, as a rule, the coat length 
must be longer when a belt divides the coat length. 
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SUITABLE MATERIALS 

9. It may be stated with almost absolute certainty that the coat 
of a tailored suit is the most difficult of all garments to make because 
of the perfection of fit and finish necessary and the time required for 
this exacting work. Therefore, to use material that will not do credit 
to the workmanship and that will not compensate in service and 
appearance for the energy and the time required in its development 
is neither wise nor economical. 

Besides being difficult to make, no other garment requires so much 
labor. Considerable basting, pressing, stitching, and hand sewing 
must be done, but the result usually warrants the labor expended, 
provided good material is employed. Cheap, inappropriate material 
cannot be redeemed by workmanship, no matter how good this may 
be. The almost immediate shabbiness of a garment made of such 
material is sure to be discouraging and to lessen enthusiasm for tailor¬ 
ing work, as well as to prove a sorry investment of valuable time, 
energy, and thought. Therefore, no one should ever attempt to make 
a presentable, wearable, serviceable tailored suit from cheap or 
inappropriate material, to use a lining of inferior quality, nor to 
employ a trimming of any kind that is not in harmony. 

10. Suit-weight serges, or suitings , as they are sometimes called, 
cheviots, broadcloths, gabardines, closely woven flannels, and mohairs 
are the standard fabrics employed season in and season out for tailored 
suits. Of course, various weights of these fabrics with different 
linings and interlinings that provide the necessary quality of warmth 
or coolness, and many other materials are applicable for the tailored 
suit, the ones to select being governed by fashion, the season, the 
climate, and personal choice. Strictly tailored suits are sometimes 
made of silks, such as taffeta, satin, pongee, and rajah, though usually 
such fabrics are reserved for more dressy suits or for such special suits 
as are required for outing or sports wear. Flannel, linen, crash, Palm 
Beach cloth, duck, piqu6, and rep are the washable materials that are 
generally employed. 

11. With such a variety of materials from which to choose, the 
selection of suitable material for a tailored suit should prove to be a 
simple matter. However, it should be remembered that this selec¬ 
tion must be governed by several details and that on the observance 
of these depends the real success of the making of the garment, as 
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well as the service that it will give. Thus, besides being of the kind 
suitable for the tailored garment, the material must be of a good 
quality, of a conservative color, and, if it is not plain, of a quiet, yet 
attractive, design. In a plain material, the weave is the most impor¬ 
tant feature to consider. A fabric with a soft, smooth finish and a 
close, even, regular weave is much more desirable for the tailored suit 
that must give service than a material that is loosely or irregularly 
woven or has a nap, that is, a surface with long hair, such as is found 
in earners hair or zibeline. 

12. In the identification of fabrics, the table of woolen materials 
given in Woolen Materials and Tailored Plackets will be a great help, 
and it should be thoroughly understood before the material for a 
tailored suit is purchased. Then, too, familiarity with the instruc¬ 
tions in Harmony of Dress that deal with the style and fashion aspect 
of the matter will relieve all uneasiness about the ultimate success of 
the suit, provided, of course, the workmanship is all that it should be. 
Too much attention cannot be given to the information contained 
in the lessons mentioned, for close adherence to such fundamental 
principles will bring about results that will insure entire satisfaction. 

13. After suitable material has been selected and procured for a 
tailored suit and before it is cut into, it should be carefully shrunk 
and sponged and thoroughly pressed. Nothing is more unfortunate 
in dressmaking or tailoring than the making up of material that has 
not been properly prepared against shrinking or spotting. In fact, 
a tailored garment is liable to be ruined before it is completed if such 
precautions are not taken, because the dampening and pressing 
necessary in tailoring will so spot and shrink unprepared material 
that it will be beyond repair or remedy. 


LININGS, FINDINGS, AND TRIMMINGS 

14. When all matters pertaining to the selection of the material 
for the tailored suit are settled, attention should be given to the 
linings, findings, and trimmings. These may seem to be of minor 
importance, but, in reality, their selection requires as much care 
as the selection of the material itself. The idea of good quality, which 
should predominate in the purchase of the material, should likewise 
be uppermost in the mind of a woman when she is buying linings, 
findings, and trimmings for her tailored suit. 
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15. Linings. —Fashion usually influences the color and design, 
or lack of design, of the lining for a suit coat. In design, it may be 
figured, striped, checked, or plain, and, in color, it may either match 
the suit material or be in direct contrast or pleasing harmony. If it 
is selected with the idea of harmonizing, it should usually be a lighter 
tone rather than a darker one. Frequently, it is of the same tone as 
that of the blouse to be worn with the suit. However, good taste 
and the desire for practical service should govern one's attitude toward 
the fashion elements that enter into the selection of the lining of the 
coat. In selecting a lining of matching color, it is usually safe to 
choose a tone or two lighter, a neutral gray or tan, or a cream white; 
still, as will be admitted, lining of a color that is too light will not give 
the same service as one whose color is reasonably dark. 

16. While the color and the design of the coat lining should receive 
proper consideration, its wearing qualities are also of extreme impor¬ 
tance. It should be selected with the idea of giving service not only 
in actual wear, but also in durability of color and endurance of form 
and shape.. It is a well-known fact that a flimsy, stretchy lining is 
not a serviceable one, no matter how attractive its color and design 
may be. Neither is the weight of the lining material an assurance 
of its durability, for often one that is light in weight possesses better 
wearing qualities than a heavy one. Then, too, a heavy material 
gives a bulkiness that may prove detrimental to the fit of the 
garment and also cause an uncomfortable feeling in the wearing. 
Therefore, instead of purchasing a lining of heavy weight, such as a 
cotton-back satin or a silk substitute, as, for example, sateen, it is 
better to select a closely woven silk or satin of good quality, or, if 
the expenditure must be kept within a certain limit, a percaline or 
a similar highly mercerized cotton will answer very well. 

17. The interlining, as is the case with the lining and other 
accessories of the tailoring craft, varies according to the character 
of the material, the style of the garment, and the season when the 
garment is worn. Canvas, cambric, and percaline are the materials 
generally used for interlining, though sometimes Henrietta cloth is 
employed. Whatever interlining is selected, however, should be of 
the best quality and should be properly shrunk. 

18. Findings. —In the matter of findings, the thread used for 
stitching the seams and for all other stitching is the most important 
detail. To insure the best results, silk thread should always be used. 
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Some persons may think that cotton thread is more economical, but 
there is really no economy, nor value either, in using any thread 
except silk for a tailored suit; besides, the difference in cost between 
the two kinds is too trifling to be considered in figuring the cost of 
the findings. 

As will be remembered, the value of silk thread lies in its elas¬ 
ticity, its toughness and durability, its fastness of color, and the 
smoothness and evenness of the stitch that it produces in both hand 
and machine work. Stitches made with silk thread do not flatten 
nor pucker the edges and seams of garments, and for this reason they 
conform very well to the woolen material that is usually employed 
for a tailored suit. Cotton thread, on the other hand, produces flat 
stitching, which impairs the appearance of the garment. 

Another point in favor of silk thread, is that it retains its color 
and will not collect dust, whereas cotton thread grows rusty and faded 
and holds particles of dust. A matter not to be overlooked, how¬ 
ever, is that silk thread grows lighter in tone when it is worked up in 
both the lining and the suit material. This fact makes it necessary 
to get a thread that is slightly darker in shade than the material with 
which it is to be used. As a general rule, sewing silk is employed for 
tailored-suit sewing, and 00 silk for whipping in the lining. 

19. Trimmings. —While the effect of the tailored suit depends 
considerably on the trimmings that are used, the range of the avail¬ 
able trimmings is somewhat limited. In fact, buttons, braid, and 
velvet or silk for the collar and cuffs constitute the trimmings that 
will have to be purchased to give the tailored suit a finished appear¬ 
ance. Most of the other trimmings are made out of the material 
itself, and, while the making requires time, such trimmings do not 
enter very largely into the expense. 

20. The buttons to be used on a tailored suit deserve consider¬ 
able attention, because they are always placed on a garment of this 
kind either for service or for trimming, or both. Buttons that are 
used merely for trimming are not usually of the same kind as those 
which are used for service, and buttons that will answer for both 
purposes may differ from either of the other two kinds. It is not 
impractical nor inartistic, however, to use two kinds of buttons on 
a suit; indeed, there are fashion periods when it is considered smart 
and modish to do so. Likewise, there are times when several sizes 
of the same button are not only permissible, but fitting and attractive. 
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The variety in buttons affords every woman an opportunity to 
select the kind of button that is most pleasing to her taste and most 
suitable for the material of which her suit is made. As is pointed 
out in Tailored Buttonholes and Buttons , bone, vegetable-ivory, pearl, 
and cloth-cdvered buttons are the kinds generally used for tailored 
garments. Fashion at various times calls into use different types of 
metal buttons, cloth buttons that are metal-rimmed, and buttons 
of jet and compositions that allow of color and omateness not 
to be found in either bone or vegetable-ivory buttons. Good taste, 
however, demands that the choice of buttons be conservative 
rather than extreme, irrespective of the material of which they 
are made. 

21. A fresh appearance can be given to a worn tailored suit by 
changing the buttons, putting on a new collar and cuffs, and sub¬ 
stituting a new, clean lining for the old, soiled one. A change of but¬ 
tons also improves a ready-made suit or coat, the purchase of which 
sometimes becomes necessary in an emergency. As a rule, the. quality 
of the buttons on such garments is not so good as a woman would 
select for a tailor-made suit, and very often they are not in harmony 
with the material. Buttons of the proper kind will be found to add 
greatly to the effect of a garment that shows a lack of thought in this 
matter. In addition, the buttonholes, which are generally machine- 
made and not very well finished, can be considerably improved by 
reworking them with buttonhole twist. 

22. Although braid is frequently used as binding for tailored gar¬ 
ments, it is more often applied flat. It may be put on in straight lines 
or in fancy designs of more or less elaborateness, although, on the 
strictly tailored suit, designs and figures that are extremely ornate 
should be avoided. This does not mean, however, that it is not 
permissible to work braid or other trimming into elaborate forms 
on a semitailored suit, provided, of course, the braid and the design 
used are in harmony with the color, texture, and design of the suit. 
When bindings are to be used as trimming on a tailored suit, braid 
will prove to be-a very satisfactory material. In such a case, it 
is applied not only to the edges of the coat, the skirt, the pockets, 
the collar, and the cuffs, but also to the seams of both the skirt and 
the coat. 

23. In addition to braid and buttons, other trimmings, such as 
plaits, stitched bands, and pockets, are frequently applied to the 
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tailored suit. When plaits are so employed, they may be stitched 
into the pieces of the garment or they may be applied. Pockets may 
serve for utility or ornamentation, or both, but they are always con¬ 
sidered as trimming, regardless of the purpose for which they are used. 
Stitched bands may be plain or shaped. Machine-stitching, whether 
put on bands or on the suit itself, gives a pleasing effect and is always 
in good taste. It should be remembered, however, that such stitch¬ 
ing should always be of silk and, except in rare instances where fashion 
permits of a contrasting color or of a lighter or darker hue, it should 
be of a color that exactly matches the suit. Hand-made crowfeet 
and arrowheads done with sewing silk or buttonhole twist add a 
desirable finish to a tailored suit and at the same time serve as a form 
of trimming. It is often advisable to improve the appearance of a 
suit by just such little embellishments as these. 


WORKMANSHIP 

24. As has been pointed out, too much care cannot be given to 
the various details of the tailored suit. While much of the success 
of the finished garment depends on the attention given to the design, 
the material, and the trimmings, yet the workmanship, which includes 
the cutting, basting, fitting, stitching, pressing, and finishing, is the 
extreme test of a garment of this kind; indeed, the strictest attention 
to the other details will not count for much unless every point that 
tends toward good workmanship is carefully observed. Although a 
tailored suit may seem to call for the expenditure of considerable 
thought and energy, every woman who makes one should remember 
that she will be well repaid for her efforts by the approval that it 
meets in the eyes of those who understand just how such garments 
ought to be. 


ADDITIONS TO THE TAILORED SUIT 

25. The chief purpose of the tailored suit, as has been pointed 
out, is to give general service, and when it is thought of in this light, 
it assumes a plain, strictly tailored effect. However, since the tailored 
suit is so often pressed into use for other occasions than those for which 
this garment of woman’s apparel was originally intended, it some¬ 
times becomes necessary to relieve the severity of the lines and to 
strive for a dressy appearance. This result may be accomplished very 
satisfactorily if a woman will study her suit until she finds just the 
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right touch to add. She may resort to a frilly jabot or a pretty collar, 
or, if neither of these neck finishes is in fashion, she may insert a frill 
in the inside of the collar or place an attractive bow at her neck. 
There are not many women who can stand the dark, hard lines of the 
tailored collar as the only outline for the face and bare neck, so it is 
well to know just how to soften these lines. 

A bright little nosegay or a bouquet of artificial flowers made of 
ribbon or silk, a crocheted ornament, or a combination of several of 
these things provides a bright bit of color for the tailored suit. Such 
a bouquet placed in the lapel buttonhole or attached to the collar 
or the breast of the coat is very pleasing and helps to give that 
“dressed-up” appearance which is so desirable not only for personal 
gratification and assurance but also for smartness of style. 

The hat to be worn with the tailored suit also provides, by its color 
and design, a means by which the severity of the lines of the suit may 
be relieved. Even an exceedingly pretty woman cannot afford to 
rob herself of that dainty, feminine appearance which expresses the 
best of womanly traits and characteristics because of the style of her 
tailored suit and accessories, and if she is careful to select a hat that 
is in accord with the suit, the costume in its entirety will be far more 
pleasing. 


MAKING THE TAILORED SUIT 


REMARKS 

26. The tailored suit having been discussed in a general way, 
it is now in order to take up all the details that are included in the 
actual construction of such a garment. To set forth these details 
clearly, perhaps no better example could be selected than the suit 
shown in Fig. 1, which is known as the semifitting tailored suit. 
This suit is strictly tailored in every respect and is presented as a 
model because it serves to bring out as many features having real 
instruction value as could possibly be combined in one garment. 
However, it must not be inferred that all details of construction in 
this suit are used in the making of every suit of this kind. In many 
instances, it is neither necessary nor desirable to make a strictly 
tailored suit. Sometimes a tailored suit without padding and quilted- 
haircloth padded fronts is made, and, other times, a suit without 
pockets and with a soft shawl collar is the kind desired. But, as in 
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every tailored garment, even in a coat for a child, it is necessary to 
utilize a certain number of the features that are included in the devel¬ 
opment of the strictly tailored suit, a woman who is familiar with all 
of them will be prepared to apply any that are required for the gar¬ 
ment on which she is working. Because of the importance of these 
essential features, it would be a good plan for the woman who desires 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of tailoring to develop a suit accord¬ 
ing to the instructions here given or at least to work out by means 
of samplers such portions as require the most care. 

27. As will be observed, the semifitting tailored suit shown in 
Fig. 1 includes both skirt and coat. However, as the making of tail¬ 
ored skirts is taken up in detail in Tailored Skirts, only the develop¬ 
ment of the coat is dwelt on here. Likewise, in the discussion of the 
coat, every phase of its development is considered except the making 
of tailored buttonholes and tailored pockets, which are fully dis¬ 
cussed in Tailored Buttonholes and Buttons and Tailored Pockets , 
respectively. With the making of tailored skirts and tailored pockets 
and buttonholes firmly fixed in her mind, the student is well prepared 
to take up the making of a tailored coat; indeed, she should be able 
to master with ease the other details that are required for the success¬ 
ful development of the tailored suit. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SUIT 

28. The coat of the suit under discussion is a semifitted one of 
finger length , by which is meant a coat length that. Comes to a point 
where the fingers join the hand when the arm is permitted to hang 
down straight. It has a mannish coat collar, commonly referred to 
as a notch collar , and it is cut single breasted , that is, it has only one 
thickness of cloth over the breast, the lapping edge at the center front 
being usually 1^ to 3 in. or sufficient to accommodate the buttonholes. 
If a double-breasted coat is desired, the lapping edge should be widened 
until it extends approximately 4 in. beyond the center-front line of the 
coat. It will thus be seen that the manner of developing single- and 
double-breasted coats is similar, the only difference being in the 
amount of material allowed for the lapping desired. The skirt of 
this model is a five-gored skirt with a tucked seam at the center front, 
slot-seam plaited sides, and a panel back. 

Although material of almost any suitable color may be selected for 
a tailored suit, the suit here illustrated is made of dark-blue serge, 
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with the warp thread of which is woven a light-blue silk thread, a 
weave that produces almost indistinguishable flecks of light blue over 
the entire face of the material. For the lining of the coat is used a 
firm messaline in com color, which produces a pleasing contrast, and 
the buttons, which are very suitable, are of black vegetable ivory in 
shank style. _ 


MATERIAL REQUIRED 

29. As has been explained, proper attention should always be 
paid to the quality of the material selected for a tailored suit. If 
economy must be exercised, it is better to procure a material of good 
quality and then, before cutting out the garment, to place the pattern 
so as not make unnecessary waste. 

The quantity of material to purchase is governed chiefly by its 
width and its design or nap—that is, whether it has an up and down— 
as well as by the length of the coat and the number of pieces that the 
coat is to contain. For a semifitting suit like the one illustrated, 5 yd. 
of 52-in. serge without an up and down is required for the average 
figure. If the material has an up and down, as in broadcloth, 5f yd. 
is needed. Of single-width material, that is, material not more than 
36 in. wide, yd. is required. In addition, 2J yd. of 36-in. lining 
will have to be supplied. 

CUTTING OUT THE MATERIAL 

30. If it is desired to economize in material and have a finished 
tailored garment whose effect is pleasing, great care must be exercised 
in placing the pattern on it preparatory to cutting. As a general 
rule, in tailoring work, each piece of the pattern should be so placed 
as to come on the proper grain of the material and still permit of 
ample seams on all edges. In fact, the proper grain of the material 
is a matter of such vital importance that it should never be ignored. 
It would indeed be a difficult matter to remedy a mistake after the 
material is cut; and, besides, material that is incorrectly cut will 
actually spoil the fit of a coat and consequently the effect of the 
finished garment. 

31. In Figs. 2, 3, and 4 are illustrated the ways in which the pat¬ 
tern pieces of a tailored suit should be placed on materials of dif¬ 
ferent kinds and widths if good results are to be had. In Fig. 2 is 
shown double-width material without an up and down; in Fig. 3, 
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double-width material with an up and down; 
and in Fig. 4, single-width material without 
an up and down. A careful study of these 
illustrations will indicate that, in each case, 
due regard is given to the grain of the 
material and that the pattern pieces are 
placed where they will fit in to the best 
advantage. For extremely large measure¬ 
ments, it may not be possible to arrange 
the pattern pieces exactly as they are shown 
in the illustration. Nevertheless, the same 
general directions should be followed, so 
that each piece may be cut on the correct 
grain of the material. 

32. Pattern on Material Without 
an Up and Down. —When double-width 
material that has no up and down is to be 
used for a tailored suit, it should be laid 
out smoothly on the cutting table, but with 
the fold undisturbed. As is illustrated in 
Fig. 2, lay the upper part of the sleeve pat¬ 
tern on the material as at a and the under 
part as at 6; that is, so that the elbow line 
of each comes on a crosswise thread of the 
material. Place the pattern for the center 
front of the coat as at c, so that the waist 
line will be on a crosswise thread; and, 
before this pattern piece is removed, mark 
the rever line and the waist line with tailor's 
chalk, so as to have accurate lines on which 
to mark-stitch. Place the side-front section 
as at d, the side-back section as at e, and 
the back coat panel as at /, arranging these 
pieces so that the bust line of each comes on 
a crosswise thread and the center-back of 
the back coat panel comes on the fold of the 
material. As the material for the upper 
collar must be cut without a seam, place the 
pattern piece for it as at g\ that is, so that it 
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comes on the fold of the material. To cut the 
under part of the collar, place the pattern as 
at h —that is, with its center-back line on a true 
bias of the material—in order that the collar 
may be properly shaped before the upper part, 
or “top collar,” is applied. The front pattern 
pieces are used to cut the front facing pieces i 
and /, but, as will be observed, one edge of 
each is turned back 1 in., since it is not neces¬ 
sary to have the facings as wide as the front 
section itself. Then, too, if they are narrower, 
the seams of the front section of the coat and 
the front facing will not come directly over 
each other. The front facing is cut in two 
pieces in order to economize in material, the 
piecing being done at the waist line, where it 
will scarcely be noticeable. The pattern for 
the facing strip j should not be placed in 
position until the skirt-pattern portions are 
arranged on the material. 

To cut the skirt, place the front gore as at k, 
the side gore as at l, and the back panel as 
at m. As will be seen, the center-back line of 
the back panel comes on the fold of the 
material and an extension of 2| in. is allowed 
beyond the center-front line for the 1-in. tuck 
at the center front of the skirt. An allowance 
is also made at the sides of each gore for the 
slot-seam plait, which is a slot-seam plait for 
about half of the skirt length and then devel¬ 
ops into an inverted box plait. 

33. Pattern on Material With an Up 
and Down. —Very often material has an up 
and down, and when such material is used, 
great care must be exercised in placing the pat¬ 
tern pieces so that the nap of some pieces of 
the material will not run one way and that of 
other pieces the other way, and, also, so that 
material will not be wasted. In order to cut a 
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tailored suit from material of this kind, place the 
pattern pieces on the folded material in practi¬ 
cally the same manner as is shown in Fig. 3* 
Arrange all the pattern pieces on the material 
before cutting any of them, in order to make 
sure that the nap of the material runs the same 
way in all of them; also, as shown, put the pat¬ 
tern pieces fairly close together, but take every 
precaution to allow enough material so that the 
seams will be of an even width throughout. The 
side-back portion and the lapel line are turned 
back to show both pattern and seam lines. 

34. Pattern on Single-Width Material. 
Frequently, such materials as silk taffeta, satin, 
brocades, and flannels, which come in narrow 
widths, are used for tailored suits. No difficulty 
will be experienced in cutting material that is not 
more than 36 in. wide if the pattern pieces are 
placed as shown in Fig. 4. Before arranging the 
pattern pieces on the material, fold it on a cross¬ 
wise fold so that all of it is double except a piece 
sufficient to cut the back panel of the skirt, the 
back panel of the coat, the under arm of the sleeve, 
the top piece of the collar, and the front facing of 
the coat. Slash this single piece of the material 
half way across its width, and turn the slashed 
portion over the other on a lengthwise fold. In 
case there is no up and down to the material, the 
garment may be cut with little waste, as here 
shown, but if there is an up and down, from 
1 to 2\ yd. of additional material will be required. 

35. Cutting tlie Coat Lining. —The pat¬ 
tern used for cutting out the coat material is also 
used for cutting out the lining, but the lining 
material is cut a little larger on all seam edges, so 
that the coat lining when in place will be full 
enough not to tear apart nor to draw the coat 
when it is worn. Before cutting out the lining, 
place the pattern pieces so that the waist or bust 
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lines, as well as the elbow line of the sleeve pattern, are on the same 
grain of the material, as directed for cutting out the coat. The front 
of the lining may be omitted, because the facing comes so far over 
that if the front side body of the lining is cut \\ to 2 in. wider on 
the front pattern edge, it will be wide enough to reach to the facing. 
To allow for a tuck in the center back, place the center-back line of 
the back pattern piece £ to 1 in. from the fold of the material. This 
tuck will provide freedom through the shoulder and thus prevent the 
lining from tearing out. Cut the sleeve with the elbow line on a 
crosswise thread of the material and with a l£-in. seam allowance 
at the top, so that the lining will not draw when it is in place. 


COAT MAKINGS 

36. After the coat material and the lining are cut out, attention 
should be given to the foundation of the coat. By those engaged in 
the tailor trade, this is referred to as the “coat makings,” and it 
includes the canvas, haircloth, and padding used on the inside of the 
coat to assist in making the garment take on a “tailored look.” Every 
part of this foundation must be carefully made and correctly shaped 
if the finished coat is to have desirable tailored lines. 

37. Canvas Pieces. —To fulfil its mission, a coat foundation 
must be pliable and must set well on the figure after it is worn. This 
means, then, that it should be so constructed as to mold itself into 
the outer coat and not be apparent from the outside. For the main 
part of such a foundation, very soft, closely woven canvas of good 
quality should be employed, all-linen canvas being preferable to can¬ 
vas containing both linen and cotton threads. The most desirable 
kind for this purpose is that known as tailor's canvas , which is gen¬ 
erally 24 or 28 in. wide. For a coat of the length shown in Fig. 1, 
2 yd. of canvas will be sufficient for a foundation, but for a three- 
quarter or a full-length coat 3§ yd. will be required. 

38. In order to make certain that the foundation will meet the 
requirements mentioned, the canvas must be cut on the half bias, 
as shown in Fig. 5 (a). A close study of this illustration will show, 
also, that the pattern pieces should be placed on the material in the 
most economical way. In this case, the front pattern pieces are 
arranged for a three-quarter length coat simply to demonstrate more 
clearly the value of the half-bias grain. It should be remembered, 
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however, that the length of the canvas below the waist line of the 
front section should correspond with the length of the coat. For the 
front portion of the foundation is used the pattern piece for the front 
of the coat. Lay this on the material and mark it as at a, view (a); 
then lift it and put it over, as at b, in order that both fronts will be 
cut on the same grain of the material. As shown at a, mark on the 
canvas the center-front line c t the waist line d, and the lapel line e, 
so that when the coat makings are ready to be put into the coat, there 
will be lines that will serve as guides in placing the foundation in its 
proper place next to the coat material. 

The pattern piece for the under-arm sections / and g is obtained 
from the side-front section of the coat pattern; that is, by so shaping 
the pattern at the lower edge that the front edge of the pattern piece 
will extend a little below the waist line. In cutting these under-arm 
sections, place the bust line on a crosswise thread of the canvas. If 
they are cut in this way, the armhole will not be likely to stretch nor 
the material to sag, and the front edge will shape into the figure well. 
Two pieces of canvas, as shown at h and i, are used to prevent the 
back armhole of the coat from stretching out of shape and to give 
enough body to the seam when the sleeve is sewed in place. In order 
to obtain the armhole curve for these pieces, use the side-back sec¬ 
tion of the coat pattern, making them about 2 in. wide. To hold the 
back of the neck in shape, a small piece of canvas, as shown at /, is 
utilized. Cut this in. deep, and, as it is to go across the back, 
shape it with the aid of the back of the coat pattern. These three 
pieces h, i, and j are very important, for if the back is not strength¬ 
ened by them the weight of the fronts will pull the coat forwards and 
throw the back out of shape. The foundation pieces of the collar 
are shown at k and l. Cut these on almost a true bias so that the col¬ 
lar will shape easily, for the collar foundation must be shaped to fit 
the neck before the outer collar is placed over it. Two pieces m 
and n are required for the lower part of the sleeves. Make these 3 to 
4| in. wide and 1 in. larger than the sleeve measures at its lower edge 
and cut them on a true bias. 

39. Haircloth Pieces .—Besides the canvas pieces just described, 
fronts of haircloth are sometimes used to give firmness and shape to 
the coat.. In Fig. 5 (b) is shown how the side and front pieces of the 
coat pattern are laid together in order to cut the haircloth for the 
fronts. The dotted lines at a and b show the outline of the haircloth. 
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To prepare these fronts, fold a piece of haircloth 18 in. long and 18 in. 
wide diagonally across from a point 3 in. below one comer to a point 
3 in. above the opposite comer; then cut along the diagonal line to pro¬ 
duce pieces exactly the same in size, and arrange the pieces thus 
formed so that the straight edges are together as at c. On these lay 
the front pattern pieces, placing them so that their side seam edges 
meet from the shoulder to the bust line. With the pattern pieces in 
this position, cut the haircloth along the under-arm line from the 
bottom to the armhole, around the armhole to the shoulder line, and 
along the shoulder line to within f in. of the neck line. Then, as 
shown by the dotted line, cut the bottom of the haircloth. Finally, 
slash the haircloth, as from d to e, so that it can be lapped over to 
fit the canvas when the canvas is sewed together. 

In addition to these haircloth fronts, cut two circular pieces of hair¬ 
cloth from 3J to 4$ in. in diameter, as shown at /. These pieces are 
applied at point e of the bust line to hold the center of the bust form 
of the coat together; they also serve to prevent it from stretching 
and pulling out of shape and to give strength to that portion of the 
garment. 

40. Armhole and Sleeve Pads.—The foundation for the coat, 
in addition to the canvas and haircloth pieces, includes pads for the 
armholes and the sleeve tops. Fig. 5 (c) shows the pads in detail 
and also indicates how the under-arm sections of the pattern are 
laid together on a piece of cambric, from which foundation pieces 
for the pads are cut. The width of these pads varies with the size 
of the figure, but the relative proportion of the pad to the pattern 
itself is shown when the pattern pieces are laid together. At their 
greatest width, which is from a to 6, these pads are wider than the 
pattern at any place. They are cut in this way so that they will be 
large enough to fill the hollow at the front of the armhole and pre¬ 
vent the coat from falling in or sagging at that place. The back part 
of each pad, as at c, is cut so that it will extend a trifle beyond the 
side seam of the back, as at d, and thus prevent any break at the seam. 
The pad in front is cut off from 3 to 4 in. below the shoulder line, so 
as to avoid bulk at the top of the shoulder. 

41. After the pieces of cambric for the pads are cut, the padding 
itself should be prepared. For this, cut from a piece of sheet wadding 
at least five layers of the same shape as the cambric, but make each 
layer from J to f in. narrower than the one cut before it. Then place 
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these on top of one another, arranging them according to size, so that 
the smallest one is on the top. Thus, the outer edge of the padding 
will decrease in thickness and there will be no ugly lines where it 
meets the coat. Pin the padding and the cambric together, as shown 
at e, and then quilt them with the padding-stitch, as shown at /. 
In quilting these pieces, work from the sheet-wadding side, taking 
the stitches back and forth, so that they will hold firmly, and running 
them through into the cambric at the under side. 

With this done, prepare the pads for the top of the sleeve. Cut 
two thicknesses of sheet wadding, as shown at g and h, making each 
of them one-half as long as the armhole measurement and about 4 in. 
wide. The inside piece should be a trifle smaller than the outside 
one. Place the smaller one on top of the larger one, and then fold 
them together so that, when folded, they will be 2 in. deep. After 
they are pinned securely, quilt them with the padding-stitch, as shown 
at h, quilting these in the same way as the pieces for the other pads. 


CONSTRUCTING THE COAT 

42. Shaping- the Back.—With all the materials cut out and 
the foundation ready, take up the actual construction of the coat. 
The first steps consist in mark-stitching all the pattern edges except 
the back and then shaping the back, as in Figs. 6 and 7. In a semi- 




Fic. 6 

fitting coat pattern, f in. is usually taken out of the center back at 
the waist line; therefore,' the center back of the coat must be 
shaped to conform to the center-back line of the pattern. To do 
this, mark the fold of the center back with a basting thread, as shown 
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at a, Fig. 6. Then, with a brush, dampen the material from a point 
within 6 to 8 in. of the neck line to 6 in. below the waist line. After 
the material has been made reasonably wet, especially at the center, 
proceed to shrink it with an iron that is not too hot, working across 
from the outer edge toward the fold and down to the waist line. 
Draw the material toward the center, so that it will shape in, as at b, 
and continue to run the iron gently over the material; but do not press 
too hard, or the imprint of the iron will show on the material. After 
working in this way until the fulness is taken out above the waist, 
proceed to remove the fulness below the waist. To do this, begin 
at the lower edge of the piece and work up toward the waist line, as 
shown in Fig. 7, working in the same way as above the waist line. 



43. When the back has been carefully shaped, lay the center- 
back pattern piece a, Fig. 7, on the back portion b, in order to see 
whether it is shaped enough to conform to the center-back line. If 
the pattern shows that not enough of the fulness has been taken out, 
dampen the material again and repeat the pressing until it does 
assume the shape of the pattern piece at the center-back line. Do 
not be discouraged if the desired result is not obtained in the first 
or second attempt. Sometimes the material will have to be damp¬ 
ened and pressed as many as three times before it will assume the 
correct shape. As soon as the correct shape is secured, pin the pat¬ 
tern piece in place and mark-stitch the material all the way around 
the outer edge. Then trim the seam edges even. Finally, clip the 
seam at the waist line as well as above and below it, as shown at a, 
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Fig. 8, so that the seam will shape in satisfactorily when it is basted 
to the side-back portions. 

44. Basting the Sleeve. —The next step in the construction of 
the coat consists in basting the sleeve. As shown in Fig. 9, place the 
two pieces of sleeve material so that the marks a and b, which indi¬ 
cate the points above and below the elbow where the fulness is to be 
held in, will meet the corresponding points on the underneath part: 

With these marks pinned together, gather the ful¬ 
ness with small stitches. Pin the sleeve sections 
together so that the mark-stitched lines of the 
armhole, as well as those of the wrist, meet, and 
then pin the seam from the arm¬ 
hole to the elbow and the wrist 
to the elbow, taking care that 
the sleeve seams are not 
stretched in any place. With 
the pattern lines of the sleeves 
securely pinned, baste them 
carefully with moderately small 
stitches, keeping the basting 
directly in the mark-stitched 
lines, so that the correct seam 
line will be retained. This bast¬ 
ing is only temporary, it being 
done merely to determine 
whether the sleeve is of the 
proper length and fulness. 

45. Putting Coat To¬ 
gether for First Fitting. 

The coat is now ready to be 
put together for the first fitting. 

Therefore, baste together the side-front section and the center-front 
section of each front, being careful that the waist line, the bust line, 
and shoulder lines meet exactly. After attending to the front sec¬ 
tions, baste the side-back sections to the center-back panel, using 
similar precautions regarding the various lines. Each of the four 
seams thus formed is to be finished with an open-welt seam. There¬ 
fore, turn each preparatory to making the open-welt seam and baste 
it back, as at a, Fig. 10 (a), so that it will lie flat during the fitting. 
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46* With the coat advanced to this stage, it is ready for the 
canvas sections of the coat foundation. In putting these in the coat, 
place each seam line of the canvas directly underneath the correspond¬ 
ing seam line of the coat, but with the seam itself on the side that will 
come next to the lining, rather than next to the coat material. Such 
an arrangement is essential if the outer material is to have a smooth 
foundation. Baste the canvas to the front sections of the coat with 
several rows of padding-stitches, as shown in Fig. 10 (a), starting 
the stitches at the waist line and running them up and down from 
this line so that the material will set smooth on the canvas. Turn 
the front seam edges back over the canvas and baste them as at b f 
in order that the width of the lap may be determined in the fitting. 
Then baste the small sections of canvas in the back armholes and 
across the back of the neck. 

47. After all the canvas pieces have been attached to the coat 
material, baste together the shoulder seams, as at c, and also the 
under-arm seams, placing the seams on the right side, so that any 
necessary alterations can easily be made in the fitting. Do not 
feel disappointed because the coat at this point seems to be a 
web work of bastings; rather, be encouraged by the fact previously 
suggested that in careful basting and in the flat iron lies much 
of the success of tailored garments. 

48. First Fitting. —After the coat is basted in the manner 
directed, it is ready for the first fitting. To facilitate this work, it 
is well to have on hand a piece of tailor’s chalk with which to mark 
any alterations that are necessary, for if these are accurately marked 
they can be made very readily after the garment is removed. Slip 
the coat on carefully and adjust it to the figure as in Fig. 10 (a), 
lapping the center-front fines and pinning them, as at d. In adjust¬ 
ing the coat to the figure, care should be taken to put it on so that it 
assumes its correct position across the back, across the front, at the 
neck, and at the waist fine. The reason for this precaution will be 
understood if it is remembered that the pattern is constructed from 
the bust fine up and down. In reality, the chief point to bear in 
mind in fitting the front of the coat is that it should set straight and 
easy around the bust. 

49. Attention should next be given to the shoulders. The coat 
may appear too full from the bust line to the shoulder. If this is the 
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case, take it in slightly at the shoulder seam, fitting it rather close 
and shaping it so that it will appear snug and tight at the shoulder. 
It is always well to remember that a graceful shoulder line is abso¬ 
lutely essential in a tailored garment. On the other hand, a shoulder 
that is straight sets out prominently from the figure and prevents the 
collar from fitting the neck as well as it should. 

50. The under-arm seams should receive attention next. The 
first time the coat is fitted, it will doubtless appear a trifle loose around 



(a) Fig. 10 


the armholes and at the under-arm seams, but this need not cause any 
alarm. In fact, a slight fulness under the arm is necessary to allow 
for the padding, the haircloth, and the lining that are to be inserted 
later, as well as the shirtwaist or blouse over which the coat is worn. 
The under-arm seam should set on the figure as shown in Fig. 10 (a). 
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If it should drag or pull down, take it in a trifle at this time. In case 
the coat appears to be too snug under the arm, let the seam out 
enough to allow sufficient room for the lining and the foundation. 
Remember that the under-arm seam should be entirely free from the 
body, especially at the waist line, unless the waist line is definitely 
defined, and that an easy, graceful under-arm seam is a very impor¬ 
tant detail of a tailored suit. Mark the under-arm seam at this time 
with chalk in order to insure a true line for finishing. 

51. In fitting the sleeve, which is the next part to consider, care 
should be taken to have it fit on the arm just as it will appear when it 
is sewed in place. To accomplish this, pin the sleeve in place at the 
top, as shown at/, Fig. 10 (a). With the sleeve thus pinned, deter¬ 
mine its length, taking care to have this accurate. At the hand, the 
coat sleeve should be f to 1 in. longer than the inside sleeve measure¬ 
ment, so that it will not show the sleeve of the blouse over which it 
is to be worn, because as the coat is worn it will shape into the arm. 
Therefore, while the sleeve should not be so long as to have a draggly 
or clumsy appearance, it should be long enough in the beginning to 
allow for the shortening up that will come through wearing. If the 
sleeve is too long at the armhole, turn in the surplus material, but bfe 
careful not to shorten it so much that the sleeve will draw and be 
uncomfortable when the elbow is bent and the hand brought up close 
to the face. After the length of the sleeve has been definitely decided 
on, mark with tailor’s chalk where the sleeve is to be turned and also 
where it is to join the coat. If this is done in the first fitting, the bast¬ 
ing lines may be put in and the sleeve basted in place before the 
second fitting. 

52. A point that sometimes causes unnecessary alarm during the 
first fitting is the slight fulness that often occurs at the upper part of 
the sleeve, especially in the back. Much of this is required when the 
arm is brought forwards, but if there appears to be too much fulness, it 
should be sponged and shaped out during the process of pressing rather 
than removed by cutting off the material from the back of the sleeve. 
In fact, no attempt should be made to trim off the back of the sleeve 
until it is definitely known just how much length will be required 
there. If the sleeve is found to be too short from the shoulder to 
the elbow, it is best to lower the fulness at the elbow a trifle and then 
to fit the sleeve in below the elbow, so as to allow the turn in the arm 
to come where it should. If sufficient length has not been allowed for, 
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the sleeve will have to be extended by using a cuff at the wrist. How¬ 
ever, if the pattern is carefully followed in the cutting of a tailored 
suit, there will be no necessity of resorting to such measures. 

53. The back of the coat should appear in the first fitting as 
shown in Fig. 10 (6). It will be observed from this illustration that 
the coat should set correctly on the figure, that the shoulder line 
should shape into the shoulder, and that the sleeves should hang 
straight when they are properly fitted in place and the length at the 
top and the bottom has been determined. Other points to be noted 
are the position of the crease that represents the fold at the center 
back, the dots that indicate the bust line of the pattern, the waist 
line, the width of the panel, the fit of the under-arm line, and lines a 
and by which show where the fulness is held in at the elbow of the 
sleeve. Then, too, the apparent looseness of the coat should not be 
overlooked, this being necessary to allow for the remainder of the 
foundation and for the lining, which are yet to go into the coat. 

54. Dissembling the Coat. —When every point in the first 
fitting has received attention, carefully remove the coat from the 
figure and strengthen all the chalk lines that indicate where alter¬ 
ations are to be made. Then proceed to dissemble the coat, as the 
operation of taking it apart is called by tailors. Remove the sleeve 
from the armhole and gently rip out the shoulder and under-arm 
bastings; then take out the basting-stitches that hold the canvas 
and the coat pieces together and separate these pieces. 

55. Stitching. —After the coat is dissembled, make the neces¬ 
sary alterations; and, after these are made and the coat is rebasted, 
proceed with the stitching. From the right side, stitch the side-front 
seams and the side-back seams, to form open-welt seams, as pre¬ 
viously mentioned. If a welt seam is preferred, remove the basting 
from the right side of the coat, and then stitch the seams on the 
pattern lines and turn and baste on the right side. Of course, other 
kinds of seams may be used in stitching a tailored coat, depending 
on a person's taste. However, all stitching on a tailored garment 
must harmonize. After these seams have been stitched, remove the 
bastings and press each seam very carefully so as not to stretch it, 
especially from the waist line to the shoulder, for as will be observed 
from Fig. 10 (a), the seam edge of the side-front section comes con¬ 
siderably on the bias and it is therefore liable to stretch unless it is 
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handled carefully. If the coat is to have a breast or side pocket, 
proceed at this time to make it. Carefully mark its position in the 
left side front or lower right side and after completely finishing it 
press it thoroughly. Then join the shoulder and under-arm seams 
on the wrong side and stitch them. Finally, clip the edges of each of 
these seams, so that they will lie perfectly flat, and dampen and press 
them well. 

56. Preparing the Foundation. —When the coat has been 
stitched as directed, put it on a coat hanger to keep it from getting 
wrinkled, and then proceed to prepare the foundation. Sew up the 
side-front seams of the canvas, press the seams open, and then trim 



the edges to within \ in. of the stitching, as shown at a, Fig. 11 (a). 
Over the bust point of each of these seams, as at b, lay the small 
circle of haircloth and baste it in position. With this done, arrange 
and pin the haircloth front in place, as shown in view (6), placing 
it so that it comes just inside the armhole line of the canvas and not 
quite to the seam line on the shoulder. Next, lap the center-back 
collar seams together, as in view (c); then stitch them and trim the 
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seam edges close to the stitching. With this stitching done, pro¬ 
ceed to stitch the haircloth in place, and then, with a piece of tailor’s 
chalk, mark it with lines, as shown at o, b, and c, Fig. 12 (a), making 
the chalk lines about \ to § in. apart. After these lines are marked, 
turn the canvas over so that the inside will be uppermost, as in 
view ( b ), and then, as shown at a and b, chalk this side with lines 
about 1 in. apart, being careful to place the lines on the canvas in the 

same position as 
illustrated here. 

As a careful study 
of Fig. 12 will reveal, 
the chalk lines on the 
wrong side of the 
foundation do not 
correspond in posi¬ 
tion with those 
on the right side. 
Those on the canvas 
are on just the oppo¬ 
site part of the front 
to those on the hair¬ 
cloth, so that to¬ 
gether they cover the 
entire piece of hair¬ 
cloth. This arrange¬ 
ment permits of 
doing a part of the 
quilting, which is the 
next step in the making of the foundation, on one side, and the 
remainder on the other, and thus prevents the foundation from 
losing its shape or from being stitched irregularly. 


Fig. 12 


57. The first step in the quilting consists in padding the small 
round pieces that were placed between the canvas and the haircloth. 
Begin on the right side at point d, Fig. 12 (a), and then, with padding- 
stitches, work from this point around and around until the entire 
piece is covered. These padding-stitches should be about | in. long 
and in rows about \ in. apart. Next, with the right side still upper¬ 
most, quilt with the padding-stitch on all the chalk lines and half 
way between the chalk lines. When all the chalk lines on the right 
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side and the spaces between them are covered, turn the foundation 
over and quilt on the opposite side in the same manner. After one 
front has been thus quilted, prepare the other one in exactly the 
same way. 

58. Pressing the Foundations .—When the foundations, which 
in this stage of the development are called bust forms , have been 
quilted, they are ready to be pressed. Considerable care should be 
exercised in pressing them, for the shaping of the foundation has much 
to do with the set of the coat. In fact, some tailors regard the press¬ 
ing of the bust forms as one of the very important points in the 
making of a tailored suit, since, during this process, the line from the 
shoulder to the waist, which must be absolutely smooth and graceful, 
is shaped. 

To get the best results in pressing bust forms, a tailor's cushion 
should be used. Pressing them carefully over such a cushion will not 
pull out the point that is sometimes prominent at the bust line, but, 
rather, will have a tendency to remove this point and produce a line 
that runs down gracefully from the shoulder to the waist and sets 
straight and easy all the way. In pressing such a form, or founda¬ 
tion, lay it right side up over the tailor's cushion and press it all very 
carefully, rounding it slightly over the circle of haircloth that is used 
to form the center of the foundation, and being extremely careful 
not to misplace the bust line by making the line from the shoulder 
to the bust either too long or too short. When the bust forms have 
been properly shaped by pressing, pin them up by the upper edge or 
the shoulder seam and allow them to dry thoroughly, so that their 
shape will be permanently retained. 

59. Preparing the Collar. —While the bust forms are drying, 
the work of preparing the collar may be taken up. Stitch the bias 
seam at the center back in the material, and then press this seam open 
and lay the seam edge of the canvas directly over the pressed-open 
seam. Pin the canvas to the material as shown in Fig. 13, and then 
baste around the lower edge and through the line indicating the stand 
portion, as at a. Next, with the sewing machine, quilt the lower sec¬ 
tion from b to c, using the same kind of silk thread as is used for stitch¬ 
ing the garment and making the rows | in. apart and as even and 
neat as possible. With this done, quilt the canvas to the material 
by means of padding-stitches, working from the center-back seam 
and out from the break line toward the edges. Make these stitches 
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small and close together, that is, not more than § in. long and in rows 
that are a scant \ in. apart. 

60. Shaping the Collar. —With the canvas quilted in place, 
the collar is ready to be shaped. It should be remembered that the 
collar of a coat is one of its important features and that the proper 



well-groomed men are particular about the fit of the collar and 
shoulders of their coats, so should women be careful about these 
points in their tailored suits. 

61. The pressing and shaping of the collar demands extreme 
care. To get correct results, lay the collar out carefully on the press 
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block and dampen the machine-stitched portion thoroughly with a 
wet brush. Then, as in Fig. 14, hold the collar with a moderately 
hot iron and stretch the neck edge around while the iron is in place. 
This part of the collar must be stretched to assume almost a half 



circle, but care should be taken not to run the iron beyond the 
machine-stitched lines, as only the stand portion of the collar is to 
be shaped at this time. Run the iron over the stitching several times 
in order to dry the material and to make certain that the stand is 



shaped well. After the stand portion is shaped, turn the collar 
around as in Fig. 15, and shape the quilted, or collar, portion. To 
do this, hold the collar at one end with the left hand, thumb on top, 
and with the other hand run the iron gently over the collar, stretch- 
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ing the outside carefully. The next step in shaping the collar con¬ 
sists in pressing the stand portion in position. This is done as shown 
in Fig. 16; that is, by turning it back over the quilted part of the 
collar and pressing on the break line. When the pressing has been 
completed, the collar should be similar in shape to the one shown in 



Fig. 17 


Fig. 17. After it has been pressed and fitted, place a chalk mark 
outside the padding-stitches, as shown, to mark the outer edge of 
the canvas, which must be trimmed away when the exact line has 
been determined. 



62. Preparing the Sleeves. —After the collar has been shaped, 
attention should be directed to the sleeves of the coat. In making 

a sleeve, first stitch up the inside 
seam and press it open. Then, in 
order to prevent the seam from 
drawing and to permit it to shape 
to the arm, clip its edges as at a, b, 
and c, Fig. 18. When this seam is 
prepared, place the bias canvas cuff 
over the sleeve, as shown, taking 
care to have the canvas extend 
beyond the seam line of the under¬ 
arm section, as at d. When the 
cuff is properly placed, baste it 
diagonally through the center, and 
then all around the edge of the 
canvas, so as to hold it securely in 
place. Next, as shown in Fig. 19 
(a), turn the lower edge of the 
sleeve up over the canvas on the 
line that was marked for the lower 
edge of the sleeves in the first 
fitting, pin this turned edge in place, and then baste it. Then, as 
shown in view (6), turn the material of the under-arm portion of the 
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sleeve over the canvas edge that extends beyond the seam line, as 
at d, Fig. 18. The canvas is extended in this way so that the upper 
portion of the sleeve may lap over the under portion. After this is 


done, overcast the 
raw edge of the mate¬ 
rial to the canvas, as 
in Fig. 20 (a), taking 
care that the stitches 
do not draw and that 
they do not extend 
through to the right 
side. Then miter the 
comers, and, as at a 
and b, overcast them 
with a silk thread of 
a color to match the 



suit. Also, overcast the raw edge around the sleeve on the under¬ 
arm sleeve section, as shown in view (6). 


63. After the canvas is thus secured in place and the lower edge 
is in position, proceed to stitch the outside of the sleeve, provided 
stitching is desired. Sometimes stitching is placed on the sleeve 
in cuff effect, sometimes it is placed merely at the bottom of the 

sleeve, and some¬ 
times, if Fashion de¬ 
crees, it may be cuff 
deep and in lines \ to 
5 in. apart. However, 
the two kinds of 
stitching most fre¬ 
quently employed for 
a woman’s tailored 
coat are those shown 
in Fig. 21 (a) and ( b ). 



' n K 64. After the 

sleeve has been stitched, it is next in order to baste the outside seam 
and the joining of the lower, or cuff, portion. First, pin the mark- 
stitching together at a point that indicates where the elbow fulness 
is to be adjusted, as at a, Fig. 22; then pin up and down on the seam 
from this point. Proceed to baste the seam, basting downwards, as 
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at b, from the armhole to the top of the cuff. Clip the top of the 
cuff, as at c, so that the seam will lie flat. Then remove the pins that 
were placed to hold the lower edge of the sleeve or cuff portion, and 


Fig. 21 


bring the edge d over and fell it down to the material, as at e, so that 
the cuff joining will show an overlap on the right side. Use silk 
thread to join these edges and make the stitches small and close 
together. With this done, proceed to stitch the seam, beginning 

at the top of the cuff portion and 
stitching to the top of the sleeve or 
armhole line. Next, press the seam 
open over the sleeve board so that 
the other part of the sleeve will not 
become wrinkled. 

65. The sleeve is now ready to be 
prepared for the armhole. Therefore, 
gather the upper edge, drawing the 
material and the thread until this 
edge is the same in size as the arm¬ 
hole of the coat. Then, from the 
wrong side, directly over the gather¬ 
ing thread, dampen the material and 
shrink out the fulness in the manner 
shown in Fig. 23. In doing this, hold 
the fulness gently with the fingers and 
lift the iron lightly over the material so as to shrink the fulness more 
by steaming than by actual pressing. 


66. Basting the Lining in the Sleeve. —After shrinking the 
fulness out of the upper part of the sleeve, the lining for the sleeve 
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should be made ready by basting both seams and then stitching and 
pressing them. To place the lining in the sleeve, turn the sleeve 
wrong side out and slip the lining over it. Baste the inside seam edge 
of the sleeve lining permanently to the inside seam edge of the coat 
sleeve, using long basting-stitches and catching the seam edges 
together the full length of the sleeve. A sleeve lining fastened in this 
way has an advantage over one that is secured at only the top and 
the bottom in that it is not likely to be pulled out of place in putting 
on and taking off the coat. When this seam is basted, turn the sleeve 
right side out, and, to hold the lining securely, baste the sleeve three 
times—at the elbow line, midway between the elbow and the lower 



edge of the sleeve, and about 3 in. from the top of the sleeve. Finally, 
turn the lower edge of the lining in at least \ to f in. from the lower 
edge of the sleeve and fell the lining down carefully with medium- 
close, neat stitches, using silk thread of a color that matches the 
lining. 

67. Placing Foundation Inside of Coat. —When the making 
of the coat has been thus advanced, the foundation should be put 
inside of the coat. First, baste the canvas fronts, or bust forms, 
in position. To do this, pin the waist line of each section together, 
and also the center-front lines, pinning up and down from the waist 
line; then gently place the material over the bust forms, smoothing 
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it up from the waist line and taking every precaution to prevent 
wrinkles from forming in either the foundation or the material. 
When these fronts are pinned securely, baste every part of them 
very carefully, as shown in Fig. 24, so that the coat will not slip out 
of position in any place. Before securing the canvas in position, 
trim away the seam allowances so that the edges of the canvas 
just meet over the seam line, or, if the canvas is very light in weight, 

let the edges overlap | inch or so. 
Secure these edges by catch-stitching 
them flat to the seam edges of the 
coat. 

68. Taping the Fronts and the 
Collar. —When the bust forms are 
securely basted, the fronts of the coat 
are ready to be taped. Taping is done 
to produce firm, true edges and to pre¬ 
vent them from stretching. As a rule, 
a shrunken linen tape | in. wide is used 
for this purpose. To tape the fronts, 
first baste the tape around the pattern 
line on the canvas, as at a, Fig. 25. 
Hold the tape easy in all places with 
the exception of a 3-in. space just below 
the waist line; at this place hold it firm, 
so as to prevent the coat from having a 
stretched or draggly appearance at this 
point. To tape the collar, proceed in 
the same way, holding the tape easy, 
but not loose, all around the collar and 
keeping the tape just inside the line 
marked for the outside edge of the col¬ 
lar. In turning the comers, be careful 
to miter the tape neatly at each comer. Then, with silk thread, 
whip both edges of the tape, being careful in taking the stitches 
in the canvas to have them moderately loose, so that they will not 
appear drawn, and not to have them show on the right outside of 
the front or collar. These stitches are permanent and always hold 
the tape in position, thus insuring a true, firm edge that will not 
stretch out of shape. 
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69. Inserting tlie Front Facings. —With the taping done, 
place the front facings over the right side of the fronts of the coat 
and baste all along the outside of the tape with |-in. stitches, as at b, 
Fig. 25. Then stitch just outside the basting-stitch, as at c. Next, 
trim the seam thus formed in the manner shown in Fig. 26; that is, 
trim one seam edge to within a scant | in. of the stitching and the 
other edge a generous \ in., so that the thickness of the seam edge 
will be evenly distributed. 



70. Second Fitting. —The coat having been developed in the 
manner directed, it is now ready for the second fitting. This fitting 

is more exacting than the first one, and 
should therefore receive greater care. First, 


Fig. 25 

put the coat on the figure properly, being careful to have it come 
well up in the back and to set square on the shoulders. Then, at the 
center front, lap it as much as it will be lapped when it is worn, 
and pin it securely. Next, pin the center back of the collar to the 
center-back line of the coat, as in Fig. 27, and continue to pin around 
each side from the center back to the center front, taking care to 
keep the break line of the collar up close to the neck. When the 
collar has been securely pinned to the coat, turn it down, as in 
Fig. 28, so that it will lie flat and smooth. If the chest of the person 
for whom the coat is intended is flat, it will be necessary to bring 



Fig. 26 
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the collar pieces down in front a little below the mark-stitched collar 
line in order that the lapels may lie flat where they join the collar; 
and, even if the figure is not flat-chested, it will, as a general rule, be 
necessary to extend the edge of the collar beyond the pattern line, 
because each side of the collar usually stretches from J to f in. 

When the collar is in place, put the sleeves in, turning in the upper 
edge of each and pinning it in place, as shown in Fig. 27. Mark with 
chalk the point of the sleeve that comes opposite the shoulder seam 
of the coat, so that when the coat is removed and the sleeve is to be 

basted in, there will be no 
difficulty in determining 
accurately the position that 
the sleeve should have. 
Also, as shown in Fig. 28, 
put a chalk mark around 
the armhole of the coat to 
indicate just where the line 
of the sleeve should come 
in order to give a good line 
around the arm. 

Another thing that de¬ 
mands attention in the 
second fitting is the length 
of the coat. Therefore, be¬ 
fore removing it from the 
figure, turn the lower edge 
at the proper place and pin 
it securely, remembering 
the caution given as to the 
correct length and taking 
care that the garment is not even the least bit longer in the back 
than in the front, unless, of course, a definite difference is desired. 

71. Covering the Collar Foundation. —After all points that 
require attention in the second fitting have been attended to, remove 
the coat and take out the sleeves. Then proceed to cover the collar. 
First, whip the stand part to the coat with silk thread, using very 
close overhanding-stitches. Then carefully mark the center back of 
the upper collar piece, press out the fold line in the center, and pin 
the right side of its material to the material side of the foundation 



Fig. 27 
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collar. Begin to pin directly over the seam of the foundation, pin¬ 
ning carefully with several pins and stretching the upper collar por¬ 
tion slightly, but evenly, so that it will be tight, but not so tight as 
to draw it in any place. When the collar material is pinned, pro¬ 
ceed to baste the outer edge, after which stitch just outside the tape 
edges, the same as for the front facings. Finally, trim the seam 


edges and turn the collar over 
to the right side. 


72. Turning and Felling 
the Facings. —Turn the front 
facings right side out carefully 
and evenly, and bring the edge 
of the collar and that of the facing 
together, as at a, Fig. 29, turn¬ 
ing the raw edges under in 
opposite directions and pinning 
them so that not one wrinkle 
appears. Then proceed to join 
these turned edges with very fine 
slip stitches. This slip-stitching 
process, known as stowing in the 
tailoring trade, packs the edges 
together closely so that the join¬ 
ing is firm and scarcely visible. 
After these edges are stowed 
together, whip the free, or neck, 
edge of the collar and the inside 
edge of the facing to the founda¬ 
tion with diagonal basting- 
stitches, as at b. 




Fig. 28 


73. Padding the Coat. 

The seam edge of the dart in 
the haircloth should now be covered in the manner shown at c, 
Fig. 29. For this purpose, use a bias strip of cambric f in. wide, 
and whip its edges to the haircloth, directly over the seam. Next, 
place the padding pieces in the under arm, as shown at d, and secure 
them to the haircloth and canvas with diagonal basting-stitches, 
placing these stitches all around the edge and making them loose 
enough not to draw in any place. Then trim the padding around 
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the armhole so that the line of the padding comes exactly even with 
that of the armhole, and overcast the entire armhole as at e. 



74. Inserting Cambric Strip at Coat Bottom. —The next 
step in the making of the tailored coat consists in putting a strip 
of cambric around the inside of the bottom of the coat, as at/, Fig. 29. 
For this, cut a bias strip of cambric 2 in. wide and long enough to 

go around the entire lower edge of 
the coat. Attach this strip to the 
canvas, as at g, and then to the seam 
of the coat with cross-stitches, as at 
h, running it around the lower edge 
of the coat and fastening it at simi¬ 
lar places on the other front. With 
this strip in place, turn the lower 
edge of the coat up over it, turning 
on the mark-stitched line, and then 
catch the edge to the cambric with 
diagonal basting-stitches, as shown. 
The purpose of this strip is to hold 
the lower edge of the coat firm, to 
give it the necessary weight, and 
to provide a foundation on which to 
fasten this edge of the coat. If such 
a foundation were not inserted, it 
would be necessary to stay the 
tumed-up edge by means of the 
lining. Such a plan, however, 
would be unsatisfactory. To be 
satisfactory, a lining must be suf¬ 
ficiently loose to insure comfort and 
service and to prevent it from ap¬ 
pearing drawn when the coat is 
worn. Therefore, if the lower part 
of the coat were attached to the lining, it would pull the lining down 
and cause it to show below the lower edge. The plan of staying the 
tumed-up edge by means of the lining is often followed in cheap, 
ready-made coats, but never in a well-made tailored coat. 


75. Outside Stitching and Pressing.—In Fig. 30 is shown 
how the inside of the back of the coat should appear before the lining 
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is put in; that is, with the padding in place at the back of the arm, 
the bias piece of canvas at the back of the neck, and the facing of 
the front section, which extends for a little distance over on the back. 
As will be observed, the mark-stitching at the waist line remains, 
although all the other bastings are removed. These mark-stitches 
are retained so that the lining may 
be correctly placed, for the waist line 
of the lining must correspond with 
that of the coat. 

If stitching is to be added to the 
outside edge of the coat, it should be 
done while the coat is in this condi¬ 
tion. Beginning at the break line of 
the lapel, stitch around the collar to 
the same point on the opposite side, 
and then from this break line down 
to the bottom of the coat on each 
side. Where the stitching breaks at 
the bottom of the lapel, take care to 
have the new stitching come up well 
under the lapel and to put one row 
directly over the other, so that the 
joining will not be visible. If each 
side of the coat is stitched down in 
this way, there will be no possibility 
of its drawing, as would be the case 
if one side were stitched up from 
the bottom and the other side down 
from the lapel. This plan makes it 
possible, also, to do all the stitching 
from the right side and thus to pro¬ 
duce more attractive work, especially since the stitching must be 
done through several thicknesses of material. 

When the stitching has been completed, press the coat carefully, 
particularly the lower edge, the body seams, and the collar, dampen¬ 
ing the material with a wet cloth and pressing gently with the iron, 
so as to leave no impression. 


76. Inserting the Sleeves. —The coat is now ready to receive 
the sleeves. In putting the sleeves in the coat, first baste them in, 
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following the marks that were made in the second fitting, so that they 
will be in the correct position. In doing this, use short basting- 
stitches in order to indicate whether each sleeve is in the correct posi¬ 
tion or not; loose stitches will not show the little defects or wrinkles 
that might appear at the armhole. When both sleeves are basted 
in place, try the coat on to make certain that they are exactly right. 
If they are in the proper place and set correctly, stitch them in, 
stitching outside the basting lines all the way around. Of course, 
if the sleeves are not put in correctly, they must be made right before 
they are stitched in place. When the sleeves are stitched in, pro¬ 
ceed to steam and press the armhole seams very carefully, so that a 
true line may be obtained and each sleeve will look as if it were set 
into the armhole, rather than over it. To do this pressing, place 
the coat over the pressboard so that the sleeve seam edge at the 
armhole is up and push the sleeve out of the way so that 
it will not interfere. After this seam is pressed, turn the 
coat right side out, pull each sleeve, in turn, over the point 
of the board, place a very damp cloth over it, and steam 
and press the entire sleeve. 



Fig. 31 


77. Padding the Top of Sleeves. —In a tailored 
suit, especially one in which a canvas-and-haircloth 
foundation is used, the shoulder and armhole seams are 
heavy because of the extra thicknesses of material. On 
account of this weight, the coat material, which is only of one 
thickness, will fall limp from the armhole seam, especially across the 
top and back of the shoulder seam, and will thus produce wrinkles 
in the sleeve. These wrinkles will make the sleeve appear too 
full, even though the armhole seam is absolutely free from wrinkles 
or excessive fulness. To overcome such a defect in a coat, prepare 
for each sleeve two oblong pieces of sheet wadding, as previously 
explained. Place one piece on top of the other, and trim the upper 
piece on all edges so that it will be f in. smaller than the under piece. 
Then, with the armhole seam turned out, place the pad just made 
directly over the seam, as in Fig. 31, and with long, medium-loose 
stitches catch the edge of the pad flat to the armhole seam. When 
the sleeve is turned right side out, the padding should roll up easily, 
but close to the seam, and should hold the shoulder out in a round, 
graceful line. The rounding shoulder of a man’s coat shows the roll 
that a tailored coat should have, this pleasing effect being produced 
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only by padding an armhole properly. Padding such as this is almost 
invariably omitted, however, when sleeves fit snugly, and very 
little padding is used in the body portion of the coat. 

78. Pressing and Making Buttonholes. —At this stage of 
the work, proceed to press the coat thoroughly, using a medium- 
damp cloth and a press block or cushion. Press every part of the coat, 
taking care to prevent any shine from appearing and also to avoid 
the formation of wrinkles. Next, proceed to mark for the button¬ 
holes and to put them in, following the directions given in Tailored 
Buttonholes and Buttons. 

79. Placing the Lining in the Coat. —The last step in the 
making of a tailored coat consists in putting in the lining. To prepare 
the lining, first baste and stitch the side-back sections to the center 
back. Clip these seams and press them open. Then baste the tuck 
in place at the center back and stitch it on the wrong side from the 
waist line to the bottom only, or, if preferred, the stitching may be 
omitted altogether. With the tuck pressed, place this part of the 
lining so that its waist line comes on the back waist line of the coat, 
and pin it in position. Then, with long diagonal stitches, baste along 
the waist line and up and down on the seams from the waist line. 
Next, run a line of basting around the side-back section, placing it 
about 2 in. from the shoulders, armholes, and side seams. 

With the back portion of the lining basted in position, pin the 
waist line of the front pieces to the waist line of the coat, lap the 
under-arm seams of the front over the under-arm seams of the back, 
and turn under the allowance made for the front under-arm seams. 
Pin these securely and then baste the waist line and these seams with 
long diagonal stitches. Next, turn under the front edges and baste 
them. Bring the upper part of the front lining up around the arm¬ 
hole and shoulder line, and baste it in place. Then turn under the 
armhole seam allowance made on the sleeve lining and pin and baste 
this over the body lining. Turn the lower edge of the lining so that 
it will come about f to 1\ in. above the lower edge of the coat, 
the distance usually depending on the width of the turn of the coat 
material, and baste the lining along this edge, not directly on the 
turn, but at a slight distance from it. 

When the lining has been basted so that it is in its proper posi¬ 
tion, secure it in place. In securing it along the bottom of the coat, 
as well as along the lower part of the sleeves, take the stitches from 
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| to 1 in. above the turned edge, in order to give additional length to 
the lining and thus prevent it from appearing drawn or too short. 
For this work, use a stitch that has the strength of a whipping-stitch, 
but that slips under the turned edge of the lining, as a slip-stitch, 
and is concealed. For the armhole, use a close, even overhanding 
stitch. Silk thread that matches the color of the lining should be 
used in securing the lining, and, to insure neat stitches, a medium-fine 
needle should be employed. 

80. Final Pressing and Finishing.— After the lining is 
secured in place, press the entire coat lightly from the right side, so 
as to press the lining in position. Then press the lower part of the 
lining and the under-arm seams from the wrong side, using a dry 
press cloth over the lining and pressing carefully, at the same time 
adjusting the material every little while, so that no wrinkles will 
appear on the right side. After the pressing is done, put the coat on 
and mark the positions of the buttons; then, with this done, sew 
the buttons on. 


COLLAR AND CUFF VARIATIONS 

81. To vary the effect of a tailored suit, it is frequently advis¬ 
able to trim the collar and cuffs with plain silk or satin or with 
fancy silk, such as figured ribbons or elaborate brocades. As such 
materials are usually lighter in weight than the material of which 
the coat is made, they cannot be applied satisfactorily unless they are 
properly reinforced. Therefore, they are generally backed up with 
canvas and an interlining of sheet wadding. The canvas serves to 

give the required firm¬ 
ness, and the sheet wad¬ 
ding, to hold up the 
material in a pleasing 
manner. 

82. In Fig. 32 is 
shown how a collar of 
this kind is developed. 
Cuffs to correspond may 
be made in the same way. 
Begin the making of the collar by binding the outer edge with the 
material. Then place over the canvas an interlining of sheet 
wadding large enough to come almost to the stitched seam edge of 
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the collar. When the size of the piece of wadding is determined, 
deftly separate it so that about half of one thickness remains. Then 
place this over the canvas and hold it in place with padding-stitches 
that are about 1 or in. long, using for this purpose a very fine 
sewing thread, so that no lines will show through after the collar 
is worn or when it is pressed flat. With the sheet wadding firmly 
fastened, place carefully over it the piece of trimming that is to form 
the facing or trimming. Then turn the outer edges of this piece in 
and baste them securely, as shown. This piece may be fastened to 
the binding either by hand or by machine stitching, the kind of stitch¬ 
ing depending on the stitching employed in developing the garment. 


SPORTS COAT 

83. Each season the sports coat, in some form or other, is given 
consideration along with suits and coats for general wear and, as 
with many other types of special-purpose garments, there are sea¬ 
sons when the sports coat is afforded considerable prominence. The 
true sports coat, as the name implies, is intended for sports wear 
only, and, as a rule, is made in a bright color that appears as a 
pleasing contrast against green fields and large open spaces. It 
would not be in especially good taste or appear at its best if utilized 
for street wear. However, when developed in a color and material 
suitable for general utility, it may be made to serve for morning 
and business wear. Thus, the type has a place in the wardrobe of 
practically every woman. 

84. In Fig. 33 (a) is shown a coat of typical sports style in 
regard to length as well as various other features. Square patch 
pockets trimmed with bound buttonholes and bone buttons, together 
with the wide, shaped cuffs trimmed in a similar manner, provide 
interesting details. The narrow belt overlaps at the front and here 
again, as well as at the front closing, bound buttonholes and bone 
buttons are used. 

The patch pockets of the model shown in Fig. 33 (fc), because of 
their unusual size and method of application, have the effect of trim¬ 
ming bands. The loose back panel may be added if the coat is 
drawn in rather closely at the normal or a slightly low waist line. 
When leather belts are in vogue, such a belt in self-color or con¬ 
trasting color may be used with this model. 
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85. A foundation box-coat pattern with a front shoulder dart 
may be used for cutting this style of coat. In order to omit the dart,' 

slash the pattern 
lengthwise from the 
termination of the 
dart to the lower edge, 
and in cutting the ma¬ 
terial, place the dart 
edges together and let 
the lower edge 
separate to provide 
the fulness desired in 
the coat. If a very 
straight effect is de¬ 
sired, make the under¬ 
arm line less slanting. 
Also, redraw a 
slightly deeper armhole, providing the extra size at the under arm. 
Likewise, make an extension beyond the lengthwise seam line of the 
sleeve to provide the little increase in size that is necessary and 
redraw the under-arm sleeve curve to make it suitable for the change 
in the armhole of the coat portion. 

The interlining requirements of a sports coat are very simple, 
only soft canvas or cambric being employed in the coat fronts and 
sometimes in the collar. 

BOX COATS 

PURPOSE 

86. The box coat is a garment that closely resembles the semi¬ 
fitting coat of a tailored suit in both appearance and construction 
features. Likewise, it is used for many of the same purposes; in 
fact, after the tailored suit, there is probably no garment of a 
woman’s apparel that serves so many purposes as a box coat. In 
the first place, it slips on easily, for it is generally of a loose-fitting 
style, and, besides having no belt, it is not burdened with any intricate 
fastenings. Therefore, because of its convenience, it is the kind of 
coat to choose if a garment that can be put on and taken off with 
little trouble is wanted. 
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In addition, the box coat is suitable for many occasions. Nothing 
is handier for traveling than a good-looking box coat of serviceable, 
though fashionable, material. For motoring, it is just the thing to 
have, as it can be slipped on over a dress or a suit. It serves not only 
to keep the wearer free from dust and dirt, but also to protect her 
against the wind. The athletic girl has a fondness for the box coat, 
because its features make it particularly desirable for sports pur¬ 
poses. It is also suitable for the business girl, for it gives her a neat, 
trim look and is generally made of a material that will endure hard 
wear. The girl attending high school, boarding school, or college 
has considerable use for a box coat; indeed, her outfit is not com¬ 
plete without one. These and the many other uses to which a 
box coat can be put prove this garment to be practically a necessity 
in the average woman’s outfit. 


MAKING THE BOX COAT 

87 . In Fig. 34 is shown a box coat that carries with it the true 
lines of a regulation box coat so far as the collar, shoulders, and body 
lines are concerned. It departs from the regulation type, however, 
in the skirt portion, for this is longer and fuller and flares at the outer 
edge so that the fulness falls in godet folds, especially in the back. 

88. Material Required. —A box coat like that shown in 
Fig. 34 requires 3^ to 4 yd. of 50- or 54-in. coat material, 2 yd. of 
36-in. lining material, and 1£ yd. of canvas or cambric interlining. 
Besides these materials, there are needed three large buttons, ten 
small buttons, and two spools of silk thread. Only 2 yd. of lining 
is required for this coat because use is made of a body lining; that is, 
a lining that extends to the waist line or a trifle below it. 

89 . Pattern Requirements. —For this style of coat is used 
a box-coat pattern that has a decided flare. Such a pattern may be 
made from a foundation box-coat pattern having comparatively 
straight lines by slashing it lengthwise from the bottom almost to the 
shoulder, and then separating it to give the necessary fulness. Two 
slashes should be made in the back pattern piece and one or two in 
each of the front pieces, the number of slashes and the amount of 
separation being gauged by the amount of fulness desired in the coat. 

Possibly no pattern is used to such an extent for the foundation 
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model of coats as the box-coat 
pattern, and this is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that it lends itself 
very readily to changes in design¬ 
ing and thus makes possible lines 
that are in keeping with current 
fashion. Thus, while the length 
of the coat, the fulness at the 
lower edge, the collar, the 
sleeves, the pockets, the button¬ 
holes, and, of course, the mate¬ 
rial and method of making box 
coats, are largely governed by 
fashion’s dictation, the founda¬ 
tion box-coat pattern can be 
changed at will to meet all re¬ 
quirements. 

90. Cutting Out the Ma¬ 
terial and Lining.— After 
preparing the pattern for the 
box coat in the manner directed, 
place it on the material, being 
careful to have the center front 
and the center back of the pat¬ 
tern pieces come on a lengthwise 
thread, and the elbow lines of the 
sleeve on a crosswise thread, of 
the material. Before proceeding 
to cut out the material, separate 
the slashes enough to give the 
fulness desired. As a rule, it is 
best to decide first on the width 
of the coat and then to separate 
the slashes enough to give the de¬ 
sired width around the bottom. 
When all the pattern pieces have 
been properly placed and securely 
pinned, cut out the coat material, 
allowing for seams and marking 


Fig. 34 
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the pattern lines in the usual manner. Attention should next be 
given to the lining. Cut the material for this the same as that for the 
ouside, but let it extend only to the waist line or 1 or 2 in. below. 

91. Cutting Out the Foundation. —With the coat material 
and lining cut out, proceed to cut out the canvas foundations for the 
inside of the fronts. As will be observed on referring to Fig. 35, the 
front sections a and b are cut on a slightly bias grain of the canvas, 
and the pattern pieces of the coat are placed so that a dart is taken 
out, thus avoiding a seam in the canvas. The body portion is shaped 
as shown, and is used to hold the shoulders, neck, and armholes in 
position. The lower part of the canvas at c and d is concealed by 
the front facing, which is made deep enough to cover it. The can¬ 
vas pieces e and / are used to stay the coat in the back at the shoulder 
and the armhole. They are shaped with the aid of the back pattern 



Fig. 35 


of the coat. If the coat material is soft, it is better to use cambric 
in the back than canvas. This cambric should be cut exactly the 
same in width as the back of the coat through the shoulders, but 3 in. 
shorter than the distance from the neck to the waist line. At g 
and h are shown canvas cuffs, which are cut on a true bias. These 
are to be used as a foundation for attached cuffs. 

92. Basting the Coat for the First Fitting. —With the mate¬ 
rial for the box coat cut out, the garment may be basted together for 
the first fitting. Therefore, baste the canvas or cambric interlining 
to the back of the coat with long, diagonal basting-stitches. Then 
baste and stitch the darts in the shoulders of the front pieces and 
press these darts open. At this time, also, baste the canvas founda¬ 
tions to the fronts. Then baste the shoulder and under-arm seams, 
turning the seams to the right side, and baste the seam in one sleeve. 

DAS Vol. 5—19 
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93. First Fitting. —After basting the coat in the manner 
directed, put it on for the first fitting. The purpose of this fitting 
is to see whether the position of the shoulder and under-arm seams, 
as well as the length and width of the sleeve, is correct, and also to 
determine whether the fulness at the lower edge is just as it should be. 
If these points need any altering, give attention to them at this time, 
keeping in mind the instructions for the fitting of the tailored suit 
concerning the matters to be observed. Do not lose sight of the fact 
that the coat in this fitting should fit a trifle loose, especially at the 
under arms, in order to leave room for the lining and possible padding, 
which, when inserted, will cause the coat to fit a little more snug. 

94. Developing tlie Coat for tlie Second Fitting. —When 
all points that should be noticed in the first fitting have received 
attention, take off the coat and dissemble it by removing the sleeve 
and the basting in the shoulder and under-arm seams. Then, on the 
wrong side, baste and stitch these seams and press them open so that 
they will lie smooth and flat. Also, baste, stitch, and press the sleeve 
seams, and then baste the sleeves into the coat. Make the collar 
and apply it as for the semifitting tailored coat. To prepare the 
cuffs and pockets, interline them with canvas or firm cambric cut on 
the bias and then line them with silk. Baste the cuffs to the sleeves 
and prepare to bind the lower edge of each cuff and sleeve, joining 
with a bias piece of lining or covering with the sleeve lining, provided 
such a lining is used. When these are ready, tape the front edges 
and place the facing on the front. 

95. Second Fitting. —The coat is now ready for the second 
fitting, which is similar in every way to the second fitting of a semi¬ 
fitting coat. During this fitting, do not fail to turn the lower edge of 
the coat; also, be careful to observe every detail, for any alterations 
that have to be made later will cause much trouble and will detract 
from the appearance of the coat. 

96. Finishing the Coat. —When the second fitting has been 
completed, remove the coat and proceed to finish it. To complete 
the finishing at the bottom, place a bias strip of silk inside the 
tumed-up portion at the lower edge and extend it to the turned 
edge, allowing enough of the bias silk to extend up to bind the top 
of the hem. Turn this binding over on the right side of the hem, 
baste it in place, and fell or stitch it to the coat. Make the 
pockets of the patch or stand variety, whichever is preferred. Also, 
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make the buttonholes, using either the worked or the bound button¬ 
hole; the latter is usually most appropriate for this type of coat. 
At this time, put in the lining in a manner similar to that of the semi¬ 
fitting coat and hem the edge with a §-in. hem. When every point 
in the making has been attended to, press the coat thoroughly and 
then sew on the buttons. 


VARIATIONS OF THE BOX COAT 

97. As in the case of most garments, it is often desirable to vary 
the regulation style of box coat. This type of coat is frequently 
made with a shawl collar, is wrist length, and is full at its lower edge. 
In this form, it is particularly well suited as a sports coat and, in fact, 
is used to a great extent for this purpose. The sleeve of such a coat 
has no attached cuff, but is stitched in imitation of a cuff. The 
omission of the cuff is a necessity, for an attached cuff on such a short, 
full coat, would give an appearance of width that would not be desir¬ 
able. Heavy stitching or couch-stitching is often used on this varia¬ 
tion of the box coat, and it is especially good, because it adds to the 
smartness of the garment without giving too much trimming. A coat 
of this kind should appear as if it were entirely free and easy; then 
it will carry out its primary purpose of service and wear. 

Another modification that improves the short box coat for women 
inclined to be stout is the panel that is sometimes placed in both the 
front and the back. The panel offsets the appearance of width that 
is produced by the shortness and fulness of the coat, and makes it 
possible for even the medium-stout woman to wear such a coat with 
satisfaction and comfort. 

Frequently a box coat is finished with a loose-fitting belt varying 
in width from f .to 5 in. Many times the appearance of the coat 
can be changed considerably by the addition or omission of the belt, 
to make it in keeping with the prevailing mode. 
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WRAPS AND CAPES 


WRAPS 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES 

98. A wrap is distinguished from a coat by its very deep arm¬ 
holes and loose, baggy lines, few of which follow the lines of the 
figure, and is often characterized by the appearance of being drawn 
loosely around under the arms and held together at the front, thus 
giving the wrappy effect from which its name is derived. Practically 
every season, wraps of a more or less elaborate nature intended for 
evening wear are in vogue and other times the use of wraps is 
popularized to the extent of being adapted for almost every purpose 
but general utility wear. In this case, they are made of more 
practical materials and on more conservative lines than the typical 
evening wrap, but invariably the fabric is of a soft quality that 
drapes well and the general effect more elegant than that of a coat. 

99. Wraps are suitable for either winter or summer wear, 
velvet, fur, and soft, luxurious woolens being chosen for cold weather 
and soft, light-weight woolens and silks of prevalent fashion finding 
favor for warm weather. With the heavier materials, a lining is 
almost invariably used, and sometimes an interlining is provided for 
additional warmth, but when the wrap is intended merely for slight 
protection, the lining may be omitted altogether or used only in 
the waist portion of the coat. 

In selecting the design and materials for a wrap, take into con¬ 
sideration not only the styles and the texture and color of the 
fabrics sanctioned by Fashion, but also the places where the wrap 
will be worn. If the wrap must serve for afternoon and evening 
wear, it should be of fairly conservative design and of unobtrusive 
color. This same suggestion applies if the wrap is for evening wear 
alone, but must be worn on a public conveyance such as a street 
car. If a private conveyance is available, the wrap may be as 
luxurious in effect and as brilliant in color as fashion, good taste, 
and the individual type permit. 
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100. In making wraps, keep in mind the fact that precise 
tailoring is undesirable. Work for softly-finished rather than hard- 
pressed edges and for style rather than a carefully fitted effect. 
If you find it necessary to 
use interlining as a stay 
for any of the edges or por¬ 
tions of the wrap, choose a 
very soft quality and try 
to avoid any suggestion of 
this interlining in the out¬ 
side appearance. 


MAKING RAGLAN-SLEEVE 
WRAP 

101. A conservative 
type of wrap having rag- 
lan seam lines and com¬ 
paratively straight front 
and back sections with 
slight draping at the under 
arm is shown in Fig. 36. 
It has a convertible collar 
and cuffs of fur, which 
make a warm and attrac¬ 
tive trimming for cold- 
weatherwear. If preferred, 
however, the collar and 
cuffs might be made of self¬ 
material and trimmed with 
stitching or in some other 
manner that accords with 
prevalent styles. For a wrap 
made of silk, a softer type 
of collar having shirrings, 
cordings, or fabric trim¬ 
ming would be pleasing. 


Fig. 36 


102. Material and Pattern Requirements. —To develop 
the raglan-sleeve wrap as illustrated, 4 yd. of 54-in. fabric, 4 yd. 
of 40-in. lining material, and fur collar and cuffs already cut or 1 yd. 
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of fur banding 6 or 7 in. wide for the cuffs and a piece of fur for the 
collar about f yd. long and 7 in. wide are needed. For staying 
the front edges, the bottom of the sleeves, and the collar, provide 
about 2 yd. of extremely soft tailors* canvas. 

103. Developing a muslin model is the safest method of obtain¬ 
ing a pattern for a wrap or any unusual coat design. As a guide in 
shaping the model for this wrap, you may use a tissue-paper pattern 
having deep raglan lines, or you may develop a kimono pattern 
using the box-coat pattern as a foundation, slashing the front so 
that the shoulder-dart edges may be brought together, and then 
proceeding in much the same manner as suggested for developing 
a kimono-waist pattern, providing as much depth as you desire at 
the under arm. On this kimono-coat pattern, you may indicate the 
raglan lines. 

In cutting out the muslin for the modeling, merely mark the 
raglan seam lines through the lower portion, leaving an abundance 
of material to work with so that the lines may be changed as much 
as desired. 

104. Pin the sections of the muslin model together on the form 
and then work for the draped effect at the under arm, shifting the 
seam lines as much as you wish and adding piecings of the muslin, 
if necessary. When you have produced the effect you desire, baste 
the muslin model, “smoothing** the curves in the seam lines. Then 
try on the model again, to make sure that it is correct and to make 
any adjustments that seem essential. If care is given to the making 
and fitting of the model and it is made correct as to length and the 
amount of fulness, little or no fitting will be required in the develop¬ 
ment of the wrap. 

Model the collar in muslin, also, making it roll as much as desired 
and cutting it to make it of becoming shape and width. 

105. Cutting Out tlie Wrap. —After carefully marking the 
seam lines of the muslin model, remove the bastings and use the 
model as a pattern for cutting out the wrap. Arrange the coat 
pattern sections on the material as previously suggested, placing the 
raglan sleeve so that its lengthwise center is over a lengthwise 
thread of the fabric. For a very soft finish along the front edges, 
you may plan to omit the seam that joins the facings and cut the 
facings in one with the wrap fronts; this, of course, will make a 
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practically straight front line essential. For the collar, provide 
merely a facing of the fabric. 

Cut out the canvas sections and the lining, also, as previously 
suggested. 

106. Cutting the Fur. —Considerable care and experience are 
essential to obtain satisfactory results in the cutting and finishing of 
fur pieces; for this reason, fur of good quality justifies the expense of 
being handled by an expert. If you purchase new fur or have on 
hand fur pieces that you would like to use, a furrier will prepare these 
for you, shaping the collar according to the pattern you submit. 

In case you prefer to do this work yourself, proceed with the 
greatest of care so as to bring out the full beauty of the fur and 
prevent any suggestion of amateur workmanship. 

In cutting the fur, first mark with tailors* chalk the cutting 
line on the pelt, or skin, of the fur; then cut on this marked line, 
using a very sharp knife or razor blade for this purpose. 

107. If piecing of the fur is essential, apply the pieces before 
cutting the collar, planning the piecing so that the hairs, or nap, will 
run in the same direction in all sections and thus making the 
piecing entirely inconspicuous. To join the piecing, lay the upper, 
or nap, sides of the fur so that they face each other and overhand 
the edges of the pelt, or skin, together with fine, close stitches. 
Use waxed cotton or linen thread and a rather coarse needle for the 
sewing, unless the pelt is very soft and thin, when a fine needle 
should be employed. 

108. Making the Wrap. —Proceed with the construction of 
the wrap in the usual manner, basting, fitting, and then finishing 
the seams. However, if you are working on velvet, duvetyn, or a 
velvety woolen, steam the seam edges open instead of pressing them, 
running the inside of the seam over the edge of an inverted hot iron 
that is covered with a damp cloth. There are boards specially con¬ 
structed for the pressing of velvet that prevent the nap from being 
flattened. If you have such a board, you may press the seams over 
this. However, ordinary pressing should be avoided for fabrics of 
velvety texture for it has a tendency to flatten the nap and leave 
undesirable marks. 

If allowance for a facing has been made on the wrap fronts, 
baste the canvas interlining, as at a, Fig. 37, in position along the 
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marked front edges, tape this in the usual manner, as at 6, and 
through the revers, or turn-over, portion supply padding stitches 
to hold the canvas to the wrap fabric. 

Then fold the facing allowance back and if it appears to have any 
surplus length, smooth this from the top and bottom toward the 
point where you desire the fastenings and pin a dart in the facing, 
as at c. Finish this dart with pressed-open edges so that it will lie 
very flat and be inconspicuous. 

Make the collar ready for the application of the fur by applying 
the interlining, and then turning the raw edge of the fabric over the 

canvas and catch-stitching it in posi¬ 
tion. In this condition, join the col¬ 
lar to the coat. 

109. Interlining for Warmth. 
If you wish to provide an interlining 
for warmth, you may use Canton 
flannel or lamb’s wool. Such an in¬ 
terlining need extend only through 
the body portion of the wrap, ter¬ 
minating above the waist line but 
running the full length of the sleeves. 
Cut this with the aid of the wrap 
pattern, making no allowance for 
seams. Then, in applying it, first pin 
it carefully in position so that the 
edges just meet over the center of 
the pressed-open seams and then catch-stitch the edges of the inter¬ 
lining together, taking the stitches through the seam edges under¬ 
neath but exercising extreme care not to take them through to the 
outside of the wrap. 

110. Making tlie Fur Ready for Application. —Unless 
you purchase the fur pieces already prepared, it will be necessary to 
tape the edges, and, in some cases, such as mole or soft squirrel, 
for instance, to provide an interlining. Before taping the cuff pieces, 
join their ends, overhanding the edges of the pelt together as 
suggested for piecing fur. 

To tape the edges, first place the tape along the edge of the fur 
so that it faces the hairy side rather than the pelt; then overhand the 
edge of the tape to the extreme edge of the pelt with short, firm 
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stitches. If an interlining is required, use one layer of sheet wadding 
cut the exact size and shape of the pelt, or skin part, of the fur, 
and baste this around the edge, taking very short stitches through 
the pelt; then turn the tape back over the edge of the pelt and inter¬ 
lining and baste its free edge flat through the pelt and interlining. 

111. Finishing the Wrap. —Finish the cuffs by facing them 
with the wrap lining material; then slip them over the finished lower 
edge of the sleeve and slip-stitch them in position. 

Secure the fur collar in position by slip-stitching its taped edges 
to the interlined collar facing. 

Tape and turn under the lower edge of the wrap; then make and 
apply the lining, as previously directed, and supply an ornamental 
buckle or a button and loop for the fastening. 


CAPES 


STYLES AND REQUIREMENTS 

112. A cape is a loose, sleeveless garment that hangs from the 
neck and shoulders and may be cut in decidedly circular fashion and 
fitted snugly over the shoulders or made of slightly shaped or straight 
pieces of material and gathered at the neck line. Like wraps, capes 
are almost always suitable for evening wear and every now and 
then become popular for day-time wear, also. As a day-time 
garment, capes, unlike wraps, are sometimes used for general 
utility or service wear, often being developed, for this purpose, 
on tailored or military lines and from fabrics of a sturdy nature. 

113. Material and Pattern Requirements. —Practically 
the same suggestions, in regard to the selection of designs and 
fabrics and to construction, that apply to wraps, should be followed 
for capes, with the exception of capes of the tailored or military 
variety, which require just as careful tailoring as coats. 

As to the cutting of capes, many styles do not require a pattern, 
being made merely of straight pieces of material. If a cape is to be 
fitted over the shoulders, however, a regulation cape pattern should 
be used as a foundation for the cutting. A pattern having side seam 
lines may be used to cut a seamless cape if the pattern is laid on the 
material so that the seam lines just meet from the shoulder tip to 
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the lower edge. This will leave an open space between the upper 
edges of the side seam, which must be taken in as a shoulder dart. 
In the cutting of an extreme circular cape, the shoulder dart may 

be omitted, for, in this case, the 
upper, or shoulder, edges of the 
side seam may be placed to¬ 
gether and the lower edges 
separated to provide flare. 


EVENING CAPE 

114. A youthful and pleas¬ 
ing style of evening cape that 
is very easily made is shown in 
Fig. 38. This consists simply 
of straight pieces, a straight 
gathered section for the main 
portion of the cape, a wide 
band for the lower portion, and 
a straight standing piece for the 
collar foundation. The trim¬ 
ming consists of large flowers of 
self-fabric, which almost com¬ 
pletely cover the collar founda¬ 
tion and the band at the lower 
edge. This style is particularly 
lovely in velvet, duvetyn, heavy 
silk crepe, and taffeta. When 
intended for winter wear, the 
cape should be lined and inter¬ 
lined throughout, but for sum¬ 
mer wear, both lining and 
interlining may be omitted. 

115. Material and Pat¬ 
tern Requirements. —For the 
average figure, about 4J yd. of 
40-in. fabric that may be used 

crosswise, or 3| yd. of the same width that must be used length¬ 
wise, and 3 yd. of lining are required for this style. In addition, 
if velvet or duvetyn is the fabric selected for the cape, f yd. of 
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matching silk in a cr&pe or plain weave is needed for facing the 
flower petals. 

Although no pattern is required for this style, it is advisable to 
try out the design in muslin in order to determine a becoming 
length and the fulness that is needed, as well as the correct size for 
the collar and the band at the lower edge. 

116. If the cape is being made of a material having an up and 
down, such as velvet, a seam will be necessary at the center back. 
In this case, cut two straight lengths for the main portion of the 
cape, making these as long as you desire the finished cape minus the 
width of the band, which is usually about 9 in. 

If material without an up and down has been provided, cut about 
a 2^-yd. length of this to be used crosswise. If the cape is to be held 
close to the neck line, a little extra length will be required at the 
sides in order to insure an even line at the bottom, but for the 
effect that is illustrated, no shaping at the upper edge is required. 

As illustrated, the band at the lower edge is about 1J yd. around 
and 9 in. wide, and the collar is the same width and about 25 in. 
long, the collar strip being doubled. In cutting these from the cape 
fabric, provide two strips the full width of the material, planning 
to have the extra length that is not needed for the collar serve as a 
piecing for the band at the lower edge. 

A cape without lining should have the band at the lower edge 
made double. In this case, more material would be required and the 
band and collar might be cut lengthwise of the fabric. 

117. Making the Cape. —Line the main portion of the cape 
before applying it to the collar and the band, first facing the edges 
of the slashes for the arms and then slip-stitching the slashed edges 
of the lining to these facings. Turn back at least 1 inch of the cape 
fabric along the front edges so that the lining may terminate inside 
of the turned edge. 

Gather the lining and outer portion of the cape together and join 
them to the band. Then make the collar ready, interlining this with 
crinoline or with several thicknesses of muslin padded with close 
rows of stitching in order to make the collar stand upright. Seam 
or slip-stitch the ends of the collar; then join it to the gathered upper 
edge of the cape. Complete the cape by making and applying the 
flower trimming, then lining the band at the lower edge, and sup¬ 
plying hooks and blind loops for fastening at the neck line. 
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straight pants, Finishing, $28, p49 
Braid, Application of skirt, $19, pl6 
-bound tailored 'buttonhole, $22, p20 
-bound tailored buttonhole, Details of 
making, $22, p21 

-bound tailored buttonhole, Marking gar¬ 
ment for, $22, p20 

•bound tailored buttonhole, Preparing 
material for, $22, p20 
or cord used for frogs and other fancy 
trimmings, $22, p29 
Selection of skirt, $19, pl6 
used as binding for tailored garments, 
$24, p9 

used as trimmings on tailored garments, 
$24, p9 

Bride, Guide to correct dress for the, $28, 
P 7 

Button for tailored garments, Four-hole, 

$22, p22 

for tailored garments, Self-covered, $22, 
p23 

for tailored garments, Shank, $22, p23 
Buttonhole, Braid-bound tailored, $22, p20 
cutters. Tailored, $22, p3 
Cutting slit for material-bound tailored, 
$22, pl8 

Details of making braid-bound tailored, 

$22, p21 

gimp, Tailored, $22, p4 
Marking garment for braid-bound tai¬ 
lored, $22, pl8 

Marking position of material-bound tai : 
lored, $22, pl8 

Preparing material for braid-bound tai¬ 
lored, $22, p20 

scissors and punches, Tailored, $22, p4 
slits. Securing edges of tailored, $22, pl2 
stranding thread. Tailored, $22, p4 
tools and materials, Tailored, $22, p3 
Buttonholes, Awl used in shaping eyelet of 
tailored, $22, p7 

Basting preparatory to stitching tailored, 
$22, plO 

Blind tailored, $22, pl6 
Bound tailored, $22, pl7 
Cutting tailored, $22, pH 
Details for making material-bound tai¬ 
lored, $22, pl9 

Foudation for tailored, $22, p7 
in boy’s pants, Making, $28, p48 
in coat of semifitting tailored suit, Mak¬ 
ing, $24, p45 

in inside belt of boy’s pants, Making, 
$28, p47 

Making of blind tailored, $22, pl6 
Making of simulated tailored, $22, pl6 


Buttonholes, Making perfect tailored, 

$22, p2 

Marking material for tailored, $22, plO 
Material-bound tailored, $22, pl7 
Needles used in making tailored, $22, p7 
Outlining tailored, $22, pll 
Position and size of tailored, $22, p9 
Position and types of tailored, $22, p2 
Pressing and finishing tailored, $22, pl5 
Prices to charge for making tailored, $22, 
pl5 

Simulated tailored, $22, pl6 
Stiletto used in shaping eyelet of tai¬ 
lored, $22, p7 

Stranding tailored, $22, pl2 
Tailored, $22, pi 

Thimble used in making tailored, $22, p7 
Working eyelet of tailored, $22, pl4 
Working tailored, $22, pl3 
Buttons for strictly tailored garments, $22, 

p22 

for tailored garments, Decorative self- 
covered, $22, p24 

for tailored garments, Details of cover¬ 
ing, $22, p23 

for tailored garments, Vegetable-ivory, 

$22, p22 

Freshening appearance of tailored suit 
by changing, $24, p9 
on coat of semifitting tailored suit, Mark¬ 
ing position of, $24, p46 
on men’s shirt, Marking position of, $28, 
p39 

on tailored garments, Sewing covered, 
$22, p25 

used as trimming on tailored suits, $24, 
p 8 

used for service on tailored suits, $24, 

p8 

used in men’s shirts, Thread and, $28, 
p32 

used on riding habits, $28, pl6 
used on tailored suits, Types of, $24, p9 
Bust forms of coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, $24, p31 

C 

Canvas interlining for stand of stand 
tailored pocket. Cutting, $21, pS 
pieces for coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, Cutting, $24, pl8 
used in coat of semifitting tailored suit, 
$24, pl8 

Cap, Construction of bathing, $28, pl4 
Cape, Band at lower edge of tailored, $24, 
p61 

Evening tailored, $24, p60 

Making the tailored, $24, p61 

Material required for tailored, $24, p60 
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Cape, Muslin model for tailored, §24, p60 
of material with an up an-d down, Tai¬ 
lored, §24, p60 

of material without an up and down, 
Tailored, §24, p60 

Pattern required for tailored, §24, p60 
without a lining, Tailored, §24, p61 
Capes, Material required for tailored, §24, 
p59 

Pattern required for tailored, §24, p59 
Styles and requirements of tailored, §24, 
p59 

Tailored, §24, p59 
Caps, Bathing, §28, pl4 
Bathing* suits and, §28, pll 
Charge for making tailored buttonholes, 
Prices to, §22, pl5 
Chinese knot, §22, p31 
• knot with loops at sides, Making, §22, 
p32 

knot with one cord, Details of making, 
§22, p31 

knot with three cords, Making, §22, p32 
knot with two cords, Making, 22, p32 
Circular skirt, Basting the skirt and belt 
in one-piece, §19, pl3 
skirt, Cutting and applying facing in 
one-piece, §19, pl3 

skirt, Cutting out material for one-piece, 
§19, p8 

skirt, First fitting of one-piece, §19, p9 
skirt, Finish of hem in, §19, pl5 
skirt, Making inside stay belt in one- 
piece, §19, pll 

skirt, Making slot seam and placket in 
one-piece, §19, plO 

skirt, Marking, pinning, and basting 
one-piece, §19, p9 

skirt, Material required for one-piece, 
§19, p6 

skirt, Method of overcoming sagging in 
one-piece, §19, pl2 
skirt, One-piece, §19, p6 
skirt, Pattern required for one-piece, §19, 
p8 

tailored wash skirt, §19, p23 
tailored wash skirt, Cutting material for, 
§19, p24 

tailored wash skirt, Facing, §19, p28 
tailored wash skirt, Finishing and press¬ 
ing, §19, p29 

tailored wash skirt, First fitting of, §19, 
p27 

tailored wash skirt, Joining belt and 

skirt in, §19, p28 

tailored wash skirt, Marking, pinning, 

and basting, §19, p26 

tailored wash skirt, Material required 

for, §19, p23 


Circular tailored wash skirt, Placing pat¬ 
tern for, §19, p24 

tailored wash skirt, Preparing pattern 
for, §19, p24 

tailored wash skirt, Preparing placket 
opening in, §19, p26 

tailored wash skirt, Second fitting of, 
§19, p28 

Clothes for the mature woman, §28, p27 
for traveling, §28, pl9 
Mourning, §28, p23 

Clothing necessary for traveling, Amount 
of, §28, pl9 

Coat, Construction of men’s house, §28, 
p43 

Cutting foundation for box tailored, §24, 
p51 

Cutting lining for box tailored, §24, pSO 
Cutting material for box tailored, §24, 
p50 

Finishing the box tailored, §24, p52 
First fitting of box tailored, §24, p52 
for first fitting, Basting box tailored, §24, 

P 51 

for second fitting. Developing box tai¬ 
lored, §24, p52 

for traveling, Semidressy, §28, p20 
Interlining of sports tailored, §24, p48 
lining for semifitting tailored suit, Cut¬ 
ting, §24, pl7 

Making the box tailored, §24, p49 
makings for semifitting tailored suit, 
§24, pl8 

Material required for the box tailored, 
§24, p49 

of semifitting tailored suit, Armhole pads 
used in, §24, p21 

of semifitting tailored suit, Basting lin¬ 
ing in sleeves of, §24, p36 
of semifitting tailored suit, Basting 
sleeves of, §24, p24 

of semifitting tailored suit, Bust forms 
of, §24, p31 

of semifitting tailored suit, Canvas used 
in, §24, pl8 

of semifitting tailored suit, Constructing, 
§24, p22 

of semifitting tailored suit, Covering 
foundation collar of, §24, p40 
of semifitting tailored suit. Cutting can¬ 
vas pieces for, §24, pl8 
of semifitting tailored suit, Dissembling, 
§24, p28 

of semifitting tailored suit. Double- 
breasted, §24, pl3 

of semifitting tailored suit, Felling fac¬ 
ings of, §24, p41 

of semifitting tailored suit, Final press¬ 
ing of, §24, p46 
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Coat of semifitting tailored suit, Finishing, 
§24, p46 

of semifitting tailored suit, Finger-length, 
§24, pl3 

of semifitting tailored suit, First fitting 
of, §24, p25 

of semifitting tailored suit, First press¬ 
ing of, §24, p42 

of semifitting tailored suit, Haircloth 

used in, §24, p20 

of semifitting tailored suit, Inserting 

front facings in, §24, p39 

of semifitting tailored suit, Inserting 

sleeves in, §24, p43 

of semifitting tailored suit, Inserting 

stay strip at, bottom of, §24, p42 
of semifitting tailored suit, Lining of, 
§24, pl4 

of semifitting tailored suit. Making 

alterations in, §24, p25 
of semifitting tailored suit, Making but¬ 
tonholes in, §24, p45 
of semifitting tailored suit, Marking 

position of buttons on, §24, p46 
of semifitting tailored suit, Outside 

stitching of, §24, p42 
of semifitting tailored suit,Padding,§24,p41 
of semifitting tailored suit, Padding top 
of sleeves of, §24, p44 
of semifitting tailored suit, Padding used 
in, §24, pl8 

of semifitting tailored suit, Placing foun¬ 
dation inside of, §24, p37 
of semifitting tailored suit, Placing lin¬ 
ing in, §24, p45 

of semifitting tailored suit, Preparing 

collar of, §24, p31 

of semifitting tailored suit, Preparing for 
first fitting of, §24, p24 
of semifitting tailored suit, Preparing 

foundation of, §24, p29 
of semifitting tailored suit, Preparing 

sleeves of, §24, p34 

of semifitting tailored suit, Pressing 

foundation of, §24, p31 
of semifitting tailored suit, Pressing of, 
§24, p45 

of semifitting tailored suit, Second fitting 
of, §24, p39 

of semifitting tailored suit, Shaping back 
of, §24, p22 

of semifitting tailored suit, Shaping collar 
of, §24, p32 

of semifitting tailored suit, Single- 
breasted, §24, pl3 

of semifitting tailored suit, Sleeve pads 
used in, §24, p21 

of semifitting tailored suit, Stitching, 
§24, p28 


Coat of semifitting tailored suit, Stowing 
edges of collar and facing of, §24, p41 
of semifitting tailored suit, Taping collar 
of, §24, p38 

of semifitting tailored suit, Taping fronts 
of, §24, p38 

of semifitting tailored suit, Turning fac¬ 
ings of, §24, p41 

or jacket of tailored suit, Determining 
length of, §24, p4 
Pattern for men’s house, §28, p43 
Pattern required for box tailored, §24, 
p49 

Preparing pattern for sports tailored, 
§24, p48 

Purpose of sports tailored, §24, p47 
Second fitting of box tailored, §24, p52 
shirt, Men’s, §28, p30 
Sports tailored, §24, p47 
suit for traveling, Tailored, §28, pl9 
Variations of box tailored, §24, p53 
Coats, Box tailored, §24, p48 
Materials suitable for men’s house, §28, 
p42 

Men’s house, §28, p42 
of riding habits, Styles in, §28, pl7 
Collar and cuff variations in semifitting 
tailored suit, §24, p46 
and facings of coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, Stowing edges of, §24, p41 
bands for men's shirts, Ready-made, §28, 
p32 

for men’s work shirt. Making, §28, p40 
for raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, Model¬ 
ing, §24, p56 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Cover¬ 
ing foundation, §24, p40 
of coat of semifitting tailored suit. Pre¬ 
paring, §24, p31 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Pre¬ 
paring, §24, p31 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit. Shap¬ 
ing, §24, p32 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Tap¬ 
ing, §24, p38 

of raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, Making, 
§24, p58. 

of semifitting tailored suit, Notch, §24, 
pl3 

of tailored suit, Frill Worn inside of, 
§24, pll 

worn with tailored suit, §24, pll 
Color in material for men’s shirts, Setting, 
§28, p33 

of thread used in making tailored suits, 
§24, p8 

Colored garments, Interlining for dark-, 

§22, p8 

garments, Interlining for light-, §22, p8 
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Colorings for fancy-dress costumes, Appro¬ 
priate, $28, pl9 

for masquerade costumes, Appropriate, 
$28, pl9 

Colors, Mourning, $28, p24 

Constructing men’s negligee shirt, $28, 
pp33, 37 

coat of semifitting tailored suit, $24, 

p22 

Construction of bathing cap, $28, pl4 
of bloomers of gymnasium suit, $28, p23 
of blouse of gymnasium suit, $28, p23 
of boy’s pants, $28, p45 
of boy’s smock, $28, p50 
of different types of men’s shirts, $28, 
p30 

of men’s house coat, $28, p43 
of men’s pajamas, $28, p41 
of men’s shirts. Essential points in, $28, 
p3 7 

of pullman robe for traveling, $28, p22 
of tailors’ ham cushion, Finishing, $21, 
p38 

of wash welt tailored pocket, $21, p26 

Cord, Details of making Chinese knot with 
one, $22, p31 

for frogs and other ornaments. Covering, 
§22, p29 

seam, Pressing, $14, plO 
tailored seam, $14, plO 
used for frogs and other fancy trimmings, 
Braid or, §22, p29 

Cords, Making Chinese knot with three, 
§22, p32 

Making Chinese knot with two, $22, p32 

Corset for the mature woman, Correct, $28, 

p28 

Costume, Amount of material required for 
Santa Claus, §28, p42 
Material suitable for Santa Claus, §28, 
p42 

Pattern for Santa Claus, $28, p42 
Santa Claus, §28, p42 

Costumes, Appropriate colorings for fancy- 
dress, §28, pl9 

Appropriate colorings for masquerade, 
§28, pl9 

Fancy-dress, §28, pl7 
Masquerade, §28, pl7 
Materials suitable for fancy-dress, $28, 
pl8 

Materials suitable for masquerade, §28, 
Pi 7 

Covered buttons for tailored garments, 
Decorative self-, $22, p24 
buttons for tailored garments. Self-, §22, 
p23 

buttons on tailored garments, Sewing 
§22, p25 


Covering and interlining for tailors’ ham 
cushion. Cutting, §21, p38 
and interlining of tailors’ ham cushion. 
Pattern for, §21, p38 
buttons for tailored garments. Details 
of, §22, p23 

cord for frogs and other ornaments, $22, 
p29 

foundation collar of coat of semifitting 
tailored suits, §24, p40 
Crape used for deep mourning, §28, p26 
Crowfeet and arrowheads used on tailored 
garments, $22, p25 

on tailored garments, Making, $22, p26 
used on tailored garments, Making pat¬ 
tern for, $22, p27 

Cuff variations in semifitting tailored suit, 
Collar and, $24, p46 
Cuffs of men’s shirts, French, $28, p30 
Cushion, Cutting covering and interlining 
for tailors’ ham, §21, p38 
Description of tailors’ ham, $21, p37 
Finishing construction of tailors’ ham, 
$21, p38 

Material for tailors’ ham, $21, p37 
Pattern for covering and interlining of 
tailors’ ham, §21, p38 
Stuffing for tailors’ ham, $21, p37 
Stuffing interlining of tailors' ham, $21, 
p38 

Cutters, Tailored buttonhole, $22, p3 
Cutting and applying facing in one-piece 
circular skirt, $19, pl3 
canvas interlining for stand of stand 
tailored pocket, $21, p5 
canvas pieces for coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored suit, $24, pl8 

coat lining for semifitting tailored suit, 
$24, pl7 

covering and interlining for tailors’ ham 
cushion, §21, p38 

fur for raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, $24, 
p57 

material for box tailored coat, $24, p50 
material for boy’s pants, $28, p45 
material for circular tailored wash skirt, 
§19, p24 

material for men’s negligee shirt, $28, 
p34 

material for nine-gored, side-plaited 
skirt, §19, p49 

material for one-piece circular skirt, $19, 

p8 

material for semifitting tailored suit, $24, 
pl4 

material for six-gored, inverted-plait 
skirt, §19, p35 

opening for bound tailored pocket, $21, 
p35 
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Cutting opening for flap tailored pocket, 
§21, pl7 

opening for slit tailored pocket, §26, p23 
opening for stand tailored pocket, §21, 
plO 

opening for welt tailored pocket, §21, p23 
out flap for flap tailored pocket, §21, pl4 
out foundation for box tailored coat, §24, 
p51 

out lining for box tailored coat, §24, p50 
out pattern for plain six-gored skirt, §19, 
p33 

out pattern for seven-gored skirt, §19, p45 
out raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, §24, p56 
out shirts for large men, §28, p37 
pouch portion of bound tailored pocket, 
§21, p35 

reinforcing strip for stand tailored 
pocket, §21, p7 

slit for material-bound tailored button¬ 
hole, §22, pl8 

stand for stand tailored pocket, §21, p5 
strap for patch tailored pocket with 
strap and flap, §21, p29 
strips for plaits in six-gored, box-plaited 
skirt, §19, p41 

tailored buttonholes, §22, pll 

D 

Dark-colored garments, Interlining for, §22, 

p8 

Dart in back of boy's pants, Placing, §28, 
p48 

lilies. Foundation, §19, p32 
lines in nine-gored, plain-skirt pattern, 
§19, p46 

lines in skirt drafting, §19, p31 
Second side front, §19, p32 
Side, §19, p31 
Side back, §19, p32 

. Side front, §19, p32 

Decorative self-covered buttons for tailored 
garments, §22, p24 

Deep mourning, §28, p24 
mourning. Crape used for, §28, p26 

Designs and materials for tailored wraps, 
Selecting, §24, p54 

Developing box tailored coat for second 
fitting, §24, p52 

plain six-gored-skirt pattern, §19, p30 
muslin model for raglan-sleeve tailored 
wrap, §24, p56 

Development of boy’s blouse, §28, p45 
of graduation dresses, §28, plO 
of pattern for eight-gored skirt, §19, p45 
of pattern for nine-gored plain skirt, §19, 
p46 

of styles in tailored skirts, §19, pi 


Divided skirts, Essential features of, §28, 
p17 

Double-breasted coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, pl3 

-stitch tailored seam, §14, p9 
-stitched welt tailored seam, §14, pll 
Drafting, Dart lines in skirt, §19, p31 
Dress costumes, Appropriate colorings for 
fancy-, §28, pl9 
costumes, Fancy-, §28, pl7 
costumes, Materials suitable for fancy, 
§28, pl8 

for bride. Guide to correct, §28, p7 
for traveling outfit, Silk, §28, p20 
shirts, Men’s, §28, p30 
Dresses, Development of graduation, §28, 
plO 

for mature woman, Material for, §28, p28 
for mature woman, Special-occasion, §28, 
p29 

Graduation, §28, p8 

Material suitable for graduation, §28, p9 
Requirements for graduation, §28, p9 

E 

Edge of plain six-gored-skirt pattern, Re¬ 
ducing lower, §19, p33 
of tailored cape, Band at lower, §24, p61 
of tailored skirts, Stiffening lower, §19, 

p20 

Edges in plain-seam placket, Finishing 
seam, §14, pl9 

of collar and facing of coat of semi¬ 
fitting tailored suit, Stowing, §24, p41 
of plain seam, Finishing, §14, p8 
of tailored buttonhole slits, Securing, 
§22, pl2 

Pinking seam, §19, p40 
Eight-gored skirt, Development of pattern 
for, §19, p45 

-gored skirts, Discussion of, §19, p45 
Ends of opening of bound tailored pocket, 
Finishing, §21, p36 

• of opening in slit tailored pocket, Fin¬ 
ishing, §21, p25 

of opening in welt tailored pocket, Fin¬ 
ishing, §21, p25 

Equipment for tailoring, §14, p2 
Essential features of divided skirts, §28, 
pl 7 

features of tailored suit, §24, p2 
features of tailored wraps, §24, p54 
points in construction of men’s shirts, 
§28, p37 

Essentials of placket making, §14, pl7 
Evening tailored cape, §24, p60 
Eyelet of tailored buttonholes, Awl used 
in shaping, §22, p7 
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Eyelet of tailored buttonholes, Stiletto 
used in shaping, §22, p7 
of tailored buttonholes, Working, §22, 

Pl4 

F 

Fabrics having a nap, Pressing seams in 
woolen, §14, p8 

Facing circular tailored wash skirt, §19, 

p28 

in one-piece circular skirt, Cutting and 
applying, §19, pl3 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Stow¬ 
ing edges of collar and, §24, p41 
of plackets, §14, pl7 

strips in inverted-plait placket, Apply¬ 
ing, §14, p37 

Facings in coat of semifitting tailored suit. 
Inserting front, §24, p39 
in habit-back placket, Applying fly and, 
§14, p31 

in six-gored, box-plaited skirt, Applying 
placket, §19, p43 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit. Fell¬ 
ing, §24, p41 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Turn¬ 
ing, §24, p41 

of light-weight material, Skirt, §19, pl8 
to welt-seam placket, Applying, §14, p21 

Fancy blouse to be worn with traveling 
suit, §28, p20 

-dress costumes, Appropriate colorings 
for, §28, pl9 

-dress costumes, Discussion of, §28, pl7 
-dress costumes, Materials suitable for, 
§28, pl8 

trimmings, Braid or cord used for frog 
and other, §22, p29 

trimmings, Knots for frogs and other, 
§22, p29 

Fasteners in plain-seam placket, Applying 
snap, §14, pl9 

Fell seam, Tailored, §14, pl4 

Felling facings of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored suit, §24, p41 

Figure, Skirt waist line for long-skirt, §19, 

p5 

Skirt waist line for long-waisted, §19, p5 
Skirt waist line for medium, §19, p6 
Skirt waist line for short-skirt, §19, p5 
Skirt waist line for short-waisted, §19, pS 

Findings for tailored suits, §24, p7 

Finger-length coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, pl3 

Finish for tailored wraps, Most desirable, 
§24, p55 

of hems in circular skirts, §19, pl5 

Finishing and pressing circular tailored 
wash skirt, §19, p29 


Finishing box tailored coat, §24, p52 
boy’s straight pants, §28, p49 
coat of semifitting tailored suit, §24, p46 
construction of tailors’ ham cushion, §21, 
p38 

edges of plain seam, §14, p8 
ends of bound tailored pocket opening, 
§21, p36 

ends of opening in slit tailored pocket, 
§21, p25 

ends of opening in welt tailored pocket, 
§21, p25 

flap tailored pocket, §21, pl8 
men’s negligee shirt, §28, p39 
nine-gored, side-plaited skirt, §19, p32 
patch tailored pocket, §21, p32 
raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, §24, p59 
seam edges in plain-seam placket, §14, 
pl9 

six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, §19, p40 
tailored buttonholes, Pressing and, §22, 
pl5 

waist line of a skirt, §14, p35 
waist line of skirt having inverted-plait 
placket, §14, p40 
welt-seam placket, §14, p23 
First fitting, Basting box tailored coat for, 
§24, p51 

fitting of box tailored coat, §24, p52 
fitting of circular tailored wash skirt. 
§19, p27 

fitting of coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, p25 

fitting of coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, Preparing for, §24, p24 
fitting of nine-gored, side-plaited skirt, 
§19, p50 

fitting of one-piece circular skirt, §19, 
P9 

fitting of six-gored, box-plaited skirt, 
§19, p42 

fitting of six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, 
§19, p37 

pressing of coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, p42 

Fitting, Basting box tailored coat for first, 
§24, P 51 

Developing box tailored coat for second, 
§24, p52 

of box tailored coat. First, §24, p52 
of box tailored coat, Second, §24, p52 
of circular tailored wash skirt, First, §19, 
p27 

of circular tailored wash skirt. Second, 
§19, p28 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, First, 
§24, p25 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit. Pre¬ 
paring for first, §24, p24 
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Fitting of coat of semifitting tailored suit, 
Second, §24, p39 

of nine-gored, side-plaited skirt, First, 
§19, p50 

of nine-gored, side-plaited skirt. Second, 

§19, p52 

of six-gored, box-plaited skirt, First, §19, 
p42 

of six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, First, 
§19, p37 

of six-gored, inverted-plait skirt. Sec¬ 
ond, §19, p38 

of six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Third, 
§19, p40 

Flap, Cutting strap for patch tailored 
pocket with srtap and, §21, p29 
for flap tailored pocket, Making, §21, pl4 
in position, Basting patch tailored pocket 
with strap and, §21, p31 
in position, Stitching patch tailored 
pocket with strap and, §21, p31 
Making overlap for patch tailored pocket 
with strap and, §21, p30 
Making strap for patch tailored pocket 
with strap and, §21, p30 
Patch tailored pocket with strap and, 

§21, p28 

Preparing pattern for patch tailored 
pocket with strap and, §21, p29 
Securing strap in patch tailored pocket 
with strap and, §21, p31 
tailored pocket, §21, pl2 
tailored pocket. Applying flap in, §21, 
pl6 

tailored pocket, Applying pouch pieces 
in, §21, pl6 

tailored pocket, Cutting opening for, §21, 
Pi 7 

tailored pocket, Cutting out flap for, 
§21, pl4 

tailored pocket, Finishing, §21, pl8 
tailored pocket. Making flap for, §21, pl4 
tailored pocket in position, Placing re¬ 
inforcing strip of, §21, pl6 
tailored pocket, Position of, §21, pl3 
tailored pocket, Preparing pattern for, 
§21, pl3 

tailored pocket variations, §21, pl8 
to flap tailored pocket, Applying, §21, 
pl6 

Flowers worn with tailored suit, Artificial, 
§24, pll 

Fly and facings in habit-back placket. 
Applying the, §14, p31 

Forming the plaits for six-gored, box- 
plaited skirt, §19, p41 
pattern for nine-gored plain skirt, §19, 
P47 

welts in slit tailored pocket, §21, p23 


Forming welts in welt tailored pocket, §21, 
p23 

Forms of coat of semifitting tailored suit. 
Bust, §24, p31 

Foundation collar of coat of semifitting 
tailored suit, Covering, §24, p40 
dart lines, §19, p32 

inside of coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, Placing, §24, p37 
for box tailored coat, Cutting out, §24, 
p51 

for tailored buttonholes, §22, p7 
of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Pre¬ 
paring, §24, p29 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit. Press¬ 
ing, §24, p31 

Four-hole button for tailored garments, §22, 

p22 

French cuffs of men’s shirts, §28, p30 

Freshening appearance of tailored suit by 
changing buttons, §24, p9 

Frill worn inside of collar of tailored suit, 
§24, pll 

Frogs and other fancy trimmings, Braid 
or cord used for, §22, p29 
and other fancy trimmings, Knots for, 
§22, p29 

and other ornaments. Covering cord for, 
§22, p29 

Front dart, Second side, §19, p32 
dart, Side, §19, p32 

facings in coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, Inserting, §24, p39 

Fronts of coat of semifitting tailored suit, 
Taping, §24, p38 

Fur for application to raglan-sleeve tai¬ 
lored wrap, Preparing, §24, p58 
for raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, Cutting, 
§24, p57 

for raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, Piecing, 
§24, p57 

G 

Garment for braid-bound tailored button¬ 
hole, Marking, §22, p20 

Garments and accessories for trousseau, 
List of, §28, p3 

and accessories. Mourning, §28, p25 
Braid used as binding for tailored, §24, 
p9 

Braid used as trimming on tailored, §24, 

p9 

Buttons for strictly tailored, §22, p22 
comprising outing suit, §28, pll 
comprising sports suit, §28, pll 
Crowfeet and arrowheads used on tai¬ 
lored, §22, p25 

Decorative self-covered buttons for tai¬ 
lored, §22, p24 
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Garments, Details of covering buttons for 
tailored, §22, p23 
for boys, §28, p44 

for mature woman. Outer, §28, p28 
for men and boys, §28, p29 
for women and girls, §28, p3 
Four-hole button for tailored, §22, p22 
Interlining for dark-colored, §22, p8 
Interlining for light-colored, §22, p8 
Interlining for silk, §22, p8 
made of wool materials, Interlining for, 

§22, p8 

Making arrowheads on tailored, §22, p28 
Making crowfeet on tailored, §22, p26 
Making pattern for crowfeet used on 
tailored, §22, p27 

Materials suitable for mourning, §28, 
p25 

Pressing .woolen, §14, p2 
Self-covered button for tailored, §22, p23 
Sewing covered buttons on tailored, §22, 
p25 

Shank button for tailored, §22, p23 
Vegetable-ivory buttons for tailored, §22, 

p 22 

Gimp, Tailored buttonhole, §22, p4 
Girl’s bathing suits, §28, pl3 
bathing suit, Material required for, §28, 

pH 

bathing suit, Pattern required for, §28, 

pl4 

Garments for women and, §28, p3 
Gored, box-plaited skirt, Applying placket 
facings in six-, §19, p43 
box-plaited skirt, Cutting strips for plaits 
in six-, §19, p41 

box-plaited skirt, Discussion of six-, 
§19, p41 

box-plaited skirt. First fitting of six-, 
§19, p42 

box-plaited skirt, Forming plaits for six-, 
§19, p41 

box-plaited skirt, Stitching six-, §19, p43 
inverted-plait skirt, Adding strips in 
six-, §19, p38 

-inverted-plait skirt, Cutting material 
for six-, §19, p35 

inverted-plait skirt, Discussion of six-, 
§19, P 34 

inverted-plait skirt, Finishing six-, §19, 
p40 

inverted-plait skirt, Marking placket in 
six-, §19, p38 

inverted-plait skirt, Material required 
for six-, §19, p34 

inverted-plait skirt, Pattern required for 
six-, §19, p35 

inverted-plait skirt, Placing pattern for 
six-, §19, p35 


Gored inverted-plait skirt, Pressing seams 
of six-, §19, p38 

inverted-plait skirt, Second fitting of 
six-, §19, p38 

inverted-plait skirt, Stitching of six-, §19, 
p38 

inverted-plait skirt, Third fitting of six-, 
§19, p40 

plain skirt, Development of pattern for 
nine-, §19, p46 

plain skirt, Discussion of nine-, §19, p45 
plain skirt. Forming pattern for nine-, 
§19, p47 

plain-skirt pattern, Dart lines in nine- 
§19, p46 

side-plaited skirt, Binding seams of 
nine, §19, p51 

side-plaited skirt, Cutting material for 
nine, §19, pSl 

side-plaited skirt, Description of nine-, 
§19, p48 

side-plaited skirt, Finishing nine-, §19, 
p52 

side-plaited skirt for stitching, Prepar¬ 
ing nine-, §19, p50 

side-plaited skirt, Mark-stitching, pin¬ 
ning, and basting nine-, §19, p50 
side-plaited skirt, Pattern required for 
nine-, §19, p48 

side-plaited skirt, Placing pattern for 
nine-, §19, p49 

side-plaited skirt, Second fitting of nine-, 
§19, p52 

side-plaited skirt, Stitching nine-, §19, 
pSl 

skirt, Cutting out pattern for plain six-, 
§19, p32 

skirt, Cutting out pattern for seven-, §19, 
p45 

skirt, Development of pattern for eight-, 
§19, p45 

skirt. Developing of pattern for plain 
six-, §19, p30 
skirt, Eight-, §19, p45 
skirt, Plain six-, §19, p29 
skirt, Preparing pattern for seven-, §19, 
P45 

skirt, Seven-, §19, p44 
skirt, Six-, §19, p23 

Gores, Drawing hip curves of skirts hav¬ 
ing six or more, §19, p33 
Graduation dresses, Development of, §28, 
plO 

dresses, Discussion of, §28, p8 
dresses, Material suitable for, §28, p9 
dresses, Requirements for, §28, p9 
Guide to correct dress for the bride, §28, 
P 7 
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Gusset to under-arm seam of man’s shirt, 
Applying, §28, p39 

Gymnasium suit, Construction of bloomers 
of, §28, p23 

suit, Construction of blouse of, §28, p23 
suits, Discussion of, §28, p22 
suits, Material suitable for, §28, p23 
suits. Requirements for, §28, p22 

H 

Habit-back placket, §14, p31 
-back placket. Applying fly and facings 
in, §14, p31 

-back placket, Applying hooks and eyes 
to, §14, p34 

-back placket, Stitching, §14, p32 
Riding, §28, pl6 

Shirtwaist worn with riding, §28, pl7 
Habits, Buttons used on riding, §28, pl6 
Effect of style and fashion on riding, 
§28, pl6 

Material suitable for riding, §28, pl6 
Styles in coats of riding, §28, pl7 
Styles in jackets of riding, §28, pl7 
Three types of riding, §28, pl6 
Workmanship on riding, §28, pl6 
Haircloth used in coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored suit, §24, p20 

Ham cushion. Cutting covering and inter¬ 
lining for tailors’, §21, p38 
cushion, Finishing construction of tailors’, 
§21, p38 

cushion, Material for tailors’, §21, p37 
cushion, Pattern for covering and inter¬ 
lining of tailors’, §21, p38 
cushion, Stuffing for tailors’, §21, p37 
cushion, Stuffing interlining of tailors’, 
§21, p38 

cushion, Definition of tailors’, §21, pl7 
Hangers for tailored skirts, §19, p21 
Hat for traveling wear, §28, p21 
to be worn with tailored suit, §24, pll 
Trousseau, §28, p8 

Hems in circular skirts, Finish of, §19, 
pl5 

Hip curves of skirts having six or more 
gores, Drawing, §19, p33 
Hooks and eyes to habit-back placket. 
Applying, §14, p34 

and eyes to inverted-plait placket, Ap¬ 
plying, §14, p40 

House coat, Construction of men’s, -§28, 
p43 

coat, Pattern for men’s, §28, p43 
coats. Materials suitable for men’s, §28, 
p42 

coats, Men’s, §28, p42 


I 

Individuality in bathing suits, §28, pl2 
of the tailored suit, Style and, §24, p3 
Inserting front facings in coat of semifit¬ 
ting tailored suit, §24, p39 
sleeves in coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, p43 

stay strip at bottom of coat of semi¬ 
fitting tailored suit, §24, p42 
Inside belt for boy’s pants. Preparing, §28, 
p47 

belt of boy’s pants, Making buttonholes 
in, §28, p47 

belt to boy’s pants, Applying, §28, p48 
of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Plac¬ 
ing foundation, §24, p37 
stay belt in one-piece circular skirt, 
Making, §19, pll 

stitching, Slot tailored seam with, §14, 
pl4 

Interlining for dark-colored garments, §22, 

p8 

for garments made of wool materials, 

§22, p8 

for light-colored garments, §22, p8 
for raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, §24, p58 
for silk garments, §22, p8 
for stand of stand tailored pocket. Cut¬ 
ting canvas, §21, p5 
for tailored suits, §24, p7 
for tailored wrap, §24, p55 
for tailors’ ham cushion, Cutting cover¬ 
ing and, §21, p38 

for tailors’ ham cushion. Pattern for 
covering and, §21, p38 
for tailors’ ham cushion, Stuffing, §21, 
p38 

of sports tailored coat, §24, p48 
used in making men’s shirts, §28, p32 
Inverted-plait placket, Applying facing 
strips in, §14, p37 

-plait placket, Applying hooks and eyes 
to, §14, p40 

•plait placket. Description of, §14, p36 
-plait placket, Finishing waist line of 
skirt having, §14, p40 
-plait placket, Preparing for making, 
§14, p37 

-plait placket, Stitching plaits in, §14, 
p39 

-plait skirt, Adding strips in six-gored, 
§19, p38 

-plait skirt, Cutting out material for six- 
gored, §19, p35 

-plait skirt. Description of six-gored, 
§19, p34 

-plait skirt, Finishing six-gored, §19, p40 
-plait skirt, First fitting of six-gored, §19, 
p37 
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Inverted-plait skirt. Marking, pinning, 

and basting six-gored, §19, p37 
-plait skirt, Marking placket in six-gored, 
§19, p38 

-plait skirt, Material required for six- 

gored, §19, p34 

-plait skirt, Pattern required for six- 

gored, §19, p35 

-plait skirt, Placing pattern for six- 

gored, §19, p35 

-plait skirt, Pressing seams of six-gored, 
§19, p38 

-plait skirt, Second fitting of six-gored, 
§19, p38 

-plait skirt, Stitching of six-gored, §19, 
p38 

-plait skirt, Third fitting of six-gored, 
§19, p40 

Ivory buttons for tailored garments, Vege¬ 
table-, §22, p22 

J 

Jabot worn with tailored suit, §24, pll 

Jacket of tailored suit, Determining length 
of coat or, §24, p4 

Jackets or riding habits. Styles in, §28, pl7 

Joining belt and skirt in circular tailored 
wash skirt, §19, p28 
leg portions of boy’s pants, §28, p46 
stand and pouch of stand tailored pocket, 
§21, p9 

K 

Kellerman bathing suit, Annette, §28, pl2 

Knickerbockers with a band, §28, p49 

Knot, Chinese, §22, p31 
Details of making lover’s, §22, p33 
Lover’s, §22, p33 

with loops at sides, Making Chinese, §22, 
p32 

with one cord, Making Chinese, §22, p31 
with three cords, Making Chinese, §22, 
p32 

with two cords, Making Chinese, §22, p32 

Knots for frogs and other fancy trimmings, 
§22, p29 

L 

Lap tailored seam, §14, pl4 

Length coat of semifitting tailored suit, 
Finger-, §24, pl3 

of coat or jacket of tailored suit, Deter¬ 
mining, §24, p4 

Light-colored garments, Interlining for, 

§22, p8 

-weight material, Skirt facings of, §19, 
pl8 

Lines, Foundation dart, §19, p32 
in nine-gored, plain-skirt pattern, Dart, 
§19, p!6 


Lines in skirt drafting. Dart, §19, p31 
Skirt waist, §19, p5 

Lining for box tailored coat, Cutting out, 
§24, p50 

for semifitting tailored suit, Cutting 
coat, §24, pl7 

for stand tailored pocket, §21, p6 
for tailored suits, Selection of, §24, p7 
in coat of semifitting tailored suit, Plac¬ 
ing, §24, p45 

in sleeve of coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, Basting, §24, p36 
of coat of semifitting tailored suit, §24, 
pl4 

stand of stand tailored pocket, §21, p7 
Tailored cape without a, §24, p61 
Linings for tailored suits, §24, p7 
List of garments and accessories for 
trousseau, §28, p3 

Location of placket openings, §14, p41 
Long-skirt figure, Skirt waist line for, §19, 

pS . 

-waistcd figure, Skirt waist line for, §19, 

pS . 

Lounging robe. Men’s, §28, p43 
Lover’s knot. Description of, §22, p33 
knot, Details of making, §22, p33 
Lower edge of plain six-gored-skirt pat¬ 
tern, Reducing, §19, p33 
edge of tailored cape, Band at, §24, p61 
edge of tailored skirts, Stiffening, §19, 

p20 

M 

Machine-stitching used as trimming on 
tailored suits, §24, plO 
Making allowance for plaits in six-gored, 
inverted-plait skirt, §19, p36 
alterations in coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, p25 

arrowheads on tailored garments, §22, 

p28 

blind tailored buttonholes, §22, pl6 
box tailored coat, §24, p49 
braid-bound tailored buttonhole, Details 
of, §22, p21 

buttonholes in boy’s pants, §28, p48 
buttonholes in coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, p45 

buttonholes in inside belt of boy’s pants, 
§28, p47 

Chinese knot with loops at sides, §22, 
p32 

Chinese knot with one cord, Details of, 
§22, p31 

Chinese knot with three cords, §22, p32 
Chinese knot with two cords, §22, p32 
collar for men’s work shirt, §28, p40 
collar of raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, §24, 
p58 
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Making crowfeet on tailored garments, §22, 

p26 

flap for flap tailored pocket, §21, pl4 
inside stay belt in one-piece circular 
skirt, §19, pll 

inverted-plait placket, Preparing for, §14, 

P37 

lover’s knot, Details of, §22, p33 
material-bound tailored buttonholes, De¬ 
tails for, §22, pl9 

men’s shirts, Interlining used in, §28, 
p32 

men’s work shirts, §28, p39 
of tailored pockets, Most important con¬ 
siderations in, §21, pi 
overlap for patch tailored pocket with 
strap and flap, §21, p30 
pattern for crowfeet used on tailored 
garments, §22, p27 

perfect tailored buttonholes, §22, p2 
raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, §24, pp55, 57 
simulated tailored-buttonholes, §22, pl6 
slot seam and placket in one-piece cir¬ 
cular skirt, §19, plO 

strap for patch tailored pocket with 
strap and flap, §21, p30 
tailored buttonholes, Needles used in, 
§22, p7 

tailored buttonholes, Prices to charge 
for, §22, pl5 

tailored buttonholes, Thimble used in, 
§22, p7 

tailored cape, §24, p61 
tailored suits, Thread used in, §24, p7, p8 
tassels, Details for, §22, p35 
trousseau. Procedure in, §28, p5 
Makings for semifitting tailored suit, Coat, 
§24, pl8 

Marking garment for braid-bound tailored 
buttonhole,. §22, p20 

material for matching in stand tailored 
pocket, §21, p4 

material for tailored buttonholes, §22, plO 
pinning, and basting circular tailored 
wash skirt, §19, p26 

pinning, and basting one-piece circular 
skirt, §19, p9 

pinning, and basting six-gored, inverted- 
plait skirt, §19, p37 

placket in six-gored, inverted-plait, 
skirt, §19, p38 

position of buttons on coat of semifitting 
tailored suit, §24, p46 
position of buttons on men’s shirt, §28, 
P 39 

position of material-bound tailored but¬ 
tonhole, §22, p!8 


Mark-stitching, pinning, and basting nine- 
gored, side-plaited skirt, §19, p50 
-stitching tailored seams, §14, p5 
Masquerade costumes, Appropriate color¬ 
ings for, §28, pl9 
costumes, Discussion of, §28, pl7 
costumes, Materials suitable for, §28, pl7 
Material-bound tailored buttonhole, §22, 
Pi 7 

-bound tailored buttonhole, Cutting slit, 
for, §22, pl8 

-bound tailored buttonhole, Details for 
making, §22, pl9 

-bound tailored buttonhole. Marking posi¬ 
tion of, §22, pl8 

for bound tailored pocket, Preparing, §21, 
p35 

for boy’s pants, Cutting, §28, p45 
for box tailored coat, Cutting, §24, p50 
for braid-bound tailored buttonhole, Pre¬ 
paring, §22, p20 

for circular tailored wash skirt, Cutting, 
§19, p24 

for dresses for mature woman, §28, p28 
for matching in stand tailored pocket, 
Marking, §21, p4 

for men’s negligee shirt, Cutting, §28, 
p34 

for men’s shirts, Setting color in, §28, 
p33 

for men’s shirts, Shrinking, §28, p33 
for nine-gored, side-plaited skirt, Cut¬ 
ting, §19, p49 

for one-piece circular skirt, Cutting, §19, 

p 8 

for pouch of stand tailored pocket, Pre¬ 
paring, §21, p9 

for pouch pieces of wash welt tailored 
pocket, §21, p28 

for pullman robe for traveling, §28, p21 
for semifitting tailored suit, Cutting, §24, 
p14 

for six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Cut¬ 
ting, §19, p35 

for slit tailored pocket, Preparing, §21, 

p21 

for suits for the mature woman, §28, p28 
for tailored buttonholes, Marking, §22, 
plO 

for tailors’ ham cushion, §21, p37 

for welt tailored pocket, Preparing, §21, 

p21 

Pattern of semifitting tailored suit on 
single-width, §24, pl7 
required for box tailored coat, §24, p49 
required for boys’ blouse, Amount of, §28, 
p44 

required for circular tailored wash skirt, 
§19, p23 
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Material required for girl’s bathing suit, 
{28, pl4 

required for men’s shirts, Amount of, 
§28, p32 

required for one-piece circular skirt, §19, 

p6 

required for raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, 
§24, p55 

required for Santa Claus costume, 
Amount of, §28, p42 

required for semifitting tailored suit, §24, 
pl4 

required for six-gored, inverted-plait 
skirt, §19, p34 

required for tailored capes, §24, pp59, 60 
Skirt facings of light-weight, §19, pl8 
suitable for bathing suits, §28, pl2 
suitable for graduation dresses, §28, p9 
suitable for gymnasium suits, §28, p23 
suitable for men’s house coats, §28, p42 
suitable for men’s pajamas, §28, p40 
suitable for men’s shirts, §28, p31 
suitable for outing suits, §28, plO 
suitable for riding habits, §28, pl6 
suitable for Santa Claus costume, §28, 
p42 

suitable for semifitting tailored suit, §24, 
pl3 

suitable for sports suits, §28, plO 
Tuck-seam placket in wash, §14, p25 
Tuck-seam placket in wool, §14, p28 
with an up and down, Pattern of semi¬ 
fitting tailored suit on, §24, pl6 
with an up and down, Tailored cape, §24, 
P (SO 

without an up and down, Pattern of 
semifitting tailored suit on, §24, pl5 
without an up and down, Tailored cape 
of, §24, p60 

Materials for separate skirts, §19, p3 
for tailored suits, Shrinking, sponging, 
and pressing, §24, p6 
for tailored suits, Suitable, §24, p5 
for tailored wraps, Selecting designs and, 
§24, p54 

Interlining for garments made of wool, 

§22, p8 

Removing shine from woolen, §14, p4 
suitable for fancy-dress costumes, §28, 
pl8 

suitable for masquerade costumes, §28, 
Pi 7 

suitable for mourning garments, §28, p25 
Tailored buttonhole tools and, §22, p3 
Mature woman, Clothes for the, §28, p27 
woman, Correct corset for the, §28, p28 
woman, Material for dresses for the, §28, 

p28 


Mature woman, Material for suits for the, 

§28, p28 

woman, Outer garments for the, §28, p28 
woman, Special-occasion dresses for the, 
§28, p29 

woman, Undergarments for the, §28, p28 
Medium figure. Skirt waist line for, §19, 
p6 

Men and boys. Garments for, §28, p29 
Cutting shirts for large, §28, p37 
Men’s bathrobe, §28, p43 
coat shirt, §28, p30 
■dress shirts, §28, p30 
house coat, Construction of, §28, p43 
house coat, Material suitable for, §28, 
p42 

house coat, Pattern for, §28, p43 
house coats, Discussion of, §28, p42 
lounging robe, §28, p43 
negligee shirt, §28, p30 
negligee shirt, Constructing, §28, pp33, 
37 

negligee shirt, Cutting out material for, 
§28, p34 

negligee shirt, Finishing, §28, p39 
outing shirts, §28, p30 
pajamas. Construction of, §28, p41 
pajamas, Description of, §28, p40 
pajamas, Material suitable for, §28, p40 
shirt, Amount of material required for, 
§28, p32 

shirt, Applying gusset to under-arm seam 
of, §28, p39 

shirts, Construction of different types of, 
§28, p30 

shirts, Essential points' in construction 
of, §28, p37 

shirts, French cuffs of, §28, p30 
shirts, Interlining used in making, §28, 
p32 

shirts, Marking position of buttons on, 
§28, p39 

shirts, Material suitable for, §28, p31 
shirts, Ready-made collar bands for, §28, 
p32 

shirts, Setting color in material for, §28, 
p33 

shirts, Shrinking material for, §28, p33 
shirts, Thread and buttons used in, §28, 
p32 

shirts, Types of, §28, p30 
work shirt, §28, p30 
work shirt, Making, §28, p39 
work shirt. Making collar for, §28, p40 
Method of overcoming sagging in one-piece 
circular skirt, §19, pl2 
Miscellaneous garments, General discus¬ 
sion of, §28, pi 
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Model for raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, 
Developing muslin, §24, p56 
for tailored cape, Muslin, §24, p60 

Modeling collar for raglan-sleeve tailored 
wrap, §24, p56 

Mourning accessories, §28, p26 
clothes, §28, p23 
colors, §28, p24 
Crape used for deep, §28, p26 
Deep, §28, p24 

for grandparent, Period of, §28, p25 
for husband. Period of, §28, p24 
for parent, Period of, §28, p24 
for sister or brother, Period of, §28, p25 
for son or daughter, Period of, §28, p25 
garments and accessories, §28, p25 
garments, Materials suitable for, §28, 
p25 

Going out of, §28, p24 
Half, §28, p24 
Periods of, §28, p24 
Second, §28, p24 

Muslin model for raglan-sleeve tailored 
wrap, Developing, §24, p56 
model for tailored cape, §24, p60 

K 

Nap, Pressing seams in woolen fabrics 
having a, §14, p8 

Needles used in making tailored button¬ 
holes, §22, p7 

Negligee shirt, Constructing men’s, §28, 
pp33, 37 

shirt, Cutting out material for men’s, 
§28, p34 

shirt, Finishing men’s, §28, p39 
shirts, Constructing men’s, §28, p37 
shirts, Description of men’s, §28, p30 

Nine-gored plain skirt, Development of 
pattern for, §19, p46 

•gored plain skirt, Discussion of, §19, 
p45 

•gored plain skirt. Forming pattern for, 
§19, p47 

•gored, plain-skirt pattern. Dart lines in, 
§19, p46 

-gored, side-plaited skirt, Binding seams 
of, §19, p51 

-gored, side-plaited skirt, Cutting mate¬ 
rial for, §19, p49 

-gored, side-plaited skirt, Description of, 
§19, P 48 

-gored, side-plaited skirt, First fitting 
§19, p52 

-gored, side-plaited skirt, First fitting 
of, §19, p50 

-gored, side-plaited skirt for stitching, 
Preparing, §19, p50 


Nine-gored, side-plaited skirt. Mark-stitch¬ 
ing, pinning, and basting, §19, p50 
-gored, side-plaited skirt, Pattern re¬ 
quired for, §19, p48 

-gored, side-plaited skirt, Placing pat¬ 
tern for, §19, p49 

-gored, side-plaited skirt, Second fitting 
of, §19, p52 

-gored, side-plaited skirt, Stitching, 
§19, p51 

Notch collar of semifitting tailored suit, 
§24, pl3 

O 

One cord. Details of making Chinese knot 
with, §22, p31 

-piece circular skirt. Basting skirt and 
belt in, §19, pl3 

-piece circular skirt, Cutting and apply¬ 
ing facing in, §19, pl3 
-piece circular skirt, Cutting material 
for, §19, p8 

-piece circular skirt, Description of, §19, 

p6 

-piece circular skirt. First fitting of, §19, 

p9 

-piece circular skirt, Making inside stay 
belt in, §19, pll 

-piece circular skirt. Making slot seam 
and placket in, §19, plO 
-piece circular skirt, Marking, pinning, 
and basting, §19, p9 

-piece circular skirt. Material required 

for, §19, p6 

-piece circular skirt. Method of over¬ 
coming sagging in, §19, pl2 

-piece circular skirt, Pattern required 

for, §19, p8 

Opening, Cutting slit tailored pocket, §21, 
p23 

Cutting welt tailored pocket, §21, p23 
Finishing ends of bound tailored pocket 
§21, p36 

for bound tailored pocket, Cutting, §21, 
p35 

for flap tailored pocket. Cutting, §21, pl7 
for stand tailored pocket. Cutting, 
§21, plO 

in circular tailored wash skirt, Pre¬ 
paring placket, §19, p26 
in slit tailored pocket, Finishing ends of, 
§21, p25 

in welt tailored pocket, Finishing ends 
of, §21, p25 

of bound tailored pocket. Determining 
width of, §21, p35 

of slit tailored pocket. Preparing pattern 
for curved, §21, p20 

of welt tailored pocket, Preparing pat¬ 
tern for curved, §21, p20 
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Openings, Location of placket, f 14, p41 
Origin and purpose of tailored suit, $24, 
Pi 

Ornaments, Covering cord for frogs and 
other, $22, p29 

Outer garments for the mature woman, 

$28, p28 

Outfit, Accessories for traveling, $28, p21 
Silk dress for traveling, $28, p20 
Outing shirts, Men’s, $28, p30 
suit, Garments comprising, $28, pll 
suits, Definition of, $28, plO 
suits, Material suitable for, $28, plO 
suits, Workmanship on, $28, pll 
Outlining tailored buttonholes, $22, pll 

P 

Padding coat of semifitting tailored suit, 
$24, p41 

top of sleeves of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored suit, $24, p44 

used in coat of semifitting tailored suit, 
$24, pl8 

Pads used in coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, Armhole, $24, p21 
used in coat of semifitting tailored suit, 
Sleeve, $24, p21 

Pajamas, Construction of men’s, $28, p41 
Description of men's, $28, p40 
Material suitable for men’s, $28, p40 
Pants, Applying inside belt to boy’s, $28, 
p48 

Construction of boy’s, $28, p45 
Cutting out material for boy’s, $28, p45 
Finishing boy’s straight, $28, p49 
for boys. Making, §28, p45 
Joining leg portions of boy’s, $28, p46 
Making buttonholes in boy’s, $28, p48 
Making buttonholes in inside belt of 
boy’s, $28, p47 

Placing dart in back of boy’s, $28, p48 
Preparing inside belt for boy’s, $28, p47 
Preparing side pockets for boy’s, $28, 
p46 

Patch tailored pocket, Description of, $21, 

p28 

tailored pocket, Description of box- 
plaited, $21, p32 

tailored pocket, Description of plain, $21, 

p28 

tailored pockets, Finishing, $21, p32 
tailored pocket variations, $21, p34 
tailored pocket with strap and flap, $21, 

p28 

tailored pocket with strap and flap, Cut¬ 
ting strap for, $21, p29 
tailored pocket with strap and flap in 
position, Basting, $21, p31 


Patch tailored pocket with strap and flap 
in position, Stitching, $21, p31 
tailored pocket with strap and flap, Mak¬ 
ing overlap for, $21, p30 
tailored pocket with strap and flap, Mak¬ 
ing strap for, $21, p30 
tailored pocket with strap and flap, Pre¬ 
paring pattern for, $21, p29 
tailored pocket with strap and flap, Se¬ 
curing strap in, $21, p31 
Pattern, Developing plain six-gored-skirt, 
$19, p30 

for circular tailored wash skirt, Plac¬ 
ing, $19, p24 

for circular tailored wash skirt, Pre¬ 
paring, $19, p24 

for covering and interlining of tailors’ 
ham cushion, $21, p38 
for crowfeet used on tailored garments, 
Making, $22, p27 

for curved opening of slit tailored pocket. 
Preparing, §21, p20 

for curved opening of welt tailored pocket. 
Preparing, §21, p20 

for eight-gored skirt, Development of, 
$19, p45 

for flap tailored pocket, Preparing, $21, 
pl3 

for nine-gored plain skirt, ■ Development 
of, §19, p46 

for nine-gored plain skirt, Forming, §19, 
p 47 

for nine-gored, side-plaited skirt, Plac¬ 
ing, §19, p49 

for patch tailored pocket with strap and 
flap, Preparing, §21, p29 
for plain six-gored skirt, Cutting out, 
§19, p33 

for seven-gored skirt. Cutting out, §19, 
p45 

for seven-gored skirt. Preparing, §19, p45 
for six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Plac¬ 
ing, §19, p35 

for sports tailored coat, Preparing, $24, 
p48 

for stand tailored pocket. Preparing 
stand, §21, p3 

of semifitting tailored suit on material 
with an up and down, §24, pl6 
of semifitting tailored suit on material 
without an up and down, §24, plS 
of semifitting tailored suit on single¬ 
width material, §24, pl7 
Reducing lower edge of plain six-gored- 
skirt, §19, p33 

required for box tailored coat, §24, p49 
required for boy’s smock, §28, p49 
required for girl’s bathing suit, §28, pl4 
required for men’s house coat, $28, p43 
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Pattern required for nine-gored, side- 
plaited skirt, §19, p48 
required for one-piece circular skirt, §19, 
p8 

required for raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, 
§24, p56 

required for Santa Claus costume, §28, p42 
required for six-gored, inverted-plait 
skirt, §19, p35 

required for tailored capes, §24, pp59, 60 
Periods of mourning, §28, p24 
Piecing fur for raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, 
§24, p57 

Pinking seam edges, §19, p40 
Pinning, and basting nine-gored, side- 
plaited skirt, Mark-stitching, §19, p50 
Placing dart in back of boy’s pants, §28, 
p48 

foundation inside of coat of semifitting 
tailored suit, §24, p37 
lining in coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, p45 

pattern for circular tailored wash skirt, 
§19, p24 

pattern for nine-gored, side-plaited skirt, 
§19, p49 

pattern for six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, 
§19, p35 

reinforcing strip in stand tailored pocket, 

121. P 7 

reinforcing strip of flap tailored pocket 
in position, §21, pl6 

stand of stand tailored pocket in posi¬ 
tion, §21, p8 

Placket, Applying belting in welt-seam, 
§14, p23 

Applying facing strips in inverted-plait, 
§14, p37 

Applying facings to welt-seam, §14, p21 
Applying fly and facings in habit-back, 
§14, p31 

Applying hooks and eyes to habit-back, 
§14, p34 

Applying hooks and eyes to inverted- 
plait, §14, p40 

Applying snap fasteners in plain-seam, 
§14, pl9 

Applying stay tapes in plain-seam, §14, 
pl8 

facings in six-gored, box-plaited skirt, 
Applying, §19, p43 

Finishing edges in plain-seam, §14, pl9 
Finishing waist line of skirt having 
inverted-plait, §14, p40 
Finishing welt-seam, §14, p23 
Habit-back, §14, p31 

in one-piece circular skirt, Making slot 
seam and, §19, plO 


Placket in six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, 
Marking, §19, p38 

in tailored wash skirt, Welt-seam, §14, 
p24 

Inverted-plait, §14, p36 
in wash material, Tuck-seam, §14, p28 
in wool material, Tuck-seam, §14, p28 
making, Essentials of, §14, pl7 
Nature of plain-seam, §14, pl8 
opening in circular tailored wash skirt, 
Preparing, §19, p26 
openings, Location of, §14, p41 
Plain-seam, §14, pl8 

Preparing for making inverted-plait, 
§14, p37 

Securing turned-under portion of plain- 
seam, §14, p20 

Stitching habit-back, §14, p32 
Stitching plaits in inverted-plait, §14, 
p39 

Stitching welt-seam, §14, p22 
Tuck-seam, §14, p25 
Welt-seam, §14, p20 
Plackets, Facing of, §14, pl7 
Kinds of, §14, pl8 
Requirements of tailored, §14, pl6 
Plain patch tailored pocket, §21, p28 
seam, Finishing edges of, §14, p8 
-seam placket, §14, pl8 
-seam placket, Applying snap fasteners 
in, §14, pl9 

-seam placket, Applying stay tapes in, 
§14, pl8 

-seam placket. Finishing seam edges 
in, §14, pl9 

-seam placket, Nature of, §14, pl8 
-seam placket. Securing turned-under 
portion of, §14, p20 

six-gored skirt, Cutting out pattern for, 
§19, p33 

six-gored skirt. Discussion of, §19, p29 
six-gored-skirt pattern, Developing, §19, 
p30 

six-gored-skirt pattern, Reducing lower 
edge of, §19, p33 

skirt, Description of nine-gored, §19, p45 
skirt, Development of pattern for nine- 
gored, §19, p46 

skirt, Forming pattern for nine-gored, 
§19, p47 

skirt pattern. Dart lines in nine-gored, 
§19, p46 

tailored seam, §14, p7 
Plait placket, Applying facing strips in 
inverted-, §14, p37 

placket, Applying hooks and eyes to in¬ 
verted-, §14, p40 

placket, Finishing waist line of skirt 
having inverted-, §14, p40 
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Plait placket, Preparing for making in¬ 
verted-, §14, p37 

placket, Stitching plaits in inverted-, §14, 

P39 

skirt. Adding strips in six-goicd, in¬ 
verted-, |19, p38 

skirt, Cutting material for six-gored, in¬ 
verted-, §19, p35 

skirt, Finishing six-gored, inverted-, §19, 
p40 

skirt, Marking placket in six-gored, 
inverted-, |19, p38 

skirt. Material required for six-gored, 
inverted-, §19, p34 

skirt. Pattern required for six-gored, in¬ 
verted-, §19, p35 

skirt. Placing pattern for six-gored, in¬ 
verted-, §19, p35 

skirt, Pressing seams of six-gored, in¬ 
verted-, §19, p38 

skirt, Second fitting of six-gored, in¬ 
verted-, §19, p38 

skirt, Six-gored, inverted-, §19, p34 
skirt. Stitching of six-gored, inverted-, 
§19, p38 

skirt, Third fitting of six-gored, in¬ 
verted-, §19, p40 

Plaited patch tailored pocket, Box-, 3^1, 
p32 

skirt, Applying placket facings in six- 
gored, box-, §19, p43 

skirt, Binding seams of nine-gored, 
side-, §19, p51 

skirt, Cutting material for nine-gored, 
side-, §19, p49 

skirt, Cutting strips for plaits in six- 
gored, box-, §19, p41 

skirt, Definition of nine-gored, side-, §19, 

p48 

skirt, Definition of six-gored, box-, §19, 
p41 

skirt, Finishing nine-gored, side-, §19, 
p5? 

skirt, First fitting of nine-gored, side-. 
§19, p50 

skirt, First fitting of six-gored, §19, p42 
skirt for stitching. Preparing nine- 
gored, side-, §19, p50 
skirt. Forming plaits for six-gored, box- 
§19, P 41 

skirt, Mark-stitching, pinning, and bast¬ 
ing nine-gored, side-, §19, p50 
skirt, Pattern required for nine-gored, 
side-, §19, p48 

skirt, Placing pattern for nine-gored, 
side-, §19, p49 

skirt, Second fitting of nine-gored, side-, 
§19, p52 

skirt, Stitching nine-gored, side-, §19, p51 


Plaited skirt, Stitching six-gored, box-, 
§19, p43 

Plaits for six-gored, box-plaited skirt, 
Forming, §19, p41 

in inverted-plait skirt placket, Stitching, 
§!4, p39 

in six-gored, box-plaited skirt, Cutting 
strips for, §19, p41 

used as trimming on tailored suits, §24, 

p9 

Pocket, Applying flap in flap tailored, §21, 
pl6 

Applying pouch pieces in flap tailored, 
§21, pl6 

Applying pouch sections in slit tailored, 
§21, p24 

Applying pouch sections in welt tailored, 
§21, p24 

Attaching pouch portion in bound tai¬ 
lored, §21, p36 
Bound tailored, §21, p34 
Box-plaited patch tailored, §21, p32 
Completing stand tailored, §21, plO 
Construction of wash welt tailored, §21, 

p26 

Cutting canvas interlining for stand of 
stand tailored, §21, p5 
Cutting opening for bound tailored, §21, 
p35 

Cutting opening for flap tailored, §21, pl7 
Cutting opening for stand tailored, §21, 
plO 

Cutting flap for flap tailored, §21, pl4 
Cutting pouch portion of bound tailored, 
§21, p35 

Cutting reinforcing strip for stand tai¬ 
lored, §21, p7 

Cutting stand for stand tailored, §21, p5 
Determining position of bound tailored, 
§21, p35 

Determining width of opening of bound 
tailored, §21, p35 

Finishing ends of opening in slit tai¬ 
lored, §21, p25 

Finishing ends of opening in welt tai¬ 
lored, §21, p25 

Finishing flap tailored, §21, pl8 
Flap tailored, §21, pl2 
Forming welts in slit tailored, §21, p23 
Forming welt*s in welt tailored, §21, p23 
in position, Basting stand of stand tai¬ 
lored, §21, p8 

in position, Placing reinforcing strfp of 
flap tailored, §21, pl6 
in position, Placing stand of stand tai¬ 
lored, §21, p8 

Joining stand and pouch of stand tai¬ 
lored, §21, p9 

Lining for stand tailored, §21, p6 
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xxx 


Pocket, Lining stand of stand tailored, 

§21, P7 

Making dap for flap tailored, §21, pl4 
Marking material for matching in stand 
tailored, §21, p4 

Material for pouch pieces of wash welt 
tailored, §21, p28 

opening, Cutting slit tailored, §21, p23 
opening, Cutting welt tailored, §21, p23 
opening, Finishing ends of bound tai¬ 
lored, §21, p36 
Patch tailored, §21, p28 
Placing reinforcing strip in stand tai¬ 
lored, §21, p7 

Plain patch tailored, §21, p28 
Position of flap tailored, §21, pl3 
Preparing material for bound tailored, 
§21, p35 

Preparing material for pouch of stand 
tailored, §21 p9 

Preparing material for slit tailored,. §21, 

p21 

Preparing material for welt tailored, §21, 

p21 

Preparing pattern for curved opening of 
slit tailored, §21, p20 
Preparing pattern for curved opening of 
welt tailored, §21, p20 
Preparing pattern for flap tailored, §21, 
pl3 

Preparing stand pattern for stand tai¬ 
lored, §21, p3 

Putting together stand portion of stand 
tailored, §21, p6 

Size and position of stand tailored, §21, 
P3 

Slit tailored, §21, p20 
Stand tailored, §21, p2 
variations, Flap tailored, §21, pl8 
variations, Patch tailored, §21, p34 
variations, Slit tailored, §21, p25 
variations, Stand tailored, §21, pH 
variations, Welt tailored, §21, p25 
Welt tailored, §21, p20 
with strap and flap, Cutting strap for 
patch tailored, §21, p29 
with strap and flap in position, Basting 
patch tailored, §21, p31 
with strap and flap in position, Stitching 
patch tailored, §21, p31 
with strap and flap, Making overlap for 
patch tailored, §21, p30 
with strap and flap, Making strap for 
patch tailored, §21, p30 
with strap and flap, Patch tailored, §21, 

p28 

with strap and flap, Preparing pattern 
for patch tailored, §21, p29 


Pocket with strap and flap, Securing strap 
in patch tailored, §21, p31 
Pockets, Finishing patch tailored, §21, p32 
for boy’s pants, Preparing side, §28, p46 
Most important considerations in making 
of tailored, §21, pi 

used as trimming on tailored suits, §24, 
p9 

Standard types of tailored, §21, pi 
Style, shape, position and size of tai¬ 
lored, §21, pi 

Wash welt tailored, §21, p26 
Position and size of tailored buttonholes, 
§22, p9 

and size of tailored pockets, Style, shape, 
§21, pi 

and types of tailored buttonholes, §22, 

p2 

Basting patch tailored pocket with strap 
and flap in, §21, p31 
Basting stand of stand tailored pocket 
in, §21, p8 

of bound tailored pocket, Determining, 
§21, p35 

of buttons on coat of semifltting tailored 
suit, Marking, §24, p46 
of buttons on men’s shirt, Marking, §28, 
p39 

of flapi tailored pocket, §21, pl3 
of material-bound tailored buttonhole, 
Marking, §22, plS 

of stand tailored pocket. Size and, §21, 
p3 

Placing reinforcing strip of flap tailored 
pocket in, §21, pl6 

Placing stand of stand tailored pocket in, 

§21, p8 

Stitching patch tailored pocket with 
strap and flap in, §21, p31 
Pouch of stand tailored pocket, Joining 
stand and, §21, p9 

of stand tailored pocket, Preparing 
material for, §21, p9 

pieces in flap tailored pocket, Applying, 
§21, pl6 

pieces of wash welt tailored pocket. 
Material for, §21, p28 
portion in bound tailored pocket, Attach¬ 
ing, §21, p36 

portion of bound tailored pocket, Cutting, 
§21, p35 

sections in slit tailored pocket, Applying, 
§21, p24 

sections in welt tailored pocket, Apply¬ 
ing, §21, p24 

Preparatory to stitching tailored button¬ 
holes, Basting, §22, plO 
Preparing collar of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored suit, §24, p31 
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INDEX 


Preparing for first fitting of coat of semi- 
fitting tailored suit, 824, p24 
for making inverted-plait placket, 
$14, p37 

foundation of coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, p29 

fur for application to raglan-sleeve tai¬ 
lored wrap, §24, p58 
inside belt for boy’s pants, §28, p47 
material for bound tailored pocket, §21, 
p35 

material for braid-bound tailored but¬ 
tonhole, §22, p20 

material for pouch of stand tailored 
pocket, §21, p9 

material for slit tailored pocket, §21, p21 
material for welt tailored pocket, §21, 
P 21 

nine-gored, side-plaited skirt for stitch¬ 
ing, §19, p50 

pattern for circular tailored wash skirt, 
§19, p24 

pattern for curved opening of slit tai¬ 
lored pocket, §21, p20 
pattern for curved opening of welt tai¬ 
lored pocket, §21, p20 
pattern for flap tailored pocket, §21, pl3 
pattern for patch tailored pocket with 
strap and flap, §21, p29 
pattern for seven-gored skirt, §19, p45 
pattern for sports tailored coat, §24, p48 
placket opening in circular tailored wash 
skirt, §19, p26 

side pockets for boy’s pants, §28, p46 
sleeves of coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, p34 

stand pattern for stand tailored pocket, 
§21, p3 

Press block, Tailors’, §21, p39 
stand, Tailors’, §21, p39 
Pressing and finishing tailored button¬ 
holes, §22, pl5 

circular tailored wash skirt, Finishing 
and, §19, p29 
cord seam, §14, plO 

foundation of coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, p31 

materials for tailored suits. Shrinking, 
sponging and, §24, p6 
of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Final, 
§24, p46 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, First, 
§24, p42 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Sec¬ 
ond, §24, p45 

seams in woolen fabrics having a nap, 
§14, p8 

seams of six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, 
§19, p38 


Pressing tailored seams, §14, p7 
woolen garments, §14, p2 

Prices to charge for making tailored but¬ 
tonholes, §22, pl5 

Pullman robe for traveling, §28, p21 
robe for traveling, Construction of, §28, 

p22 

robe for traveling, Material for, §28, p21 

Punches, Tailored buttonhole scissors and, 
§22, p4 

Purpose of sports tailored coat, §24, p47 
of tailored suit, Origin and, §24, pi 

R 

Raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, Cutting fur 
for, §24, p57 

-sleeve tailored wrap, Cutting out, §24, 
p56 

-sleeve tailored wrap. Developing muslin 
model for, §24, p56 

-sleeve tailored wrap, Finishing, §24, 
p59 

-sleeve tailored wrap, Interlining for, 
§24, p58 

•sleeve tailored wrap, Making, §24, pp55, 
57 

-sleeve tailored wrap, Making collar of, 
§24, p58 

-sleeve tailored wrap, Material required 
for, §24, p55 

-sleeve tailored wrap, Modeling collar 
for, §24, p56 

-sleeve tailored wrap, Pattern required 
for, §24, p56 

-sleeve tailored wrap, Piecing fur for, 
§24, p57 

-sleeve tailored wrap, Preparing fur for 
application to, §24, p58 

Ready-made collar bands for men’s shirts, 
§28, p32 

Reinforcing strip for stand tailored pocket, 
Cutting, §21, p7 

strip in stand tailored pocket, Placing, 
• 821 ’ p7 

strip of flap tailored pocket in position. 
Placing, §21, pl6 

Removing shine from woolen materials, 
§14, p4 * 

Requirements for bathing suits, §28, pl2 
for box tailored coat, Material, §24, p49 
for box tailored coat, Pattern, §24, p49 
for boy’s blouse, Material, §28, p44 
for girl’s bathing suit, Material, §28, pl4 
for girl’s bathing suit, Pattern, §28, pl4 
for graduation dresses, §28, p9 
for gymnasium suits, §28, p22 
for men’s shirts, Material, §28, p32 
for raglan-sleeve tailored wrap, Material, 
§24, p55 
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Requirements for raglan-sleeve tailored 
wrap, Pattern, §24, p56 
for Santa Claus costume, Material, §28, 
p42 

for semifitting tailored suit, Material, 
§24, pl4 

for tailored cape, Material, §24, p60 
for tailored cape, Pattern, §24, p60 
for tailored capes, Material, §24. p59 
for tailored capes, Pattern, §24, p59 
of tailored plackets, §14, pl6 
of tailored capes, Styles and, §24, p59 
Riding habit, Shirtwaist worn with, §28, 
Pi 7 

habits, Buttons used on, §28, pl6 
habits. Effect of style and fashion on, 
§28, pl6 

habits, Material suitable for, §28, pl6 
habits, Styles in coats of, §28, pl7 
habits, Styles in jackets of, §28, pl7 
habits, Three types of, §28, pl6 
habits, Workmanship on, §28, pl6 
Robe for traveling, Construction of pull- 
man, §28, p22 

for traveling, Material for pullman, §28, 

p21 

for traveling, Pullman, §28, p21 
Men’s lounging, §28, p43 

S 

Sagging in one-piece circular skirt, Method 
of overcoming, §19, pl2 
Santa Claus costume, §28, p42 
Claus costume, Amount of material re¬ 
quired for, §28, p42 

Claus costume, Material suitable for, §28, 
p42 

Claus costume. Pattern for, §28, p42 
Scissors and punches, Tailored button¬ 
hole, §22, p4 

Seam allowance for tailored seams, §14, p4 
and placket in one-piece circular skirt, 
Making slot, §19, plO 
Cord tailored, §14, plO 
Double-stitch tailored, §14, p9 
Double-stitched welt tailored, §14, pll 
edges in plain-seam placket. Finishing, 
§14, pl9 

edges, Pinking, §19, p40 
Finishing edges of plain, §14, p8 
Lap tailored, §14, pl4 
of men’s shirt, Applying gusset to under¬ 
arm, §28, p39 

placket, Applying belting in welt-, §14, 
p23 

placket, Applying facings to welt-, §14, 

p21 

placket. Applying snap fasteners in 
plain-, §14, pl9 
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Seam placket, Applying stay tapes in 
plain-, §14, pl8 

placket, Finishing seam edges in plain-, 
§14, pl9 

placket, Finishing welt-, §14, p23 
placket in tailored wash skirt, Welt-, 
§14, p24 

placket in wash material, Tuck-, §14, 
p25 

placket in wool material, Tuck-, §14, p28 
placket, Nature of plain-, §14, pl8 
placket. Plain-, §14, pl8 
placket, Securing turned-under portion 
of plain-, §14, p20 
placket, Stitching welt-, §14, p22 
Plain tailored, §14, p7 
Pressing cord, §14, plO 
Single-stitch tailored, §14, p9 
Slot tailored, §14, pl2 
Strap tailored, §14, pl4 
Tailored fell, §14, pl4 
Tuck tailored, §14, pl2 
Welt tailored, §14, plO 
with inside stitching, Slot tailored, §14, 
Pl4 

Seams, Basting tailored, §14, p5 
in woolen fabrics having a nap, Pressing, 
§14, p8 

Mark-stitching tailored, §14, p5 
of nine-gored, side-plaited skirt. Binding, 
§19, p51 

of six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Press¬ 
ing, §19, p38 

Pressing tailored, §14, p7 
Seam allowance for tailored, §14, p4 
Stitching tailored, §14, p6 
Variation of stitching on tailored, §14, 
pl6 

Second fitting, Developing box tailored 
coat for, §24, p52 

fitting of box tailored coat, §24, p52 
fitting of circular tailored wash skirt, 
§19, p28 

fitting of coat of semifitting tailored 
suft, §24, p39 

fitting of nine-gored, side-plaited skirt, 
§19, p52 

fitting of six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, 
§19, p38 

mourning, §28, p24 
side front dart, §19, p32 

Securing edges of tailored buttonhole slits, 
§22, pl2 

strap in patch tailored pocket with strap 
and flap, §21, p31 

turned-under portion of plain-seam 
placket, §14, p20 

Selecting designs and materials for tailored 
wraps, §24, p54 
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Selection of lining for tailored suits, §24, p7 
of skirt braid, §19, pl6 
Selecting designs and materials for tai¬ 
lored wraps, §24, p54 

Self-covered button for tailored garments, 
§22, p23 

-covered buttons for tailored garments, 
Decorative, §22, p24 

Semidressy coat for traveling, §28, p20 
Semifitting tailored suit, Armhole pads 
used in coat of, §24, p21 
tailored suit, Basting lining in sleeve of 
coat of, §24, p36 

tailored suit, Basting sleeve of coat of, 
§24, p24 

tailored suit, Bust forms of coat of, §24, 
p31 

tailored suit. Canvas used in coat of, 
§24, pl8 

tailored suit, Coat makings for, §24, pl8 
tailored suit, Collar and cuff variations 
in, §24, p46 

tailored suit. Constructing coat of, 
§24, p22 

tailored suit, Covering foundation collar 
of coat of, §24, p40 

tailored suit, Cutting canvas pieces for 
coat of, §24, pl8 

tailored suit. Cutting coat lining for, 
§24, pl7 

tailored suit, Cutting material for, §24, 
pl4 

tailored suit, Definition of, §24, pll 
tailored suit, Description of, §24, pl3 
tailored suit, Dissembling coat of, §24, p28 
tailored suit. Double-breasted coat of, 
§24, pl3 

tailored suit, Felling facings of coat of, 
§24, p41 

tailored suit, Final pressing of coat of, 
§24, p46 

tailored suit, Finger-length coat of, §24, 
pl3 

tailored suit, Finishing coat of, §24, p46 
tailored suit, First fitting of coat of, §24, 
p25 

tailored suit, First pressing of coat of, 
§24, p42 

tailored suit, Haircloth used in coat of, 
§24, p20 

tailored suit, Inserting front facings in 
coat of, §24, p39 

tailored suit, Inserting sleeves in coat 
of, §24, p43 

tailored suit, Inserting stay strip at 
bottom of coat of, §24, p42 
tailored suit, Lining of coat of, §24, pl4 
tailored suit, Making alterations in coat 
of, §24, p25 


Semitailored suit, Making buttonholes in 
coat of, §24, p45 

tailored suit, Marking position of buttons 
on coat of, §24, p46 

tailored suit, Material required for, §24, 
pl4 

tailored suit, Material suitable for, §24, 
pl3 

tailored suit, Notch collar of, §24, pl3 
tailored suit on material with an up and 
down, Pattern of, §24, pl6 
tailored suit on material without an up 
and down, Pattern of, §24, plS 
tailored suit on single-width material. 
Pattern of, §24, pl7 

tailored suit, Outside stitching of coat 
of, §24, p42 

tailored suit, Padding coat of, §24, p41 
tailored suit, Padding top of sleeves of 
coat of, §24, p44 

tailored suit, Padding used in coat of, 
§24, pl8 

tailored suit, Placing foundation inside 
of coat of, §24, p37 

tailored suit, Placing lining in coat of, 
124, P 45 

tailored suit. Preparing collar of cuoat of, 
§24, p31 

tailored suit, Preparing for first fitting 
of coat of, §24, p24 

tailored suit, Preparing foundation of 
coat of, §24, p29 

tailored suit, Preparing sleeves of coat 
of, §24, p34 

tailored suit, Pressing coat of, §24, p45 
tailored suit, Pressing foundation of coat 
of, §24, p31 

tailored suit, Second fitting of coat of, 
§24, p39 

tailored suit, Shaping back of coat of, 
§24, p22 

tailored suit, Shaping collar of coat of, 
§24, p32 

tailored suit, Single-breasted coat of, 
§24, pl3 

tailored suit, Sleeve pads used in coat 
of, §24, p21 

tailored suit. Stitching coat of, §24, p28 
tailored suit, Stowing edges of collar 
and facing of coat of, §24, p41 
tailored suit, Taping collar of coat of, 
§24, p38 

tailored suit, Taping fronts of coat of, 
§24, p38 

tailored suit, Turning facings of coat 
of, §24, p41 

Separate skirts, Materials for, §19, p3 
Setting color in material for men’s shirts, 
§28, p33 
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Seven-gored skirt, Cutting out pattern for, 
$19, p45 

-gored skirt, §19, p44 

-gored skirt, Preparing pattern of, §19, p45 

Sewing covered buttons on tailored gar¬ 
ments, §22, p25 

Shank button for tailored garments, §22, 
p23 

Shape, position, and size of tailored pockets. 
Style, §21, pi 

Shaping back of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored suit, §24, p22 

collar of coat of semifitting tailored suit, 
§24, p32 

eyelet of tailored buttonholes. Awl used 
in, §22, p7 

eyelet of tailored buttonholes, Stiletto 
used in, §22, p7 

Shine, from woolen materials, Removing, 
§14, P 4 

Shirt, Applying gusset to under-arm seam 
of men’s, §28, p39 

Constructing men’s negligee, §28, p33 
Cutting material for men’s negligee, 
§28, p34 

Finishing men’s negligee, §28, p39 
Making collar for men’s work, §28, p40 
Making men’s work, §28, p39 
Marking position of buttons on men’s, 
§28, p39 

Men’s coat, §28, p39 
Men’s work, §28, p30 

Shirts, Amount of material required for 
men’s, §28, p32 

Construction of different types of men’s, 
§28, p30 

Essential points in construction of men’s, 
§28, p37 

for large men, Cutting, §28, p37 
French cuffs for men’s, §28, p30 
Interlining used in making men’s, §28, 
p32 

Material suitable for men’s, §28, p31 
Men’s dress, §28, p30 
Men’s negligee, §28, p30 
Men’s outing, §28, p30 
Ready-made collar bands for men’s, §28, 
p32 

Setting color in material for men’s, §28, 
p33 

Shrinking material for men’s, §28, p33 
Thread and buttons used in men’s, §28, 
p32 

Types of men’s, §28, p30 

Shirtwaist to be worn with traveling suit, 
§28, pl9 

worn with riding habit, §28, pl7 

Short-skirt figure, Skirt waist line for, §19, 
p5 


Short-waisted figure, Skirt waist line for, 
§19, pS 

Shrinking material for men’s shirts, §28, . 
p33 

sponging, and pressing materials for 
tailored suits, §24, p6 
Side back dart, §19, p32 
dart, §19, p31 
front dart, §19, p32 
front dart, Second, §19, p32 
pockets' for boy’s pants, Preparing, §28, 
p46 

-plaited skirt, Binding seams of nine- 
gored, §19, p51 

-plaited skirt, Cutting out material for 
nine-gored, §19, p49 

-plaited skirt, Finishing nine-gored, §19, 
p52 

-plaited skirt. First fitting of nine-gored, 
§19, p50 

-plaited skirt for stitching, Preparing 
nine-gored, §19, p50 

-plaited skirt, Mark-stitching, pinning, 
and basting nine-gored, §19, p50 
-plaited skirt, Definition of nine-gored, 
§19, p48 

-plaited skirt, Pattern required for nine- 
gored, §19, p48 

-plaited skirt, Placing pattern for nine- 
gored, §19, p49 

-plaited. Second fitting of nine-gored, 
§19, p52 

-plaited skirt, Stitching nine-gored, §19, 
pSl 

Silk dress for traveling outfit, §28, p20 
garments, Interlining for, §22, p8 
Simulated tailored buttonholes, Discussion 
of, §22, pl6 

tailored buttonholes, Making of, §22, pl6 
Single-breasted coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, pl3 

-stitch tailored seam, §14, p9 
-width material, Pattern of semifitting 
tailored suit on, §24, pl7 
Six-gored, box-plaited skirt, Applying 
placket facing in, §19, p43 
-gored, box-plaited skirt, Cutting strips 
for plaits in, §19, p41 
-gored, box-plaited skirt. Discussion of, 
§19, p41 

-gored, box-plaited skirt, First fitting of, 
§19, p42 

-gored, box-plaited skirt, Forming plaits 
for, §19, p41 

-gored, box-plaited skirt, Stitching, 

§19, p43 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Adding 

strips in, §19, p38 
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Six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Cutting 
material for, §19, p35 
-gored, inverted-plait. Discussion of 
skirt, {19, p34 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Finishing, 
{19, p40 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, First fitting 
of, {19, p37 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Marking, 
pinning, and basting, {19, p37 
-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Marking 
placket in, §19, p38 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Material re¬ 
quired for, {19, p34 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Pattern re¬ 
quired for, §19, p35 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Placing pat¬ 
tern for, §19, p35 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Pressing 
seams of, §19, p38 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Second fitting 
of, §19, p38 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Stitching of 
§19, p38 

-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Third fitting 
of, §19, p40 

-gored skirt. Cutting out pattern for 
plain, §19, p33 

-gored-skirt pattern, Developing plain, 
§19, p30 

-gored skirt. Plain, §19, p29 
-gored-skirt pattern, Reducing lower 
edge of plain, §19, p33 
-gored skirts, §19, p23 
or more gores, Drawing hip curves of 
skirts having, §19, p33 
Size and position of stand tailored pocket, 
§21, p3 

of tailored buttonholes, Position and, §22, 
p9 

of tailored pockets, Style, shape, posi¬ 
tion and, §21, pi 

Skirt, Adding strips in six-gored, inverted- 
plait, §19, p38 

and belt in one-piece circular skirt, Bast¬ 
ing, §19, pl3 

Applying placket facings in six-gored, 
box-plaited, §19, p43 
Basting skirt and belt in one-piece 
circular, §19, pl3 

Binding seams of nine-gored, side- 
plaited, §19, p51 
braid, Application of, §19, pl6 
braid, Selection of, §19, pl6 
Circular tailored wash, §19, p23 
Cutting and applying facing in one-piece 
circular, §9, pl3 

Cutting material for circular tailored 
wash, §19, p24 


Skirt, Cutting material for nine-gored, 
side-plaited, §19, p49 

Cutting material for one-piece circular, 
§19, p8 

Cutting material for six-gored, inverted- 
plait, §19, p35 

Cutting out pattern for plain six-gored, 
§19, p33 

Cutting out pattern for seven-gored, §19, 
p45 

Cutting strips for plaits in six-gored, 
box-plaited, §19, p41 

Development of pattern for eight-gored, 
§19, p45 

Development of pattern for nine-gored 
plain, §19, p46 

drafting, Dart lines in, §19, p31 
Facing circular tailored wash, §19, p28 
facings of light-weight material, §19, pl8 
Finishing and pressing circular tai¬ 
lored wash, §19, p29 

Finishing nine-gored, side-plaited, §19, 
p52 

Finishing six-gored, inverted-plait, §19, 
p40 

Finishing waist line of, §14, p35 
First fitting of circular tailored wash, 
§19, p27 

First fitting of nine-gored, side-plaited, 
§19, pSO 

First fitting of one-piece circular, §19, 

p9 

First fitting of six-gored, inverted-plait, 
§19, p37 

for stitching. Preparing nine-gored, 
side-plaited, §19, p50 

Forming pattern for nine-gored plain, §19, 
p47 

Forming plaits for six-gored, box-plaited, 
§19, p41 

having inverted-plait placket, Finishing 
waist line of, §14, p40 
in circular tailored wash skirt, Joining 
belt and, §19, p28 

Joining belt and skirt in circular tailored 
wash, §19, p28 

Making inside stay belt in one-piece 
circular, §19, pll 

Making slot seam and placket in one- 
piece circular, §19, plO 
Marking, pinning, and basting circular 
tailored wash, §19, p26 
Marking, pinning, and basting one-piece 
circular, §19, p9 

Marking, pinning, and basting six-gored, 
inverted-plait, §19, p37 
Marking placket in six-gored, inverted- 
plait, §19, p38 
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Skirt, Mark-stitching, pinning, and bast¬ 
ing nine-gored, side-plaited, §19, p50 
Material required for circular tailored 
wash, §19, p23 

Material required for one-piece circular, 
§19, p6 

Material required for six-gored, inverted- 
plait, §19, p34 

Method of overcoming sagging in one- 
piece circular, §19, pl2 
Nine-gored plain, §19, p45 
Nine-gored, side-plaited, §19, p48 
One-piece circular, §19, p6 
pattern, Dart lines in nine-gored plain, 
§19, p46 

pattern, Developing plain six-gored, 
§19, p30 

pattern, Reducing lower edge of plain 

six-gored, §19, p33 

Pattern required for nine-gored, side- 

plaited, §19, p48 

Pattern required for one-piece circular, 
§19, p8 

Pattern required for six-gored, inverted- 
plait, §19, p35 

Placing pattern for circular tailored 

wash, §19, p24 

Placing pattern for nine-gored, side- 

plaited, §19, p49 

Placing pattern for six-gored, inverted- 
plait, §19, p35 
Plain six-gored, §19, p29 
Preparing pattern for circular tailored 
wash, §19, p24 

Preparing pattern for seven-gored, §19, 
p45 

Preparing placket opening in circular 
tailored wash, §19, p26 
Pressing seams of six-gored, inverted- 
plait, §19, p38 

Second fitting of circular tailored wash, 
§19, p28 

Second fitting of nine-gored, side-plaited, 
§19, p52 

Second fitting of six-gored, inverted- 
plait, §19, p38 
Seven-gored, §19, p44 
Six-gored, box-plaited, §19, p41 
Six-gored, inverted-plait, §19, p34 
Stitching nine-gored, side-plaited, §19, 
p51 

Stitching six-gored, box-plaited, §19, p43 
Stitching six-gored, inverted-plait, §19, 
p38 

Third fitting of six-gored, inverted-plait, 
§19, p40 

waist line for long-skirt figure, §19, p5 
waist line for long-waisted figure, §19, 
p5 


Skirt waist line for medium figure, §19, p6 
waist line for short-skirt figure, §19, pS 
waist line for short-waisted figure, §19, 
p5 

Welt-seam placket in tailored wash, §14, 
p24 

Skirts, Development of styles in tailored, 
§19, pi 

Eight-gored, §19, p45 
Essential features of divided, §28, pl7 
Finish of hems in circular, §19, pl5 
Hangers for tailored, §19, p21 
having six or more gores, Drawing hip 
curves of, §19, p33 
Materials for separate, §19, p3 
Six-gored, §19, p23 

Stiffening lower edge of tailored, §19, 

p20 

Stitching as trimming at bottom of tai¬ 
lored, §19, pl9 

Sleeve of coat of semifitting tailored suit. 
Basting, §24, p24 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Bast¬ 
ing lining in, §24, p36 
pads used in coat of semifitting tailored 
suit, §24, p21 

Sleeves in coat of semifitting tailored suit, 
Inserting, §24, p43 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Pad¬ 
ding top of, §24, p44 

of coat of semifitting tailored suit, Pre¬ 
paring, §24, p34 

Slit for material-bound tailored button¬ 
hole, Cutting, §22, pl8 
tailored pocket, §21, p20 
tailored pocket. Applying pouch sections 
in, §21, p24 

tailored pocket, Finishing ends of open¬ 
ing in, §21, p25 

tailored pocket, Forming the welts in, 
§21, p23 

tailored pocket opening. Cutting, §21, p23 
tailored pocket, Preparing material for, 

§21, p21 

tailored pocket, Preparing pattern for 
curved opening of, §21, p20 
tailored pocket variations, §21, p25 

Slits, Securing edges of tailored button¬ 
hole, §2?, pl2 

Slot seam and placket in one-piece cir¬ 
cular skirt, Making, §19, plO 
tailored seam, §14, pl2 
tailored seam with inside stitching, §14, 
Pl4 

Smock, Construction of boy’s, §28, p50 
Pattern for boy’s, §28, p49 

Snap fasteners in plain-seam placket, Ap¬ 
plying, §14, pl9 
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Special-occasion dresses for the mature 
woman, §28, p29 

Sponging and pressing materials for tai¬ 
lored suits. Shrinking, §24, p6 
Sports suit, Garments comprising, §28, pll 
suits, Definition of, §28, plO 
suits. Material suitable for, §28, plO 
suits, Workmanship on, §28, pll 
tailored coat, Interlining of, §24, p48 
tailored coat. Preparing pattern for, §24, 
p48 

tailored coat, Purpose of, §24, p47 
Stand and flap. Cutting for patch tailored 
pocket with, §21, p29 

and flap in position, Basting patch tai¬ 
lored pocket with, §21, p31 
and flap in positron, Stitching patch tai¬ 
lored pocket with, §21, p31 
and flap, Making overlap for patch tai¬ 
lored pocket with, §21, p30 
and flap, Making strap for patch tailored 
pocket with, §21, p30 
and flap. Patch tailored pocket with, §21, 

p28 

and flap, Preparing pattern for patch 
tailored pocket with, §21, p29 
and flap. Securing strap in patch tailored 
pocket with, §21, p31 
and pouch of stand tailored pocket, 
Joining, §21, p9 

for patch tailored pocket with strap and 
flap, Cutting, §21, p29 
for patch tailored pocket with strap and 
flap, Making, §21, p30 
for stand tailored pocket, Cutting, §21, p5 
in patch tailored pocket with strap and 
flap, Securing, §21, p3 
of stand tailored pocket, Cutting canvas 
interlining for, §21, p5 
of stand tailored pocket in position. 

Basting, §21, p8 

of stand tailored pocket in position, 

Placing, §21, p8 

of stand tailored pocket, Lining, §21, p7 
pattern for stand tailored pocket, Pre¬ 
paring, §21, p3 

portion of stand tailored pocket, Putting 
together, §21, p6 

tailored pocket, Completing, §21, plO 
tailored pocket. Cutting canvas inter¬ 
lining for stand of, §21, p5 
tailored pocket, Cutting reinforcing strip 
for, §21, p7 

tailored pocket, Cutting stand for, 
§21, plO 

tailored pocket, Cutting stand for §21, pS 
tailored pocket. Description of, §21, p2 
tailored pocket in position, Basting stand 
of, §21, p8 


tailored pocket in position, Placing stand 
of, §21, p8 

tailored pocket, Joining stand and pouch 
of, §21, p9 

tailored pocket, Lining for, §21, p6 
tailored pocket, Lining stand of, §21, p7 
tailored pocket, Marking material for 
matching in, §21, p4 
tailored pocket, Placing reinforcing strip 
in, §21, p7 

tailored pocket, Preparing material for 
pouch of, §21, p9 

tailored pocket, Preparing stand pattern 
for, §21, p3 

tailored pocket, Putting together stand 
portion of, §21, p6 

tailored pocket, Size and position of, §21, 

p3 

tailored pocket variations, §21, pll 
tailored seam, §14, pl4 
Tailors’ press, §21, p31 
Stay belt in one-piece circular skirt. Mak¬ 
ing inside, §19, pll 

strip at bottom of coat of semifltting tai¬ 
lored suit, Inserting, §24, p42 
tapes in plain-seam placket, Applying, 
§14, pl8 

Stiffening lower edge of tailored skirts, 
§19, p20 

Stiletto used in shaping eyelet of tailored 
buttonholes, §22, p7 
Stitch tailored seam. Double-, §14, P 9 
tailored seam, Single-, §14, p9 
Stitched bands used as trimming on tai¬ 
lored suits, §24, p9 
welt tailored seam, Double-, §14, pll 
Stitching as trimming at bottom of tai¬ 
lored skirt, §19, pl9 

coat of semifltting tailored suit, §24, p28 
habit-back placket, §14, p32 
nine-gored, side-plaited skirt, §19, p51 
of coat of semifltting tailored suit, Out¬ 
side, §24, p42 

on tailored seams, Variation of, §14, pl6 
patch tailored pocket with strap and flap, 
in position, §21, p31 

plaits in inverted-plait placket, §14, p39 
six-gored, box-plaited skirt, §19, p43 
six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, §19, p38 
Slot tailored seam with inside, §14, pl4 
tailored buttonholes, Basting preparatory 
to, §22, plO 

tailored seams, §14, p6 
tailored seams, Mark-, §14 p5 
welt-seam placket, §14, p22 
used as trimming on tailored suits. 
Machine-. §24, plO 

Stowing edges of collar and facing of coat 
of semifltting tailored suit, §24, p41 
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Straight pants, Finishing boy’s, $28, p49 

Stranding tailored buttonholes, $22, pl2 
thread, Tailored buttonhole, $22, p4 

Strip at bottom of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored suit, Inserting stay, $24, p42 
for stand tailored pocket, Cutting rein¬ 
forcing, $21, p7 

in stand tailored pocket, Placing rein¬ 
forcing, $21, p7 

of flap tailored pocket in position, Plac¬ 
ing reinforcing, $21, pl6 
for plaits in six-gored, box-plaited skirt, 
Cutting, $19, p41 

in six-gored, box-plaited skirt, Cutting, 

$19, P41 

in six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, Adding, 
$19, p38 

Stuffing for tailors’ ham cushion, $21, p37 
interlining of tailors’ ham cushion, $21, 
p38 

Style and fashion on riding habits, Effect 
of, $28, pl6 

and individuality of the tailored suit, 
$24, p3 

Styles and requirements of tailored capes, 
$24, p59 

in coats or riding habits, $28, pl7 
in jackets of riding habits, $28, pl7 
in tailored skirts, Development of, $19, 
pl 

Suit, Additions to the tailored, $24, plO 
Annette Kellerman bathing, $28, pl2 
Armhole pads used in coat of semifitting 
tailored, $24, p21 

Basting lining in sleeve of coat of semi¬ 
fitting tailored, $24, p36 
Basting sleeve of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, $24, p24 

Bust forms of coat of semifitting tailored, 
$24, p31 

by changing buttons. Freshening appear¬ 
ance of tailored, $24, p9 
Canvas used in coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, $24, pl8 

Coat makings for semifitting tailored, 
$24, pl8 

Collar and cuff variations in semifitting 
tailored, $24, p46 

Collar worn with tailored, $24, pll 
Constructing coat of semifitting tailored, 
$24, p22 

Construction of bloomers of gymnasium, 
$28, p23 

Construction of blouse of gymnasium, 
$28, p23 

Covering foundation collar of coat of 
semifitting tailored, $24, p40 - 
Cutting canvas pieces for coat of semi¬ 
fitting tailored, $24, p!8 


Suit, Cutting coat lining for semifitting 
tailored, $24, pl7 

Cutting material for semifitting tailored, 
$24, pl4 

Description of semifitting tailored, $24, 
pl3 

Determining length of coat or jacket of 
tailored, $24, p4 

Dissembling coat of semifitting tailored, 
$24, p28 

Double-breasted coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, $24, pl3 

Essential features of tailored, $24, p2 
Fancy blouse to be worn with traveling, 

$28, p20 

Felling facings of coat of semifitting 
tailored, $24, p41 

Final pressing of coat of semifitting 
tailored, $24, p46 

Finger-length coat of semifitting tailored, 
$24, pl3 

Finishing coat of semifitting tailored, 
$24, p46 

First fitting of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, $24, p25 

First pressing of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, $24, p42 

for traveling, Tailored coat, $28, pl9 
Frill worn inside of collar of tailored, 
$24, pll 

Garments comprising outing, $28, pll 
Gaments comprising sports, $28, pll 
Haircloth used in coat of semifitting 
tailored, $24, p20 

Hat to be worn with tailored, $24, pll 
Inserting front facings in coat of semi¬ 
fitting tailored, $24, p39 
Inserting sleeves in coat of semifitting 
tailored, $24, p43 

Inserting stay strip at bottom of coat 
of semifitting tailored, $24, p42 
Jabot worn with tailored, $24, pll 
Lining of coat of semifitting tailored, 
$24, pl4 

Making alterations in coat of semifitting 
tailored, $24, p26 

Making buttonholes in coat of semifitting 
tailored, $24, p45 

Marking position of buttons on coat of 
semifitting tailored, $24, p46 
Material required for girl’s bathing, $28, 
p14 

Material required for semifitting tailored, 
$24, pl4 

Material suitable for semifitting tailored, 
$24. pl3 

Notch collar of semifitting tailored, $24, 
pl3 
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Suit on material with an up and down, Pat 
tern of semifitting tailored, §24, pl6 
on material without an up and down, 
Pattern of semifitting tailored, §24, pl5 
on single-width material, Pattern of semi¬ 
fitting tailored, §24, pl7 
Origin and purpose of tailored, §24, pi 
Outside stitching of coat of semifitting 
tailored, §24, p42 

Padding coat of semifitting tailored, §24, 
p41 

Padding top of sleeves of coat of semi¬ 
fitting tailored, §24, p44 
Padding used in coat of semifitting 
tailored, §24, pl8 

Pattern required for girl’s bathing, §28, 
pl4 

Placing foundation inside of coat of 
semifitting tailored, §24, p37 
Placing lining in coat of semifitting 
tailored, §24, p45 

Preparing collar of coat of semifitting, 
tailored, §24, p31 

Preparing for first fitting of coat of 
semifitting tailored, §24, p24 
Preparing foundation of coat of semi¬ 
fitting tailored, §24, p29 
Preparing sleeves of coat of semifitting 
tailored, §24, p34 

Pressing coat of semifitting tailored, §24, 
p45 

Pressing foundation of coat of semifitting 
tailored, §24, p31 

Second fitting of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, §24, p39 

Semifitting tailored, §24, pll 
Shaping back of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, §24, p22 

Shaping collar of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, §24, p32 

Shirtwaist to be worn with traveling, 
§28, pl9 

Single-breasted coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, §24, pl3 

Sleeve pads used in coat of semifitting 
tailored, §24, p21 

Stitching coat of semifitting tailored, 
§24, p28 

Stowing edges of collar and facing of 
coat of semifitting tailored, §24, p41 
Style and individuality of the tailored, 
§24, p3 

Taping collar of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, §24, p38 

Taping fronts of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored, §24, p38 
Traveling, §28, p6 

Turning facings of coat of semifitting 
tailored, §24, p41 


Suit, Woman’s bathing, §28, pll 
Suits and caps. Bathing, §28, pll 
Beach, §28, pl2 

Buttons used as trimming on tailored, 
§24, p8 

Buttons used for service on tailored, §24, 

p8 

Color of thread used in making tailored, 
§24, p8 

Findings for tailored, §24, p7 

for the mature woman, Material for, 

§28, p28 

Girl’s bathing, §28, pl3 
Gymnasium, §28, p22 
Individuality in bathing, §28, pl2 
Interlining for tailored, §24, p7 
Linings for tailored, §24, p7 
Machine-stitching used as trimming on 
tailored, §24, plO 

Material suitable for bathing, §28, pl2 
Material suitable for gymnasium, §28, 
p23 

Material suitable for outing, §28, plO 
Material suitable for sports, §28, plO 
Outing, §28, plO 

Plaits used as trimming on tailored, §24, 

p9 

Pockets used as trimming on tailored, 
824, p9 

Requirements for bathing, §28, pl2 
Requirements for gymnasium, §28, p22 
Selection of lining for tailored, §24, p7 
Shrinking, sponging, and pressing mate¬ 
rials for tailored, §24, p6 
Sports, §28, plO 

Stitched bands used as trimming on 
tailored, §24, p9 

Suitable materials for tailored, §24, p5 
Thread used in making tailored, §24, p7 
Trimmings for tailored, §24, p8 
Types of buttons used on tailored, §24, 
p9 

Workmanship on outing, §28, pll 
Workmanship on sports, §28, pll 
Workmanship on tailored, §24, plO 

T 

Tailored buttonhole, Braid-bound, §22, p20 
buttonhole cutters, §22, p3 
buttonhole, Cutting slit for material- 
bound, §22, pl8 

buttonhole, Details of making braid- 
bound, §22, p21 
buttonhole gimp, §22, p4 
buttonhole, Preparing material for braid- 
bound, §22, p20 

buttonhole scissors and punches, §22, p4 
buttonhole slits, Securing edges of, §22, 

p!2 
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Tailored buttonhole stranding thread, $22, 

p4 

buttonhole tools and materials, $22, p3 
buttonholes. Awl used in shaping eyelet 
of, $22, p7 

buttonholes, Basting preparatory to stitch¬ 
ing, $22, plO 

buttonholes. Blind, $22, pl6 
buttonholes, Bound, $22, pl7 
buttonholes, Cutting, $22, pH 
buttoholes, Marking position of material- 
bound, $22, pl9 

buttonholes, Foundation for, $22, p7 
buttonholes, Making of blind, $22, pl6 
buttonholes, Making of simulated, $22, 
pl6 

buttonholes, Making perfect, $22, p2 
buttonholes, Marking garment for braid- 
bound, $22, p20 

buttonholes, Marking material for, $22, 
plO 

buttonholes, Marking position of material- 
bound, $22, pl8 

buttonholes, Material-bound, $22, pl7 
buttonholes. Needles used in making, 
$22, p7 

buttonholes, Outlining, $22, pll 
buttonholes, Position and size of, $22, p9 
buttonholes, Position and types of, §22, p2 
buttonholes, Pressing and finishing, §22, 
pl5 

buttonholes, Prices to charge for making, 
§22, plS 

buttonholes, Simulated, §22, pl6 
buttonholes, Stiletto used in shaping 
eyelet of, §22, p7 
buttonholes, Stranding, §22, pl2 
buttonholes, Thimble used in making, 
$22, p7 

buttonholes. Working, §22, pl3 
buttonholes. Working eyelet of, §22, pl4 
cape, Band at lower edge of, §24, p61 
cape, Description of evening, §24, p60 
cape, Making evening, §24, p61 
cape, Pattern required for evening, $24, 

p60 

cape of material with an up and down, 
$24, p60 

cape of material without an up and 
down, §24, p60 

cape, Muslin model for evening, §24, p61 
cape. Pattern required for evening, §24, 

p60 

cape without a lining, §24, p61 
capes, Material required for, §24, p59 
capes, Pattern required for, §24, p59 
capes, Styles and requirements of, §24, 
p59 


Tailored coat, Cutting out foundation for 
box, §24, p51 

coat. Cutting lining for box, §24, p50 
coat, Cutting material for box, §24, p50 
coat, Finishing box, §24, p52 
coat, First fitting of box, §24, p52 
coat for first fitting, Basting box, §24, p51 
coat for second fitting, Developing box, 
$24, p52 

coat, Interlining of sports, $24, p48 
coat, Making box, $24, p49 
coat, Material required for box, §24, p49 
coat, Pattern required for box, §24, p49 
coat, Preparing pattern for sports, $24, 
p48 

coat, Purpose of sports, $24, p47 
coat, Second fitting of box, $24, p52 
coat, Sports, $24, p47 
coat suit for traveling, §28, pl9 
coat, Variations of box, $24, p53 
coat, Purpose of box, $24, p48 
fell seam, $14, pl4 

garments, Braid used as binding for, 
$24, p9 

garments, Braid used as trimming on, 
$24, p9 

garments, Buttons for strictly, .$22, p22 
garments, Crowfeet and arrowheads used 
on, $22, p25 

garments, Decorative self-covered but¬ 
tons for, §22, p24 

garments, Details of covering buttons 
for, §22, p23 

garments, Four-hole buttons for, §22, 

p22 

garments, Making arrowheads on, §22, 

p28 

garments, Making crowfeet on, $22, p26 
garments, Making pattern for crowfeet 
used on, §22, p27 

garments, Self-covered button for, $22, 
p23 

garments, Sewing covered buttons on, 
$22, p25 

garments, Shank buttons for, $22, p23 
garments, Vegetable-ivory buttons for, 

$22, p22 

placket, Applying belting in welt-seam, 
14, p23 

placket, Applying facing strips in in¬ 
verted-plait, $14, p37 

placket, Applying facings to welt-seam, 
$14, p21 

placket, Applying fly and facings in 
habit-back, $14, p31 

placket, Applying hooks and eyes to 
habit-back, $14, p34 

placket, Applying hooks and eyes to 
inverted-plait, $14, p40 
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Tailored placket, Applying snap fasteners 
in plain-seam, §14, pl9 
placket, Applying stay tapes in plain- 
seam, §14, pl8 

placket facings in six-gored, box-plaited 
skirt, Applying, §19, p43 
placket. Finishing edges in plain-seam, 
§14, pl9 

placket. Finishing waist line of skirt 
having inverted-plait, §14, p40 
placket, Finishing welt-seam, §14, p23 
placket, Habit-back, §14, p31 
placket in one-piece circular skirt, Mak¬ 
ing slot seam and, §19, plO 
placket in six-gored, inverted-plait skirt, 
Marking, §19, p3& 

placket in tailored wash skirt, Welt- 
seam, §14, p24 

placket, Inverted-plait, §14, p36 
placket in wash material, Tuck-seam, 
§14, P 2S 

placket in wool material. Tuck-seam, 
§14, p28 

placket making, Essentials of, §14, 17 
placket, Nature of plain-seam, §14, pl8 
placket opening in circular tailored wash 
skirt, Preparing, §19, p26 
placket openings, Location of, §14, p41 
placket, Plain-seam, §14, pl8 
placket, Preparing for making in¬ 
verted-plait, §14, p37 
placket, Securing turned-under portion 
of plain-seam, §14, p20 
placket, Stitching habit-back, §14, p32 
placket, Stitching plaits in inverted 
plait, §14, p39 

placket, Stitching welt-seam, §14, p22 
placket. Tuck-seam, §14, p25 
placket, Welt-seam, §14, p20 
plackets. Facing of, §14, pl7 
plackets, Kinds of, §14, pl8 
plackets, Requirements of tailored, §14, 
pl6 

pocket. Applying flap in flap, §21, pl6 
pocket, Applying pouch pieces in flap, 
§21, pl6 

pocket, Applying pouch sections in slit, 
§21, p24 

pocket, Applying pouch sections in welt, 
§21, p24 

pocket, Attaching pouch portion in bound, 
§21, p36 

pocket, Bound, §21, p34 
pocket, Box-plaited patch, §21, p32 
pocket, Completing stand, §21, plO 
pocket, Construction of wash welt, §21, 

p26 

pocket. Cutting canvas interlining for 
stand of stand, §21, p5 


Tailored pocket, Cutting out flap for flap, 
§21, pl4 

pocket. Cutting opening for bound, §21, 
p35 

pocket, Cutting opening for flap, §21, pl7 
pocket, Cutting opening for stand, §21, 
plO 

pocket, Cutting pouch portion of bound, 
§21, p35 

pocket. Cutting reinforcing strip for 
stand, §21, p7 

pocket, Cutting stand for stand, §21, p5 
pocket, Determining position of bound, 
§21, p35 

pocket, Determining width of opening 
of bound, §21, p35 

pocket, Finishing ends of opening in 
slit, §21, p25 

pocket. Finishing ends of opening in 
welt, §21, p25 

pocket, Finishing flap, §21, pl8 
pocket, Flap, §21, pl2 
pocket, Forming welts in slit, §21, p23 
pocket, Forming welts in welt, §21, p23 
pocket in position, Basting stand of 
stand, §21, p8 

pocket in position, Placing reinforcing 
strip of flap, §21, pl6 
pocket in position. Placing stand of 
stand, §21, p8 

pocket, Joining stand and pouch of stand, 
§21, p9 

pocket, Lining for stand, §21, p6 
pocket, Lining stand of stand, §21, p7 
pocket, Making flap for flap, §21, pl4 
pocket, Marking material for matching 
in stand, §21, p4 

pocket. Material for pouch pieces of wash 
welt, §21, p28 

pocket opening. Cutting slit, §21, p23 
pocket opening. Cutting welt, §21, p23 
pocket opening, Finishing ends of bound, 
§21, p36 

pocket, Patch, §21, p28 
pocket, Placing reinforcing strip in stand, 
§21, p7 

pocket, Plain patch, §21, p28 
pocket, Position of flap, §21, pl3 
pocket, Preparing material for bound, 
§21, p35 

pocket, Preparing material for pouch of 
stand, §21, p9 

pocket, Preparing material for slit, §21, 

p21 

pocket, Preparing material for welt, §21, 
p21 

pocket. Preparing pattern for curved 
opening of slit, §21, p20 
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Tailored pocket, Preparing pattern for 
curved opening of welt, 821, p20 
pocket, Preparing pattern for flap, §21, 
pl3 

pocket, Preparing stand pattern for 
stand, §21, p3 

pocket. Putting together stand portion of 
stand, §21, p6 

pocket, Size and position of stand, §21, 

p3 

pocket. Slit, §21, p20 
pocket. Stand, §21, p2 
pocket variations, Flap, §21, pl8 
pocket variations, Patch, §21, p34 
pocket variations. Slit, §21, p25 
pocket variations, Stand, §21, pll 
pocket variations, Welt, §21, p25 
pocket, Welt, §21, p20 
pocket with strap and flap, Cutting strap 
for patch, §21, p29 

pocket with strap and flap in position, 
Basting patch, §21, p31 
pocket with strap and flap in position, 
Stitching patch, §21, p31 
pocket with strap and flap, Making over¬ 
lap for patch, §21, p30 
pocket with strap and flap, Making strap 
for patch, §21, p30 

pocket with strap and flap. Patch, §21, 

p28 

pocket with strap and flap, Preparing 
pattern for patch, §21, p29 
pocket with strap and flap, Securing 
strap in patch, §21, p31 
pockets, Finishing patch, §21, p32 
pockets, Most important considerations 
in making of, §21, pi 
pockets, Standard types of, §21, pi 
pockets, Styles, shape, position, and size 
of, §21, pi 

pockets, Wash welt, §21, p26 

seam, Cord, §14, plO 

seam, Double-stitch, §14, p9 

seam, Double-stitch welt, §14, pll 

seam, Lap, §14, pl4 

seam, Plain, §14, p7 

seam, Single-stitch, §14, p9 

seam, Slot, §14, pl2 

seam, Strap, §14, pl4 

seam, Tuck, §14. pl2 

seam, Welt, §14, plO 

seam with inside stitching, Slot, §14, pl4 

seams, Basting, §14, p5 

seams, Mark-stitching, §14, p5 

seams, Pressing, §14, p7 

seams. Seam allowance for, §14, p4 

seams, Stitching, §14, p6 

seams, Variation of stitching on, §14, pl6 


Tailored skirt, Stitching as trimming at 
bottom of, §19, pl9 

skirts. Development of styles in, §19, pi 
skirts. Hangers for, §19, p21 
skirts, Stiffening lower edge of, §19, p20 
suit, Additions to, §24, plO 
suit, Armhole pads used in coat of semi- 
fitting, §24, p21 

suit, Basting lining in sleeve of coat of 
semifltting, §24, p36 

suit, Basting sleeve of coat of semifitting, 
§24, p24 

suit, Bust forms of coat of semifitting, 
§24, p31 

suit by changing buttons, Freshening 
appearance of, §24, p9 
suit, Coat makings for semifitting, §24, 
pl8 

suit. Canvas used in coat of semifitting, 
§24, pl8 

suit. Collar and cuff variations in semi¬ 
fitting, §24, p46 

suit, Collar worn with, §24, pll 
suit. Constructing coat of semifitting, 
§24, p22 

suit, Covering foundation collar of coat 
of semifitting, §24, p40 
suit. Cutting canvas pieces for coat of 
semifitting, §24, pl8 

suit, Cutting coat lining for semifitting, 
§24, pl7 

suit, Cutting out material for semifitting, 
§24, pl4 

suit, Description of semifitting, §24, pl3 
suit, Determining length of coat or 
jacket of, §24, p4 

suit. Dissembling coat of semifitting, §24, 

p28 

suit, Double-breasted coat of semifitting, 
§24, pl3 

suit, Essential features of, §24, p2 
suit. Felling facings of coat of semi¬ 
fitting, §24, p41 

suit, Final pressing of coat of semifit¬ 
ting, §24, p46 

suit, Finger-length coat of semifitting, 
§24, pl3 

suit, Finishing coat of semifitting, §24, 
p46 

suit. First fitting of coat of semifitting, 
§24, p25 

suit, First pressing of coat of semifitting, 
§24, p42 

suit, Frill worn inside of collar of, §24, 
pll 

suit, Haircloth used in coat of semifit¬ 
ting, §24, p20 

suit. Hat to be worn with, §24, pll 
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Tailored suit, Inserting front facings in 
coat of semifitting, §24, p39 
suit, Inserting sleeves in coat of semi¬ 
fitting, $24, p43 

suit, Inserting stay strip at bottom of 
coat of semifitting, $24, p42 
suit. Jabot worn with, $24, pH 
suit, Lining of coat of semifitting, $24, 
PM 

suit. Making alterations in coat of semi¬ 
fitting, $24, p25 

suit, Making buttonholes in coat of semi¬ 
fitting, $24, p45 

suit, Marking position of buttons on coat 
of semifitting, $24, p46 
suit, Material required for semifitting, 
$24, pl4 

suit, Material suitable for semifitting, 
124, pl3 

suit, Notch collar of semifitting, $24, pl3 
suit on material with an up and down, 
Pattern of semifitting, §24, pl6 
suit on material without an up and 
down, Pattern of semifitting, $24, pl5 
suit on single-width material, Pattern of 
semifitting, $24, pi 
suit. Origin and purpose of, $24, pi 
suit, Outside stitching of coat of semi¬ 
fitting, $24, p42 

suit, Padding coat of semifitting, §24, 
p41 

suit, Padding top sleeves of coat of 
semifitting, $24, p44 

suit, Padding used in coat of semifitting, 
$24, pl8 

suit, Placing foundation inside of coat 
of semifitting, $24, p37 
suit, Placing lining in coat of semifit¬ 
ting, $24, p45 

suit, Preparing collar of coat of semi¬ 
fitting, $24, p31 

suit, Preparing for first fitting of coat of 
semifitting, §24, p24 

suit, Preparing foundation of coat of 
semifitting, $24, p29 

suit, Preparing sleeves of coat of semi¬ 
fitting, §24, p34 

suit, Pressing coat of semifitting, §24, 
p45 

suit, Pressing foundation of coat of 
semifitting, $24, p31 

suit, Second fitting of coat of semifitting, 
$24, p39 

suit, Semifitting, $24, pH 
suit, Shaping back of coat of semifitting, 
$24, p22 

suit. Shaping collar of coat of semifitting, 
$24, p32 


Tailored suit, Single-breasted coat of semi¬ 
fitting, $24, pl3 

suit, Sleeve pads used in coat of semi¬ 
fitting, §24, p21 

suit, Stitching coat of semifitting, $24, 

p28 

suit. Stowing edges of collar and facing 
of coat of semifitting, $24, p41 
suit, Style and individuality of, §24, p3 
suit, Taping collar of coat of semifitting, 
$24, p38 

suit, Taping front of coat of semifitting, 
$24, p38 

suit, Turning facings of coat of semi¬ 
fitting, §24, p41 

suits. Buttons used as trimming on, §24, 
P 8 

suits, Buttons used for service on, $24, 
P 8 

suits, Color of thread used in making, 
$24, P 8 

suits, Findings for, §24, p7 
suits, Interlining for, §24, p7 
suits, Linings for, §24, p7 
suits, Machine-stitching used as trim¬ 
ming on, §24, plO 

suits, Plaits used as trimming on, §24, 

p9 

suits, Pockets used as trimming on, $24, 
P 9 

suits, Shrinking, sponging, and pressing 
materials for, §24, p6 
suits, Stitchea bands used as trimming 
on, $24, p9 

suits, Suitable materials for, $24, p5 
suits, Thread used in making, $24, p7 
suits, Trimmings for, §24, p8 
suits, Types of buttons used on, $24, p9 
suits, Workmanship on, §24, plO 
wash skirt, Circular, §19, p23 
wash skirt, Cutting material for circular, 
$19, p24 

wash skirt, Facing circular, §19, p28 
wash skirt. Finishing and pressing, 
$19, p29 

wash skirt, First fitting of circular, $19, 
p27 

wash skirt, Joining belt and skirt in 
circular, §19, p28 

wash skirt. Marking, pinning and bast¬ 
ing circular, §19, p26 
wash skirt, Material required for cir¬ 
cular, §19, p23 

wash skirt. Placing pattern for circular, 
$19, p24 

wash skirt, Preparing pattern for cir¬ 
cular, §19, p24 

wash skirt, Preparing placket opening 
in circular, $19, p26 
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Tailored wash skirt. Second fitting of cir¬ 
cular, §19, p28 

wash skirt. Welt-seam placket in, §14, 
p24 

wrap, Cutting fur for raglan-sleeve, §24, 
p57 

wrap, Cutting out raglan-sleeve, §24, p56 
wrap, Developing muslin model for rag¬ 
lan-sleeve, §24, p56 

warp, Finishing raglan-sleeve, §24, p59 
wrap, Interlining for, §24, p55 
wrap, Interlining for raglan-sleeve, §24, 
p58 

wrap, Making collar of raglan-sleeve, 
§24, P 58 

wrap. Making raglan-sleeve, §24, pp55, 57 
wrap, Material required for raglan- 
sleeve, §24, p55 

wrap, Modeling collar for raglan-sleeve, 
§24, p56 

wrap, Pattern required for raglan-sleeve, 
§24, p56 

wrap, Piecing fur for raglan-sleeve, §24, 
p57 

wrap, Preparing fur for application to 
raglan-sleeve, §24, p58 
wraps, Essential features of, §24, p54 
wraps. Most desirable finish for, §24, p55 
wraps. Selecting designs and materials 
for, §24, p54 

Tailoring, Equipment for, $14, p2 
Value of careful, §14, pi 

Tailors’ cushions, §21, p37 
ham cushion, Cutting covering and inter¬ 
lining for, §21, p38 
ham cushion, Description of, §21, p37 
ham cushion. Finishing construction of, 
§21, p38 

ham cushion, Material for, §21, p37 
ham cushion. Pattern for covering and 
interlining of, §21, p38 
ham cushion, Stuffing for, §21, p37 
ham cushion, Stuffing interlining of, §21, 
p38 

press block, §21, *p39 
press stand, §21, p39 

Tapes in plain-seam placket, Applying 
stay, §14, pl8 

Taping collar of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored suit, §24, p38 

fronts of coat of semifitting tailored suit, 
§24, p38 

Tassels, §22, p35 
Details for making, §22, p35 

Thimble used in making tailored button¬ 
holes, §22, p7 

Third fitting of six-gored, inverted-plait 
skirt, §19, p40 


Thread and buttons used in men’s shirts, 
§28, p32 

Tailored buttonhole stranding, §22, p4 
used in making tailored suits, §24, pp7, 8 
Tools and materials, Tailored buttonhole, 
§22, p3 

Traveling, Amount of clothing necessary 
for, §28, pl9 
Clothes for, -§28, pl9 

Construction of pullman robes for, §28, p22 
Material for pullman robe for, §28, p21 
outfit, Accessories for, §28, p21 
outfit, Silk dress for, §28, p20 
Pullman robe for, §28, p21 
Semidressy coat for, §28, p20 
suit, §28, p6 

suit, Fancy blouse to be worn with, §28, 

p20 

suit, Shirtwaist to be worn with, §28, 
Pl9 

Tailored coat suit for, §28, pl9 
wear, Hat for, §28, p21 
Trimming at bottom of tailored skirt. 
Stitching as, §19, pl9 
on tailored garments, Braid used as, §24, 
p9 

on tailored suits, Buttons used as, §24, p8 
on tailored suits, Machine-stitching used 
as, §24, plO 

on tailored suits, Plaits used as, §24, p9 
on tailored suits, Pockets used as, §24, 
p9 

on tailored suits. Stitched bands used 
as, §24, p9 

Braid or cord used for frogs and other 
fancy, §22, p29 
for tailored suits, §24, p8 
Knots for frogs and other fancy, §22, p29 
Trousseau, Discussion of, §28, p3 
hat, §28, p8 

List of garments and accessories for, 
$28, p3 

Procedure in making, §28, p5 
-seam placket, Description of, §14, p25 
-seam placket in wash material, §14, p25 
-seam placket in wool material, §14, p28 
tailored seam, §14, pl2 
Turned-under portion of plain-seam placket, 
Securing, §14, p20 

Turning facings of coat of semifitting tai¬ 
lored suit, §24, p41 

Types of buttons used on tailored suits, 
$24, p9 

of men’s shirts. Construction of different, 
$28, p30 

of riding habits. Three, §28, pl6 
of tailored buttonholes, Position and, §22, 

of tailored pockets, Standard, §21, pi 
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u 

Under-arm seam of men’s shirt, Applying 
gusset to, §28, p39 

Undergarments for the mature woman, §28, 

p28 

V 

Value of careful tailoring, §14, pi 

Variation of stitching on tailored seams, 
§14, pl6 

Variations, Flap tailored pocket, §21, pl8 
in semifitting tailored suit, Collar and 
cuff, §24, p46 

of box tailored coat, §24, p53 
Patch tailored pocket, §21, p34 
Slit tailored pocket, §21, p25 
Stand tailored pocket, §21, pH 
Welt tailored pocket, §21, p2S 

Vegetable-ivory buttons for tailored gar¬ 
ments, §22, p22 

Veil, Wedding, §28, p6 

W 

Waist line for long-skirt figure, Skirt, §19, 

p5 

line for long-waisted figure, Skirt, §19, p5 
line for medium figure, Skirt, §19, p6 
line for short-skirt figure, Skirt, §19, p5 
line for short-waisted figure. Skirt, §19, 
p5 

line of skirt, Finishing, §14, p35 
line of skirt having inverted-plait 
placket, Finishing, §14, p40 
lines, Skirt, §19, p5 

Wash material, Tuck-seam placket in, §14, 
p25 

skirt, Cutting material for circular, tai¬ 
lored, §19, p24 

skirt, Circular tailored, §19, p23 
skirt, Facing circular tailored, §19, p28 
skirt, Finishing and pressing circular 
tailored, §19, p29 

skirt, First fitting of circular tailored, 
§19, p27 

skirt, Joining belt and skirt in circular 
tailored, §19, p28 

skirt, Marking, pinning and basting 
circular tailored, §19, p26 
skirt, Material required for circular 
tailored, §19, p23 

skirt, Placing pattern for circular tai¬ 
lored, §19, p24 

skirt, Preparing pattern for circular 
tailored, §19, p24 

skirt, Preparing placket opening in cir¬ 
cular tailored, §19, p26 
skirt, Second fitting of circular tailored, 
§19, p28 

skirt. Welt-seam placket in tailored, 
§14, p24 


Wash welt tailored pocket, Construction 
of, §21, p26 

welt tailored pocket, Material for pouch 
pieces of, §21, p28 

welt tailored pockets, Discussion of, 

' §21, p26 

Wedding gown, §28, pS 
veil, §28, p6 

Welt-seam placket, Applying belting in, 
§14, p23 

-seam placket, Applying facings to, 

§14, p21 

-seam placket, Description of, §14, p20 
-seam placket. Finishing, §14, p23 
-seam placket in tailored wash skirt, §14, 
p24 

-seam placket, Stitching, §14, p22 
tailored pocket, Applying pouch sections 
in, §21, p24 

tailored pocket, Construction of wash, 

§21, p26 

tailored pocket, Description of, §21, p20 
tailored pocket, Finishing ends of open¬ 
ing in, §21, p25 

tailored pocket, Forming welts in, §21, 
p23 

tailored pocket, Material for pouch pieces 
of wash, §21, p28 

tailored pocket opening, Cutting, §21, p23 
tailored pocket, Preparing material for, 
§21, p21 

tailored pocket, Preparing pattern for 
curved opening of, §21, p20 
tailored pocket variations, §21, p25 
tailored pockets, Wash, §21, p26 
tailored seam, §14, plO 
tailored seam, Double-stitched, §14, pll 
Welts in slit tailored pocket, Forming, 
§21, p23 

in welt tailored pocket, Forming, §21, 
p23 

Woman, Clothes for the mature, §28, p27 
Correct corset for the mature, §28, p28 
Material for dresses for the mature, §28, 

p28 

Material for suits for the mature, §28, 

p28 

Outer garments for the mature, §28, p28 
Special-occasion dresses for the mature, 
§28, p29 

Undergarments for the mature, §28, p28 
Woman’s bathing suit, §28, pl2 
Women and girls, Garments for, §28, p3 
Wool material, Tuck-seam placket in, §14, 

p28 

materials, Interlining for garments made 
of, §22, p8 

Woolen fabrics having a nap, Pressing 
seams in, §14, p8 
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Woolen garments, Pressing, §14, p2 
materials. Removing shine from, §14, p4 
Work shirt, Making collar for men’s, §28, 
p40 

shirt, Making men’s, §28, p39 
shirt, Men’s, §28, p30 
Working eyelet of tailored buttonholes, 
§22, pl4 

tailored buttonholes, §22, pl3 
Workmanship on outing suits, §28, pll 
on riding habits, §28, pl6 
on sports suits, §28, pll 
on tailored suits, §24, plO 
Wrap, Cutting • fur for raglan-sleeve tai¬ 
lored, §24, p57 

Cutting raglan-sleeve tailored, §24, p56 
Developing muslin model for raglan- 
sleeve tailored, §24, p56 
Finishing raglan-sleeve tailored, §24, p59 
Interlining for raglan-sleeve tailored, 
§24, p58 


Wrap, Interlining for tailored, §24, p55 

Making collar of raglan-sleeve, tailored, 
§24, p58 

Making raglan-sleeve tailored, §24, pp55, 
57 

Material required for raglan-sleeve, tai¬ 
lored, §24, p55 

Modeling collar for raglan-sleeve tailored, 
§24, p56 

Pattern required for raglan-sleeve tai¬ 
lored, §24, p56 

Piecing fur for raglan-sleeve, tailored, 
§24, p57 

Preparing fur for application to raglan- 
sleeve tailored, §24, p58 
Wraps, Essential features of tailored, §24, 
p54 

Most desirable finish for tailored, §24, 
p55 

Selecting designs and materials for 
tailored, §24, p54 






